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And  because  people  are  hungry  for  laughs  the 
days,  King  Features  comic  panels  have  reached 
new  high  in  sales  with  every  day  bringing  ne 
requests  for  more  panels. 

“The  Best  Laughs  of  ’44”  by  world-famous  ar 
ists;  Jimmy  Hatlo’s  “They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time 
Russell  Patterson’s  “Pin-Up  Girls”;  “Private  Bn 
ger”;  and  “Cuties”  are  some  of  our  leaders. 

For  samples  of  these  and  others  listed  here  write  to  F. 
Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager. 


EYEWITNESSES- 


“There  must  be  at  least  3,000  planes  over 
Italy  today.  From  this  Fortress  I  can  see  the 
robin’s-egg  blue  sky  dotted  with  them  roam¬ 
ing  over  the  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
rain  between  our  soldiers  and  Rome  .  .  .  The 
Bak  is  getting  worse.  It  is  barking  outside  the 
Fortress  like  an  angry  bulldc^  and  it  looks 
as  dirty  as  balls  of  soot.” 

—REYNOLDS  PACKARD, 

Aboard  a  Flying  Fortress 


"Cassino  sprawled  white  and  waiting  below 
us  tonight  20  minutes  before  H-hour.  From 
the  window  of  this  B-25  bomber,  as  I  wrote 
these  notes,  the  only  guns  being  fired  along 
this  front  were  aimed  at  us.  Otherwise  the 
minutes  preceding  the  attack  were  graveyard 
quiet.  Monastery  Hill  glistened  white  in  the 
moonlight.  Allied  convoys,  moving  with  head¬ 
lights  Ml,  twisted  toward  the  front.” 

—ROBERT  VERMILLION, 

Aboard  a  Billy  Mitchell  Bomber 


“A  quiet  valley,  scented  with  locust  blossoms 
and  sparkled  by  fireflies,  suddenly  became  a 
roaring  battlefield  last  night  when  thousands 
of  U.  S.  and  French  Empire  troops  smashed 
forward  along  the  entire  front.  The  offensive 
started  at  1 1  P.M.  and  by  3  A.M.  it  had  car¬ 
ried  2,000  yards  to  a  small  town  which  now 
is  being  assaulted.” 

—JAMES  ROPER, 

With  the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy 


“  rhe  tide  of  battle  has  rolled  two  miles  be¬ 
yond  this  one-time  enemy  strong  point  and 
all  around  me  is  the  debris  of  war.  There  are 
also  Germans,  living  and  dead.  The  living 
ones  are  prisoners  ...  In  the  rubble  of  a 
house  an  American  helmet  and  a  German 
helmet  lie  side  by  side.  There  is  a  bullet  hole 
through  the  American  one.” 

—CLINTON  CONGER, 

Inside  the  Gustav  Line 


Vivid,  accurate  reporting  by  veteran  correspondents  of  the 
United  PresSy  with  Allied  forces  in  the  Big  Pu^h  in  Italy. 
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KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


POWERED  BY  ALUSON 

Hie  more- than- fofioo  Allison 
engines  built  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Forces  power  the  following  planes: 

P-)8 — Lightning  •  P-jp—Airacobra  ' 
P-^o—H'arhawk  •  A- j6 and  P-ji— Mustang 


LIPUIO-COOLEO  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Every  Sunday  Afternoon — General  Motors  Symphony  op  the  Am— NBC  Network 
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One  will  be  enough— 

.  .  if  you  pick  the  right  one! 


Soon  some  fifty  million  Americans 
will  duck  behind  curtains,  and  ballot 
for  a  President  of  these  United  States. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  candidates  will 
take  a  bow,  but  only  two  stand  any 
real  chance  of  the  inaugural  ride  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  White 
House.  From  these  two,  Americans 
will  decide  which  one  is  enough  .  .  . 
and  he’d  better  be  good! 

In  Philadelphia,  any  one  newspaper 
able  to  attract  most  buying  power  and 
retail  linage  is  good  enough  for  any 
advertiser.  Philadelphia  retailers  know 
that  "nearly  everybody"  who  reads  a 
newspaper  isn’t  nearly  enough  to  make 


a  paying  medium,  because  nearly 
everybody  can’t  be  a  customer . . .  that 
Philadelphians  won’t  sit  around  waiting 
for  an  evening  paper  to  tell  them  what’s 
cooking  in  the  marts  of  commerce . . . 
that  Philadelphians  who  count  most 
count  on  The  Inquirer  for  a  bright  and 
early  start  to  the  business  of  buying. 

If  you  want  to  sell  something  to  all 
Philadelphia,  you’ll  use  all  available 
attractions — from  sky-writers  to  town 
criers,  and  then  some.  But  if  you’re 
satisfied  with  constant  quicker  sales  to 
Philadelphians  with  the  most  money  to 
spend.  The  I  nquirer  is  medi  um  enough ! 
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Another  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  Achievement 


if  * 


»  i.  *  • 


AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SPORTS  SHOl 


Closing  on  April  30,  after  a  seven-day  run,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  Sports  and  Vacation  Show 
required  the  entire  main  arena  and  all  main  floor 
side  halls  of  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium.  Capacity 
crowds  attended  every  night.  Thousands  were 
turned  away.  Exhibitors  and  public  alike  have 


hailed  it  as  "America's  Greatest  Sports  Show." 
This  is  just  another  in  the  long  string  of  successful 
Sentinel  promotions  that  have  helped  to  cement 
the  friendship  between  the  people  of  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin  and  the  107-year  old  Sentinel — 
the  newspaper  Wisconsin  grew  up  with. 


Presented  for  the  People  of  Wisconsin  by 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

WISCONSIN'S  ONLY  METROPOLITAN  MORNING  NEWSPAP*' 
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Wluil’s  In  A  Word 

Surely  our  specialists  in  psychological 
warfare  could  have  saved  the  warriors  from 
dubbing  the  impending  assault  upon  Hitler’s 
fortress  an  invasion.  An  invasion  is  a  com¬ 
mon  or  garden  episode  in  warfare.  It  is  the 
means  to  a  military  end.  You  will  find  it 
used  in  the  miliUry  textbooks  as  an  opera¬ 
tion.  Only  the  unimaginative,  thinking  of 
the  path  to  the  imposition  of  our  will  upon 
the  enemy,  can  think  in  terms  of  invasion.  It 
is  a  word  of  the  head.  But  this  Invasion  is 
something  in  particular.  It  is  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Nothing  like  it,  either  in  scope  or 
purpose,  has  ever  been  attempted  in  re¬ 
corded  history. 

Its  aim  is,  of  course,  military.  Our 
fighting  men,  when  they  leap  ashore 
from  North  Cape  to  the  Mediterranean, 
will  have  one  object:  to  bring  down 
to  defeat  a  malevolent  foe  who  sought  to 
bestride  the  entire  world.  The  triumph  of 
their  arms  is  assured.  Let  u's  then  think  of 
the  end  when  we  refer  to  the  means,  the 
ultimate  instead  of  the  penultimate.  Vic- 
toiy?  Too  tame  and  too  military  a  word  for 
what  this  in>flision  stands  for.  The  word  we 
need  is  an  expression  of  the  hopes  astir  in 
countless  breasts  in  a  score  of  lands.  As  a 
military  operation  the  coming  invasion  will 
be  so  mammoth  that  the  very  earth  is  already 
atingle.  But  to  the  people  in  Hitler’s  clutches 
this  victory  is  an  explosive  idea.  On  the 
pennons  of  the  invaders  there  is  inscribed 
food  and  freedom.  The  famished  see  sus¬ 
tenance,  the  enslaved  see  liberty.  Both  are 
magical  with  promise. 

In  a  way  we  who  don’t  live-in  these  lands 
are  finding  the  same  glittering  significance 
in'  food  and  freedom  because  we  have  had 
to  fight  to  insure  them.  So  the  victory  is 
a  crusade.  It  will,  please  God,  banish  the 
fear  that  for  so  long  has  been  gnawing  at 
the  vitals  of  mankind  and  enable  us  all 
to  see  our  stars  again.  Call  this  an  invasion 
when  our  backs  are  turned  to  a  dying  world 
and  we  are  fronting  a  world  seeking  to  be 
born?  It  is  liberation.  That  is  a  word  of 
the  heart.  Let  us  then  call  this  invasiwi  the 
Liberation— the  end  and  not  the  means,  the 
civilizing  purpose  and  no',  the  military  mis¬ 
sion,  the  war  aim  and  not  the  battle  opera¬ 
tion. 


Not  “Invasion” 
but  “Liberation” 


Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  editor  of  The  Richmond 
News-Leader,  suggested  to  Eugene  Meyer,  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Washington  Post,  that  use 
of  the  word  "invasion”  in  coming  operations  in 
Europe  is  a  misnomer— that  "liberation”  is  the 
proper  word. 

So  it  is. 

The  Post  s  editorial  on  this  point,  reproduced 
here,  attracted  wide  attention,  including  a  letter 
from  Elmer  Davis,  Director  of  War  Information, 
also  reprinted  here. 

We  submit  this  suggestion  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  colleagues.  Freeing  the  enslaved  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  is  not  "invasion”! 

®l)e  ttJaeljington  |)09t 
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“299”  Speeds  War  News 
In  Mediterranean  Theatre 


PRO  Officer  Tells  How  Mobile  Radio 
Unit  Helps  Beat  Time  Element 

By  Copt.  Lawrence  G.  Hoover 
Conunimicotions  Officer. 

Public  Relations  Branch.  AFTIQ 


allied  force  headquar¬ 
ters — Press  communications 
in  the  Mediterranean  Theater 
of  operations  today  are  increas- 
ingly  dependent  on  commercial 
lod  military  radio  telegraphy 
lod  voice  channels  to  carry  the 
news  from  the  battlefronts  to 
the  War’s  worldwide  audience. 

Unique  problems  to  time  and 
distance  have  continually  posed 
themselves  for  the  press  com¬ 
munications  section  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Force  Headquarters  Public 
Belations  Branch.  Because  of  its 
mobility  and  flexibility  radio  has 
continually  solved  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

Rarely  before  have  Field 
Armies  operated  at  such  dis¬ 
tances  from  good  communica¬ 
tions  centers  as  they  have 
jround  the  Mediterranean.  Tac¬ 
tical  operations — as  well  as  press 
coverage — would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  North  African  campaign 
in  November,  1942,  without 
radio  nets  to  provide  instant  and 
continuous  contact  between  the 
high  command  and  the  armies 
in  the  field. 

Exclusive  Channels 

The  use  of  military  radio 
channels  for  exclusive  press 
transmission  has  expanded  from 
the  “experimental”  use  of  one 
wireless  telegraphy  channel  after 
the  Sicilian  campaign  to  the 
point  today  when  there  are  five 
Aannels  feeding  into  Advanced 
fiihlic  Relations  Headquarters, 
in  Naples,  Italy,  from  the  Fifth 
^  Eighth  Armies,  from  the 
^io  Beachhead,  and  others 
feeding  into  Allied  Force  Head¬ 
quarters  to  and  from  other  hot 
news  centers.  These  are  all  chan¬ 
nels  provided  by  the  United 
States  and  British  forces  for  ex- 
cli^ve  press  transmission. 

^  copy  is  pre-censored  at 
nrigin  since  all  press  material 
8  transmitted  “in  the  clear”  in 
the  interests  of  speed  and  accur- 
«cy. 

To  cite  an  example  of  how  this 
JL”".  let  us  suppose  that  the 
[Wng  Fortresses  and  Liberators 
homb  the  Ploesti  oil  fields.  At  a 
'‘V  on  the  flat  lands  in  Italy 

■*itor  a  publishi 
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where  the  huge  bombers  “home,” 
there  is  a  standard  Signal  Corps 
299  transmitter.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Allied  Air  Forces  Public 
Relations  Oflficer  interviews  re¬ 
turning  pilots  and  begins  filing 
the  story  in  "takes”  for  simul¬ 
taneous  coordinated  release  at 
Allied  Force  Headquarters  and 
at  Advanced  Press  Headquarters. 
This  story  is  “filed”  on  the  299 
transmitter  and  received  simul¬ 
taneously  at  AFHI  and  APH. 
Without  the  flexibility  of  radio, 
this  speed  and  coordination 
would  be  impossible. 

Correspondents  at  the  Beach¬ 
head,  south  of  Rome,  file  daily 
on  another  SCR-299  channel  into 
Advanced  Press  Headquarters. 
Practically  all  of  the  spot  copy 
from  the  Italian  battlefront  is 
transmitted  by  the  miraculous 


AS  ALLIED  troops  smashed  into 

the  Italian  Gustav  line  this 
week  in  what  may  be  the  first 
thrust  of  all- 
out  invasion. 

American  and 
British  war  cor- 
responde  nts 
were  with  them, 
reporting  the  de- 
velopments. 

One.  Frederick 
Faust,  known 
best  to  his  read- 
ers  as  Max 
Brand,  was 
killed  barely 
thirty  minutes 
after  the  offen¬ 
sive  opened  May  11.  and  two 
others,  Ed  Laning.  a  Life  maga¬ 
zine  artist  and  Henry  Buckley, 
a  Reuters  correspondent,  were 
injured. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  cor¬ 
respondents  were  filing  stories 
to  the  effect  that  the  Germans 
had  evacuated  Cassiao,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  war  reporter,  Larry 
Allen,  who  had  been  captured 
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299,  a  completely  mobile  trans¬ 
mitter  mounted  on  a  truck,  or  a 
similar  British  transmitter,  both 
of  which  follow  right  on  the 
heels  of  the  troops  wherever 
they  are  fighting.  For  instance, 
the  press  transmitter  now  send¬ 
ing  copy  to  Naples  from  the 
Beachhead  landed  early  on  the 
morning  of  “D”  Day  at  Anzio 
and  transmitted  the  first  story 
of  the  operation  ( by  Don  White- 
head  of  the  Associated  Press) 
at  approximately  1100  (11  a.m.). 
This  story  was  radio  telegraphed 
to  Naples  where  it  went  out  by 
another  299  link  to  AFHQ,  by 
several  Army  Signals  channels, 
and  was  all  over  the  world  by 
1  p.m.  the  same  day.  Radio  alone 
makes  such  spot  coverage  possi¬ 
ble. 

In  addition  to  transmitting  cor¬ 
respondents’  copy,  the  press 
radio  links  carry  the  communi¬ 
que  to  its  two  release  points 
( AFHQ  and  APH ) ,  the  on-the- 
record  background  to  the  com¬ 
munique,  and  a  great  number  of 
releases. 

Commercial  wireless  compan¬ 
ies  have  shouldered  the  burden 
of  transmission  at  the  two  main 


by  the  Italians  in  North  Africa, 
was  repatriated  at  the  Grips- 
holm  prisoner  exchange  in  Bar¬ 
celona. 

Faust,  who  had  been  repre¬ 
senting  Harper's  magazine,  and 
is  the  17th  war  correspondent  to 
be  killed  in  this  war,  was  first 
reported  wounded,  and  his  edi¬ 
tor,  Frederick  L.  Allen,  said  then 
that  the  report  was  the  first  con¬ 
firmation  that  Faust  had  arrived 
in  Italy. 

Prolific  Writer 

The  author  of  the  "Dr.  Kil¬ 
dare”  series  and  other  adventure 
stories.  51-year-old  Faust,  one  of 
the  country’s  most  prolific  writ¬ 
ers,  had  gone  to  the  war  front 
to  gather  information  for  articles 
and  another  novel  and  was  ac¬ 
credited  as  a  war  correspondent 
to  Italy  because  of  his  long  resi- 
deime  in  that  country. 

“I’m  going  with  you  and  I  rm 
going  to  write  exactly  what  I 
see,”  Faust  told  the  troops  wait¬ 
ing  with  him  for  Ihe  push  to 
( Continued  on  page  56 ) 


Reporters  Cover  Italy; 
AP’s  Allen  Exchanged 


Miss  Coyns 


press  communications  "heads,” 
Naples  and  Algiers.  Mackay 
Radio  and  Eastern  Cable  and 
Wireless  handle  the  bulk  of 
traffic  at  Algiers,  while  Radio 
Corporation  of  American  and 
Eastern  Cable  and  Wireless 
transmit  the  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  copy  from  Naples.  Plans  for 
similar  coverage  in  Rome  have 
already  been  formulated. 

Photo  Ssrvico  Providod 

In  addition  to  its  wireless  cov¬ 
erage,  RCA  is  also  providing 
voice  transmission  facilities  for 
radio  correspondents  from  Na¬ 
ples  to  the  United  States,  and 
plans  a  radiophoto  service  to 
augment  present  Army  and 
OWI  facilities  upon  arrival  of 
the  necessary  equipment.  East¬ 
ern  Cable  and  Wireless  offers  a 
photo  transmission  service  in 
addition  to  its  copy  service. 
Until  RCA  opened  its  voice  chan¬ 
nel,  these  tasks  were  performed 
on  a  military  transmitter.  Short¬ 
ly  this  transmitter  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  commercial  facilities. 

It  is  the  policy  to  have  the 
commercial  facilities  assume 
press  transmission  just  as  soon  as 
practicable  so  as  to  relieve  mili¬ 
tary  channels  for  work  further 
afield.  For  example,  both  RCA 
and  E.  C.  &  W.  were  alerted  to 
move  their  equipment  into 
Naples  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  city  fell  to  the  Allies.  Many 
difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted 
before  transmission  could  begin : 
provision  of  suitable  power,  al¬ 
location  of  proper  frequencies, 
selection  of  the  best  possible 
transmitter  site,  etc. 

RCA  was  able  to  begin  its 
transmission  on  February  1st 
with  Eastern  Cable  and  Wireless 
following  a  few  weeks  later. 
Since  that  time  they  have  car¬ 
ried  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  cov¬ 
erage.  A  limited  amount  of  copy, 
less  than  1000  words  per  day. 
is  transmitted  by  submarine 
cable  to  Malta  from  Naples  and 
thence  to  New  York  and  London 
and  points  in  the  British  Empire. 

Whereas,  at  one  time,  press 
communications  was  at  the  whim 
of  the  High  Command,  itself 
hard-pressed  for  “wordage”  on 
its  operational  channels,  today 
available  facilities,  commercial 
and  military,  are  operating  at 
nowhere  near  their  capacity. 
Lulls  on  the  battlefront,  shifting 
news  interests  and  heavier  re¬ 
liance  on  “mailers”  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  low  totals. 

In  addition  to  these  electrical 
means,  there  is  a  vast  network 
of  interlocking  air,  land  and  sea 
couriers  which  funnels  copy  into 
the  transmission  points.  Cub 
planes  skitter  down  from  the 
Beachhead  with  copy  to  augment 
the  limited  radio  facilities:  the 
bulk  of  Beachhead  copy  travels 
by  this  means.  Some  material, 
notably  the  heavier  material,  re- 

( Continued  on  page  50) 
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NEWS  SERVICES  PREPARED  FOR  INVASION  EVENTUAIJTIES  \ 


AP  Invasion 
Staff  Parallels 
Military  Force 

The  Associated  Press  is  ready 
for  the  Allied  invasion  of  Europe 
with  scores  of  veteran,  highly- 
trained  editors,  reporters,  writ¬ 
ers  and  cameramen,  recruited 
from  many  battlefronts. 

The  staff  parallels  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  structure  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  ready  to  assault  Hit¬ 
ler's  fortress  across  the  Channel. 

Robert  Bunnelle,  chief  of  the 
London  Bureau  of  AP  and  head 
of  the  American  Correspondent’s 
Association,  will  direct  the  staff. 
Bunnelle  is  one  of  the  few 
American  correspondents  who 
has  been  through  the  entire  war, 
blitz  and  all,  with  no  break  and 
no  leave. 

Gallagher  Named 

Wes  Gallagher  heads  the  in¬ 
vasion  staff.  He  headed  the 
African  invasion  staff  and  was 
Arst  to  file  a  story  after  the 
Americans  landed  in  North 
Africa. 

Gallagher  is  an  old-time  cam¬ 
paigner  from  the  Balkans  on 
down.  He  will  spend  most  of 
his  time  at  Supreme  Allied 
Headquarters,  and  as  such  will 
be  the  link  between  military 
forces  in  the  field  and  the  clear¬ 
ing  point  in  London. 

Present  plans  call  for  four  men 
to  go  to  Europe  with  the  first 
wave  of  correspondents.  They 
are: 

Don  Whitehead,  a  veteran  of 
the  Italian  and  African  cam¬ 
paigns;  Roger  Greene,  a  former 
war  editor  on  the  New  York  for¬ 
eign  news  desk;  William  S. 
White,  also  a  former  war  editor 
in  New  York,  and  James  F.  King, 
who  will  be  with  the  armies. 

To  cover  the  all-important 
aerial  attacks  that  are  expected 
to  precede  and  support  the  land 
Invasion,  AP  will  have  Gladwin 
Hill.  W.  W.  Hercher  and  Henry 
Jameson,  all  experts  on  air  war 

John  A.  Moroso,  HI.  holder  of 
two  citations  for  gallantry  from 
the  Meditteranean  campaign,  and 
Lewis  Hawkins,  one  of  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  best  informed  military 
writers,  will  head  the  primary 
naval  staff,  with  Ernest  Agnew 
assigned  to  the  British  Home 
Fleet  under  a  pool  plan  in  which 
he  will  represent  the  combined 
American  press. 
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Hal  Boyle,  who  went  in  with 
the  first  assault  waves  in  Africa, 
Sicily  and  Italy,  will  turn  out 
his  daily  column. 

At  Allied  Headquarters,  chan¬ 
neling  the  news  to  London,  will 
be  Ed  Ball  and  Tom  Yarbrough, 
who  was  in  London  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  but  who  has 
been  covering  the  Pacific  until 
recently,  after  his  ship  was 
caught  at  Pearl  Harbor  during 
the  Japanese  attack. 

These  frontline  reporters  will 
be  supported,  backed  up  and  re¬ 
lieved.  as  ne^  be,  by  these  staff 
members  and  others:  A.  I.  Gold¬ 
berg,  Austin  Bealmear,  Henry 
Bagley,  Alex  Singleton,  Frank¬ 
lin  Banker,  Howard  Cowan,  Ruth 
Cowan.  James  Long,  Judson 
O’Quinn.  Russell  Landstrom. 
Blake  Sullivan,  Pugh  Moore. 
Richard  Kasischxe  and  Barbara 
Wace,  the  latter  the  only  Brit¬ 
isher  on  an  otherwise  All-Ameri¬ 
can  staff. 

Cameramen  and  photo  editors 
will  be  headed  by  E.  K.  Butler, 
formerly  of  Dallas  City,  Ill.  The 
photo  service  will  operate  as  a 
member  of  the  wartime  still  pool, 
thus  obtaining  the  cream  of 
l^otos  product  by  all  other  ser¬ 
vices  as  well  as  those  made  by 
its  staff  men. 

Howell  Dodd,  former  New 
York  art  director  for  the  AP 
Feature  Service,  will  furnish  in¬ 
timate  sketches  of  events  and 
personalities  connected  with  the 
invasion. 

■ 

Lee  and  Huss 
Head  Invasion 
Staff  of  INS 

Special  arrangements  have 
been  completed  by  the  editors 
of  International  News  Service 
for  full  coverage  of  the  invasion, 
with  30  trained  reporters,  head¬ 
ed  by  Clark  Lee  and  Pierre  Huss, 
veterans  of  the  war,  poised  for 
immediate  action.  And  to  han¬ 
dle  their  output  from  the  battle- 
fronts,  additional  communica¬ 
tions  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  flash  the  news  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

Lee,  who  was  in  Manila  when 
the  Japs  first  struck  and  who 
covered  all  the  early  phases  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and  who 
then  saw  action  in  North  Africa, 
Sicily  and  Italy,  has  been 
charged  with  the  job  of  going 
with  the  first  striking  force  from 
England  against  the  Continent. 
Huss,  who  covered  the  North 
African  action  and  then  shifted 
to  London  to  help  get  the  staff 
ready  for  the  invasion,  will  go 
forward  almost  as  soon  as  Lm, 
with  another  attacking  unit 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of 
INS,  Seymour  Berkson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Jack  Oestreicher, 
director  of  foreign  service,  have 
made  all  the  plans  on  this  side, 
and  have  installed  Kingsbury 
Smith,  former  Washington  col- 
unuiist,  as  European  general 
manager,  with  headquarters  in 
London.  He  will  stay  in  London 
during  the  action,  aided  by 
Charles  Smith,  Tom  Watson  and 
Howard  Berry,  who  will  handle 


the  copy  coming  in  from  the 
writers  in  the  field. 

John  Willicombe.  Jr..  William 
Wade,  Joseph  Azrael  and  John 
Lee  will  go  out  from  the  London 
office  to  the  fronts  and  it  is 
planned  to  send  out  Lee  Car- 
son  and  Dixie  Tighe,  crack  girl 
reporters  on  the  London  staff, 
as  soon  as  beachheads  have  been 
solidified.  Lee  has  triple  cre¬ 
dentials,  being  accredited  to  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
the  British  Army. 

As  the  Army  has  ruled  so  far, 
all  invasion  news  will  come  out 
of  London,  and  the  problem  will 
be  to  get  the  copy  from  the 
front  to  the  London  office.  It 
is  expected  that  in  the  first  days 
of  action  reporters  will  be  flown 
back  across  the  channel  to  their 
offices,  or  transported  in  ships. 

General  Eisenhower  has  or¬ 
dered  many  mobile  wireless 
trucks  to  accompany  the  troops 
and  these  will  be  used  by  re¬ 
porters  when  not  in  demand  by 
the  military.  Special  govern¬ 
ment  circuits  have  been  set  up 
for  the  press  from  London  to 
New  York  and  INS  will  also 
maintain  direct  connections  be¬ 
tween  London  and  New  York 
by  commercial  cables.  Press 
wireless  circuits  will  also  be 
utilized  and  supplementary  chan¬ 
nels  are  being  prepared  with 
Army  authorities. 

“I  believe  we  are  ready,"  said 
Faris  this  week,  after  remarking 
that  Thurston  Macauley  and  Bob 
Considine  have  received  their 
credentials  and  are  awaiting 
passage  to  the  invasion  fronts 
and  that  Dick  Tregaskis  hopes  to 
get  in  on  it,  also.  ‘T  have  com¬ 
plete  faith  in  my  staff  of  re¬ 
porters  and  writers  and  in  the 
men  who  will  handle  the  copy. 
I  know  that,  barring  mechanical 
difficulties,  which  may  be  un¬ 
avoidable,  INS  will  be  as  fast 
and  accurate  and  complete  as  it 
will  be  possible  to  be.’’ 

■ 

Price  Cautions  Public 
On  News  Leaks 

Byron  Price,  Director  of  Cen¬ 
sorship,  issued  the  following 
statement  May  12: 

“I  have  been  asked  how  Amer¬ 
icans  generally — all  Americans — 
can  help  protect  military  secur¬ 
ity  at  this  decisive  stage  of  the 
war.  I  offer  five  suggestions. 

“1.  Express  your  opinion,  but 
keep  military  information  to 
yourself. 

“2.  If  you  write  a  letter  or 
send  a  message  or  speak  care¬ 
lessly,  remember  that  the  enemy 
may  see  or  hear  your  words 
eventually. 

’’3.  Don’t  expect  newspapers, 
magazines,  or  radio  to  aid  the 
enemy  by  forecasting  when  or 
where  our  forces  will  strike. 

"4.  Don’t  forget  that  Congress 
has  prescribed  heavy  penalties 
for  carrying  or  sending  a  letter 
or  message  into  or  out  of  the 
country  without  submitting  it  to 
Censorship. 

“S.  Ha^ng  always  in  mind 
what  is  at  stake,  be  patient  of 
delays  and  other  serious  disloca¬ 
tions  which  are  sure  to  afflict  all 
international  communications  in 
these  critical  times." 
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U.P.  in  London 
Poised  for 
Invasion  Story 

In  a  dispatch  from 
this  week,  Virgil  Pinl^, 
eral  European  manager  of  v 
United  Press,  announced  an  w 
standing  few  of  the 
of  the  37  correspondents  ak 
under  bis  direction,  wiD  im 
the  invasion. 

The  holder  of  the  No.  1  • 
correspondent’s  credentlik  ^ 
sued  by  the  British  ia  iR 
Richard  D.  McMillan,  will  e 
company  the  troops  led  bjr  G» 
eral  Sir  Bernard  L.  Montgons; 

Has  Medal 

Henry  T.  Gorrell  and 
McGlincy  are  among  those  ak 
will  land  with  assault  fcnn 
Gorrell,  holder  of  a  U.  S.  Aa^l 
Air  Force  Medal  for  bmay. 
scored  many  outstanding  fat 
in  the  war  in  Greece  andukri 
Crete,  the  Western  Desert,  ai 
Syria.  McGlincy  has  beta  ai 
American  forces  in  Britakis 
the  last  18  months  and  has  bn 
attached  to  the  headquartnig 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhowai 
On  ships  of  the  Navy  wiSk 
William  R.  Higginbothion,  Sia 
uel  D.  Hales,  and  Leo  S.  (■ 
Disher,  who  won  the  Pak 
Heart  at  Oran,  where  he  as 
wounded  26  times.  Recentkk 
has  been  with  the  Hoim  nt 
and  covered  the  bombing  of  h 
Tirpitz. 

Assigned  to  Air  Force  ask 
will  be  Walter  Cronkita,  Dw 
gald  Werner,  Robert  Riehak 
Collie  Small.  Tosti  Russell  ai 
Dudley  Ann  Harmon.  Croatk 
is  considered  one  of  the  lat 
ing  Anglo-American  aviatioae 
perts. 

Eldward  V.  Roberts  of  li 
United  Press,  will  represent  fc 
combincKl  American  Press  Aar 
ciations  to  cover  Eisenhoaar. 

To  write  the  main  storlag 
the  day  at  Supreme  Headaa 
tors  of  the  A.  E.  F.  wfflb 
Edward  W.  Beattie,  Joseph  * 
Grigg,  manager  of  the  La* 
bureau,  John  Parris,  Philip  A* 
J.  Edward  Murray,  Robert  C 
Dowson,  Bruce  W.  Mima,  ■ 
Jack  Frankish.  These  nien  w 
handle  the  commimiques,  aa 
tary  briefings,  etc. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEl 
CALENDAR 

June  4-7  —  Advertl*l 
Federation  of  America, 
annual  meeting  and  secsd 
war  advertising  confoeN* 
and  exhibit.  Hotel  SheraNi 
Chicago. 

June  4-7 — Newspaper  M 
vertising  Executives  Aieow 
tion,  32nd  annual  spring  tw 
ing.  Hotel  Commodore,  «•* 

°June  6-8— Public  UtillttiJ  I 
Advertising  Association,  fw 
mer  House,  Chicago. 

June  6-8 — National  Fedr 
ation  of  Sales  ExecuUvsj' 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel^ 
cago,  ninth  annual  meeMI 
and  second  wartime  cowF 
ence. 
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“Deac  ’  Parker  Sees  Greatest 
Challenge  to  Press  After  War 


Biggest  Force  for  Education  That 
Democracy  Must  Hove  If  It  Is  to  Live 


sigBai»|  By  James  J.  Butler 

••If/^SHINGTON,  May  15 — When 
I  man  quits  a  $125  a  month 
ob  to  go  to  work  on  a  news- 
Btper  for  less  than  $10  per  week, 
ht'i  told  on  journalism.  That’s 
«kat  George  B.  “Deac”  Parker, 
illlar-in'chief  of  the  16  Scripps- 
Sovard  Newspapers,  did,  and  he 
(irtainly  believes  in  his  pro* 
iwion. 

One  of  the  most  highly  re¬ 
acted  men  among  America’s 
top-flight  editors,  Parker  is  of 
Iw  opinion  that  “responsibility 
br  leadership  in  the  post-war 
United  States  rests  with  the 
lewspapermen  in  a  larger  de- 
(ree  than  it  does  with  any  other 
init  of  our  civilization.” 

Acclaim  from  Cobb 
Parker’s  words  are  given  very 
xrious  consideration  both  by 
the  veteran  and  beginning  news¬ 
man.  He  is  the  late  Irvin  S. 
Cobb’s  "ideal  of  what  a  prop¬ 
erty  rounded-out  newspaperman 
ihould  be.” 

In  a  foreword  to  a  booklet 
carrying  a  speech  by  Parker, 
Cobb  wrote,  "It  was  my  loss  that 
I  did  not  cross  this  man’s  trail 
until  after  he  had  attained  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  profession  to 
which  both  of  us  belcmg. 

“Speaking  of  him  in  the  years 
of  his  maturity  I  may,  in  all 
truth,  say  of  him  and  for  him 
that  he  amply  fulfills  my  ideal 
of  what  a  properly  rounded-out 
newspaper  man  should  be.  He 
has  energy,  public  spirit,  vision, 
initiative,  daring,  honesty,  and 
nthusiasm.  He  has  a  brain 
which,  to  begin  with,  must  have 
bwn  a  keen  brain  and  he  has 
fiseiplined  and  sharpened  it  on 
the  whetstones  of  grinding  ex¬ 
perience.  He  has  a  conscience, 
which  to  any  man  and  notably 
inuui  engaged  in  his  calling,  is 
worth  more  than  rubies.  He 
Wnks  clearly  and  cleanly;  he 
Ifhts  straight  from  the  shoul- 
lor;  he  never  quits  until  the 
h^e  is  won,  but  after  it  has 
t*en  won  he  bears  no  grudges. 
“He  is  one  of  America’s  out- 
^ding  journalistic  successes. 
™  he  is  more  than  that:  He 
jj^a  grand  success  as  a  human 
Wng,  because  he  has  sweetness, 
aaity  and  compassion.” 

Nick-Named  "Deac" 

(he  got  the  name  be- 
some  people  thought  his 
wld,  confident  manner  remind- 
*d  them  of  a  small  town  church- 
®«n)  was  born  in  Ithaca.  Mich., 
"Sept.  19,  1886. 

Now  known  as  a  hard  worker, 
•«ker  was  introduced  to  it 
^y,  for  from  the  time  he  was 
until  he  was  18,  he  lived 
"a  farm  and  did  many  of  the 
He  hated  them,  but  did 
“Wi^ch  day  doggedly. 

•"ker  attended  the  Univer¬ 
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sity  of  Oklahoma  and  graduated 
from  that  school  in  1908.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  newspaperman, 
but  the  only  thing  available  was 
a  job  as  tax  records  transcriber. 
And  how  he  hated  that.  It  was 
much  worse  than  farming,  he 
says. 

He  worked  at  it  and  soon  was 
making  the  then-very-handsome 
salary  of  $125  a  month.  But 
copying  figures  all  day  with  fre¬ 
quent  glances  at  the  clock  soon 
became  unbearable. 

’The  Daily  Oklahoman  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City  turned  him  down. 
The  Oklahoma  Daily  News 
turned  him  down,  but  not  with 
the  same  degree  of  finality  that 
the  other  paper  did.  So  he  kept 
trying  and  does  not  know  to  this 
date  if  he  was  offered  the  $10  a 
week  job  merely  to  give  the 
editor  some  peace  of  mind. 

Meets  Roy  Howard 

That’s  how  he  started  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  with  Scripps-How- 
ard. 

Parker  liked  being  a  reporter. 
But  his  superiors  thought  that 
this  man  had  great  possibilities. 
At  the  time,  he  worked  night 
and  day  and  even  Sunday — 
which  might  be  too  much  for 
those  who  thought  him  deacon¬ 
like  in  appearance.  So  he  was 
offered  the  assistant  city  editor¬ 
ship,  which  he  took  to  gain 
copydesk  experience. 

While  busy  on  the  telegraph 
desk  one  day,  a  stranger  came 
in  and  asked  for  Earle  Martin 
who  was  then  editor-in-chief  of 
the  central  papers  in  the  S-H 
chain.  Thinking  it  was  some¬ 
one  who  was  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  was  two  years  be¬ 
fore — seeking  a  job — Parker  told 
him  to  sit  down,  that  Martin 
would  be  back  shortly. 

’The  stranger  chatt^,  so  Par¬ 
ker,  with  a  deadline  approach¬ 
ing,  asked: 

“Will  you  kindly  put  this  copy 
on  that  hook  over  there?” 

“Sure,”  said  the  youthful 
stranger,  doing  as  he  was  told. 

Parker  was  astonished  a  few 
minutes  after  when  Martin  re¬ 
turned  and  introduced  him  to 
Roy  W.  Howard. 

Made  Editor 

Deac  served  for  a  time  as  com¬ 
bination  city  and  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  and  before  long  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Daily  News.  He  says  now  that 
that  first  year  was  very  difficult, 
but  he  loved  news  so  much  and 
his  capacity  for  hard  work 
brought  him  through  well. 

So  well  in  fact  that  in  1920  he 
received  a  telegram  from  pub¬ 
lisher  Robt.  P.  Scripps  asking 
him  to  come  east.  Parker  did 
not  know  why  he  was  being 
sent  for. 


G.  B.  Parker 

“I  was  shocked  and  thrilled 
when  I  was  offered  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  I 
thought  that  the  editor  of  an 
Oklahoma  paper  would  be  about 
equal  to  a  copy  reader  on  a  pa¬ 
per  like  the  Press."  the  Scripps- 
Howard  editorial  chief  says,  "^e 
Cleveland  Press  was  the  first 
paper  of  the  chain. 

In  1922.  he  was  named  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  southwestern 
Scripps-Howard  paper.  When 
the  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  News 
became  sick,  Parker  went  back 
to  his  chair  to  wage  a  famous 
editorial  campaign  against  both 
the  state’s  governor,  who  had 
the  citizens  under  martial  law, 
aiul  the  governor's  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Both  forces  were  beaten 
by  his  campaign  for  government 
by  law. 

Present  lob  in  1927 

Scripps  ordered  Parker^  back 
east  in  1925  to  become  the  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  executive.  He  was 
made  editor-in-chief  of  the  chain 
in  1927. 

Scripps  died  in  1938,  and  Roy 
Howard,  Parker  and  W.  W. 
Hawkins  (his  term  has  now  ex¬ 
pired  )  were  made  trustees  of 
the  papers  and  allied  enterprises 
until  Scripps’  three  sons,  Robert 
P.,  Jr.,  Charles  E.  and  Samuel 
H.,  became  25,  at  which  time 
they  were  to  t^e  over  control 
Robert  and  Charles  are  now  in 
service. 

Parker  believes  people  live  in 
a  very  complex  world  which  is 
of  special  significance  to  the 
newspaper  writer.  He  explained, 
having  a  difficult  time  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  hide  an  amused  expres¬ 
sion,  that  the  task  assigned  to 
the  newspaperman  is  similar  to 
that  given  to  science  students  in 
examinations — “describe  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  detail  and  give  three 
examples.” 

Parker  sees  science  as  some¬ 
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thing  important  to  the  world  of 
news.  Years  ago  he  says  there 
was  a  constant  fight  between  the 
scientist  who  feared  being  mis¬ 
quoted  and  the  journ'>list,  not 
understanding  the  scientist,  try¬ 
ing  to  write  a  story  tha^  A'ould 
be  interesting. 

“Because  newspapers  mani¬ 
festly  were  the  quickest  and 
most  frequent  n  cans  of  com¬ 
munication  of  what  was  going 
on  and  because  they  reached 
millions  where  scientific  maga¬ 
zines  reached  scores,  it  should 
have  been  quite  obvious  that  as 
a  matter  of  vast  public  service 
some  sort  of  a  practical  working 
understanding  should  be  reached 
between  the  scientists  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  press  on  the 
other. 

“But  that  which  is  obvious 
and  that  which  is  done  are  not 
always  the  same.  And  the  condi¬ 
tion  I  have  described  continued 
a  long  while,”  he  points  out. 

E.  W.  Foundad  Science  Service 

Speaking  fondly  of  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Scripps-Howard  chain. 
E.  W.  Scripps,  Parker  said  that 
he  acted  to  correct  this  bad  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  founding  of  Science 
Service. 

‘"The  central  idea  was  to  trans¬ 
late  science  into  language  that 
would  be  sufficiently  plain  and 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  ac¬ 
curate,  adequately  to  do  the  job 
which  so  much  needed  to  be 
done  if  the  reading  public  were 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  that  were  occurring  and 
of  the  significance  of  those 
achievements  as  they  did  occur. 

“To  me  no  single  move  in  the 
history  of  journalism,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “was  more  important 
than  that  one.  For  the  result 
has  been,  in  the  years  that  have 
followed  the  endowment,  to 
build  toward  that  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  and  mutuality  of  in¬ 
terest  which  had  to  be,  if  science 
was  to  be  interpreted  for  the 
people.” 

Contribution  to  Knowlodiga 

Parker  thinks  that  the  press 
will  face  its  greatest  challenge 
in  the  coming  years  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  world,  a  large  portion  of 
which  has  been  physically  de¬ 
stroyed  and  a  large  portion  of 
which  will  spend  many  years  re¬ 
covering  from  the  mental  and 
moral  devastation  of  the  enemy. 

“To  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  and  the  sheep  from 
the  goats — to  find  in  all  the 
maze  of  proposals  and  panaceas, 
that  which  is  good  and  that 
which  is  bad;  to  give  light  and, 
insofar  as  it  is  within  the  power 
of  newspaper  intelligence,  to 
make  clear  that  which  is  com¬ 
plex.  and  thereby  to  contribute 
to  the  sum  total  of  national 
knowledge  out  of  which  only  can 
come  the  answer — that  is  the 
task  the  newspapers  of  America 
have  set  before  them.” 

Parker  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  “more  than  any  other  med¬ 
ium.  the  newspaper  is  equipped 
to  carry  printed  matter  to  the 
masses  of  the  pe<^le  that  make 
up  our  Democracy.  Insofar  as 
that  printed  matter  presents  a 
clear  and  understandable  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  complex  subject,  it 
becomes  the  greatest  force  of  all 
for  the  education  that  Democ- 
<  Continued  on  page  .58) 
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Inlanders  Successful 
With  30-lb.  Newsprint 


Reports  on  Experiments  Given  at 
Association's  Spring  Convention 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  May  17  —  Inland 

Daily  Press  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  who  have  experimented 
with  30-pound  newsprint,  re¬ 
ported  no  diflQculty  with  the 
lighter  weight  paper  which  gives 
6  2/3%  more  yardage  and  may 
contribute  greatly  to  solving  the 
problem  of  wartime  newsprint 
rationing,  it  was  reported  here 
today  at  the  60th  Spring  meeting 
of  the  association. 

The  experience  reports  of  In¬ 
landers  who  have  us^  30-pound 
paper,  along  with  a  roundtable 
discussion  of  effective  methods 
of  newsprint  conservation,  fea¬ 
tured  the  closing  session  of  the 
two-day  meeting  devoted  to 
wartime  publishing  problems. 

Circulation  Beport 

Of  equal  interest  was  the  re¬ 
port  that  circulation  revenues  of 
Inland  papers  continued  to  rise 
in  1943,  indicating  a  trend  that 
newspapers  may  well  depend  on 
greater  revenue  from  readers  in 
the  post-war  period. 

While  no  official  word  has 
come  from  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  that  a  further 
cut  in  newsprint  quotas  may  be 
made  in  third  quarter,  publish¬ 
ers  were  warned  that  if  military 
needs  for  pulp  products  increase, 
it  is  likely  that  the  newsprint 
situation  will  become  worse  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  better.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  an  additional  10% 
cut  in  newsprint  consumption, 
beginning  with  the  third  quarter. 
Inlanders  were  unofficially  ad¬ 
vised. 

Among  the  Inland  papers 
which  have  successfully  experi¬ 
mented  with  30-pound  paper  are 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Sewt,  Day- 
ton  Herald,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal,  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  the  St.  Cloud 
•  Minn. )  Times  All  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  seemed  to  ^  favor¬ 
able.  with  only  a  few  press  ad¬ 
justments  being  necessary,  and 
with  no  more  web  breaks  than 
wiffi  32-pound  paper.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  extra  in¬ 
come  from  advertising,  permitted 
through  the  use  of  lighter  weight 
paper  with  more  yardage,  would 
more  than  offset  the  increase  of 
$400  per  ton  premium  now  paid 
lor  30-pound  paper. 

In  the  roundtable  conducted 
by  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  Inlanders  were 
asked  to  what  extent  small 
dailies  have  suffered  under  Or¬ 
der  L-240,  the  WPB  directive 
dealing  with  newsprint  ration¬ 
ing. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
while  newspapers  have  had  to 
print  fewer  pages  in  1944  than 
in  1943,  and  have  resorted  to 
many  ingenious  methods  of  re¬ 
ducing  editorial  space,  yet  retain¬ 


ing  the  best  features  and  news 
coverage,  there  have  been  few 
undue  hardships. 

Only  among  the  smaller 
dailies  has  newsprint  rationing 
made  it  difficult  to  maintain  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  volume. 
Papers  in  this  class  have  been 
forced  to  seek  considerable  lee¬ 
way  in  not  only  handling  na¬ 
tional  copy,  but  in  providing 
local  advertisers  with  sufficient 
space. 

While  newspapers  continue  to 
practice  newsprint  conservation, 
with  the  majority  having  in¬ 
creased  the  percentage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  reading  matter,  pub¬ 
lishers  were  urged  to  back  the 
waste  paper  salvage  campaign 
more  aggressively  than  ever. 
The  challenge  was  directed 
especially  to  newspapers  in 
towns  between  10.000  and  25.000 
population. 

John  R.  Robinson,  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee.  told  of  the  successful 
results  attained  in  the  Chicago 
waste  paper  compaign.  largely 
through  efforts  of  the  Chicago 
newspapers  who  have  publicized 
and  organized  the  city  for  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  pickups  of  paper. 

Mr.  Robinson  told  Inlanders 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  in¬ 
sure  success  in  citywide  pickups 
of  waste  paper  is  to  permit  the 
volunteer  groups  to  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  paper  sold  as 
scrap.  He  said  that  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  will  work  harder 


Inlanders  engage  in  discussion  oi  "Inside  Germany"  with  Bs^ 
Heinzen  (second  from  left).  United  Press  correspondent  rw 
repatriated  after  14-month  internment  in  Germony.  at  Chicago  sns 
ing  of  Inland  Doily  Press  Assn,  this  week.  L.  to  r.:  PresidNtl 
Mitchell  White,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  Mr.  Heinsen.  limcheon  spedsc 
Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean  oi  the  University  of  Missouri  School  li 
loumalism;  and  Don  Anderson,  Madison  Wisconsin  State  loonk 
Inland  vice-president. 


and  bring  in  more  waste  paper, 
if  their  organizations  share  in 
the  proceeds.  This  has  been 
proven  in  Chicago,  he  added, 
where  the  publishers'  associa¬ 
tion  has  offered  prizes  to  school 
children  and  has  attained 
marked  results. 

W.  W.  Ottaway,  Port  Huron 
(  Mich. )  Times  Herald,  told  how 
that  newspaper  has  spearheaded 
a  drive  which  has  won  national 
attention  for  results  attained. 
The  Times  Herald  provides  a 
truck  to  pick  up  the  waste  paper 
from  small  business  concerns  in 
order  to  reach  those  who  might 
otherwise  burn  the  paper,  he 
said. 

Joyce  Swan,  Minneapolis 
Times,  told  of  a  “W  Day”  drive. 


in  which  8.000.000  poundi 
paper  was  obtained  in  a  th» 
week  period  from  buaaai 
houses  who  scrapped  old  fikiif 
letters  and  antiquated  office  w 
ords. 

JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Micki 
News,  emphasized  the 
tance  of  regularity  of  pickip 
The  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-lr 
aid  finds  that  Boy  Scout  coop» 
tion  is  best  when  the  proceeikig 
to  the  scout  troops  partie^tkl 
in  the  collection  of  scrap  psfe 
The  Watertown  (Wis.)  Thai 
has  utilized  rural  mail  canin 
in  collecting  waste  paper  fna 
farmers,  it  was  stat^. 

Eight  Inlanders  reported  the 
are  now  selling  advertlsiai  a 
advance  and  matting  pagei  k 
“Victory  in  Europe”  edltlonah 
this  connection,  those  who  hiR 
such  editions  in  progress  temi 
them  “the  most  natural  prom 
tion  in  your  life  time,”  withi 
heavy  volume  of  advertisinf  i) 
ready  sold,  and  the  only  prohha 
being  where  they  will  get  tk 
paper  on  which  to  print  ask 
editions. 

Several  publishers  repodh 
they  have  already  asked  tea 
advertisers  to  double  their  s|IK 
for  the  Fifth  War  Loan  in  Jw 
For  more  effective  displij « 
sponsors’  names  on  War  W 
advertising,  it  was  suggiw 
that  newspapers  avoid 
of  names  and  either  use  a  siw 
name,  or  two  or  three  P** 
giving  each  sponsor  the  besP 
of  full-page  display  over  a  F 
riod  of  months. 

Inland  publishers  were  grM 
interested  in  the  “Study  of  Aip 
ence  Attitudes  and  AudkPf 
Sizes  of  Retail  Radio  PrognP 
as  compared  with  newip^ 
audiences,  a  slide  presentilP 
showing  the  results  of  a 
made  under  the  superwm 
of  Vernon  Brooks,  New 


_  t..  ..  World-Telegram  advertisiiil  £ 

A  group  of  Inland  Daily  Proas  Assn,  mombors  buy  thoir  tickets  for  rector,  and  jointly  sponsored*! 
luncheon  session.  L.  to  r.:  Grant  M.  Hyde,  dean  oi  the  University  oi  New  York  newspapers.  (S* 
Wisconsin  School  oi  lournalism:  Charles  W.  Nox,  St.  Louis  Globe  E  &  P  for  May  13  for  detaibe^i 
Democrat;  Fred  Seaton.  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune;  and  Tom  Keene,  this  survey.) 

Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  Inland  past  president.  ( Continued  on  page  M) 
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100th  Anniversary  of 
1st  Telegraph  Message 

Morse's  Discovery  Has  Revolutionized 
World  Press  Communications 
By  Malcolm  Johnson 
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CCF  Drive  in  Canada 
Is  Problem  to  Press 

Ads  Rejected  by  Several  Newspapers; 
Socialist  Party  Attacks  Montreal  Star 


By  Roy  Carmichael 

MONTREAL,  May  18— Right  of 
a  newspaper  to  reject  any  ad¬ 
vertising  which  it  considers  ob¬ 
jectionable  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  and  practiced,  but  editors 
as  a  rule  consider  it  their  duty 
to  present  “all  the  news  fit  to 
print"  uncolored  and  in  fair  per¬ 
spective,  while  the  correspon¬ 
dence  columns  of  a  newspaper 
are  also  generally  open  to  any 
reader  who  wishes  to  air  bis 
views  in  a  question  of  impor¬ 
tance,  althou^  the  editor  must 
be  the  judge  of  the  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  a  reader’s  letter,  and 
will  decide  accordingly  whether 
it  merits  publication. 

In  Canada  recently  the  spot¬ 
light  has  been  thrown  on  news¬ 
paper  practice  in  these  regards 
by  the  refusal  of  some  newspa¬ 
pers  to  accept  and  print  adver¬ 
tising  offer^  by  a  prominent 
political  party,  the  Co-operative 
Conunonwealtb  Federation,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  CCF,  a  so¬ 
cialist  group  distinguished  by 
the  venom  of  its  attacks  on  capi¬ 
talists  and  capitalism,  and  in 
particular  on  what  it  styles 
“monopolies.” 


and  the  determination  to  provide 
jobs  for  those  who  can  work — 
security  and  opportunity  for 
all.” 

Objectionable  Ad 
Third,  and  last  so  far  to  ap¬ 
pear,  is  toe  most  denimciatory, 
and  in  toe  eyes  of  numy,  if  not 
most,  publishers,  is  regarded  as 
objectionable,  although  toe  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers  to  which  it 
was  offered,  accepted  and  pub¬ 
lished  it.  It  stigmatizes  “Monop¬ 
oly”  as  "Public  Enemy  No,  2” 
continues:  “We  all  know  Enemy 
No.  1.  His  defeat  is  our  first  con¬ 
cern.  Enemy  No.  2  is  toe  oc¬ 
topus  of  financial  and  industrial 
monopoly.  The  octopus  decides 
whetoer  or  not  you  have  a  job: 
the  price  for  your  farm  prod¬ 
ucts — whetoer  or  not  we’ll  have 
another  depression.” 

Outlining  the  party's  policy, 
the  advertisement  continues: 

“The  CCF  says:  This  economic 
dictatorship  must  stop. 

“The  CCF  says:  Credit  and 
financial  institutions  must  be  the 
servants  of  the  people,  not  their 
masters. 


“The  CCF  says:  Canada's  re¬ 
sources  must  be  used  to  prevent 
depressions  ...  to  provide  homes 
.  .  .  jobs  .  .  .  security  .  .  .  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  .  .  .  inde¬ 
pendence  and  usefulness  for 
every  citizen. 

“The  whole  purpose  of  the 
CCF  program  for  public  own¬ 
ership  of  banks  and  other 
monopolies,  is  to  achieve  these 
things. 

Charge  oi  Scoremongering 
“Abuse  is  no  answer.  Yet,  this 
is  toe  only  weapon  the  spokes¬ 
men  of  monopoly  have  left. 
Hence  their  scaremongering 
about  toe  CCF  interfering  with 
your  savings  .  .  .  insurance  .  .  . 
home  .  .  .  farm. 

“They  know,  as  you  know,  that 
their  charges  are  false  .  .  .  that 
through  the  CCF  program  your 
home  and  farm  will  be  more 
secure  .  .  .  your  savings  and  in¬ 
surance  will  be  intact  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  wealth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  nation.  , 

“CCF  aims  are  your  aims.  .  .  . 
Security  and  abundance  for 
every  Canadian. 

‘"nie  CCF  is  your  movement. 
It  does  not  get  and  does  not 
want  the  support  of  toe  big  cor¬ 
porations.  It  needs  your  sup¬ 
port  now.  Write  and  send  your 
contribution  to  your  CCF  provin¬ 
cial  headquarters.” 

Refusal  of  the  Montreal  Star 
to  publish  CCF  advertising  was 
followed  by  the  distribution  in 
Montreal  of  a  four-page  leaflet 
issued  by  the  Quebec  Provincial 
section  of  the  CCF.  and  headed 
“TTie  Montreal  Star  and  the  CCF 


Charges  by  Political  Leaders 

During  discussion  of  radio 
matters  at  a  session  of  toe  Do¬ 
minion  House  of  Commons  par¬ 
liamentary  committee  investi¬ 
gating  radio  broadcasting,  March 
10,  a  member,  L.  P.  Picard,  Lib¬ 
eral  representative  of  Belle- 
chasse,  Que.,  voiced  the  opinion 
that  “there  is  more  freedom  of 
the  air  than  freedom  of  the 
press.”  The  CCF  leader  in  par¬ 
liament,  Major  J.  Coldwell 
(“Major”  is  his  Christian  name, 
not  a  military  rank)  expressed 
agreement,  and  announced  that 
toe  Montreal  Star,  and  U Action 
Catholiqne,  a  French  language 
daily  published  in  Quebec  City, 
bad  refused  to  carry  CCF  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  understood  that 
some  of  this  advertising,  which 
is  running  as  a  series  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  newspapers,  was 
also  rejected  by  the  Sudbury 
Star,  published  in  an  Ontario  in¬ 
dustrial  city  which  is  dominated 
by  International  Nickel,  whose 
principal  mines  are  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity. 

The  first  of  three  advertise¬ 
ments  which  have  appeared  is 
devoted  to  a  summary  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  CCF  party 
and  a  plea  to  toe  people  of 
Canada  not  “to  be  fooled”  by 
toe  "terrific  campaign”  against 
toe  party.  The  second  gives  a 
gloomy  forecast  of  employment 
conditions  after  toe  war  under 
toe  older  parties,  and  declares, 
“we  need  a  government  free 
from  big  business  control.”  It 
asserts  that  “toe  CCF  is  a  peo¬ 
ple’s  movement  It  is  not  con- 
tovUed  by  toe  monopolies;  it 
lights  them,  ft  has  the  program 


Public  InemyNoZ 


r. 


'f^^ONDPQLY 


Wa  all  know  Enamy  No.  1.  Hla  dafaot  is  our  Hist  oonoant, 
Enamy  No.  2  is  tha  octopus  of  finanoial  and  industrial  monopoly. 


mi  OCTOI»m>  DMIDBI  — 

—  whotbas  w  Mt  yoa  hav*  a  {ob 

—  tha  prtaa  fas  yaas  iana  psadaeli 
■— whalliss  as  aat  waTl  haaa  aaathw 


TU  CCF  MTIi  This  aeonomie 
dietatoiship  must  stop. 

TMX  CCF  MTIl  Czadit  ond  ftnan- 
oial  institutians  must  bs  tha  aanonta 
of  tha  paopla,  not  thair  mostacs. 

TU  CCF  MTIl  Conoda’s  zoaouzcas 
must  bo  uaad  to  peasant  doprassiona 
.  .  .  ta  pcosida  homas  .  .  .  jobs  .  .  . 
aaourity  . . .  sduoationol  opportunitiaa 
.  .  .  iadopandsnoa  and  usafulnoss  for 
asasy  dtiaan. 

Tbs  wboJt  parpost  of  tht  C  C  F  pro¬ 
gram  for  public  owBtrabip  of  banka  an4 
othat  monopoliaa,  ia  to  acbitva  tbtaa 
thiaga. 


ABUn  II  NO  AMIIfEBI 

Tat  this  is  thaonly  waopen  thaspehas 
man  of  monoply  hosa  loft.  Hanos 
tiiair  soonmongacina  obout  tha  CCF 
intefasina  with  your  sasinga  .  .  . 
insuTonoa  .  .  .  homo  .  .  .  fozm. 

Thay  know,  os  you  know,  thot  thaii 
ohorgas  ora  falsa  .  .  .  that  through 
tha  C  C  F  program  year  botrm  and  farm 
will  ba  mora  secure . . .  year  aaringa  and 
iaauranca  will  ba  intact  and  guaraataad 
bf  tha  waalth  oi  tha  atttira  nation. 

CCF  JUm  AU  TOOK  AIM  — 


Fas  Ivasy  f  ■■■Haa ! 


Tha  C  C  P  is  YOUR  ■evaswat  It  doM 
net  set  and  DOBS  NOT  WANT  tha 
aapport  of  tha  bis  cereoratieaa.  It  oaada 
YOUR  Mtpoart  NOW,  Write  tad  scad 
your  coatnbtttioa  to  year  C  C  P  Preria- 
citl  HcadQuaitara— 

KM  It.  Ca&ariaa  llrosi  Waal 
MBBOsal,  Qbo 


This  la  the  IMid  la  a  aariaa  by  the  Ce-eparallaa  CemaaMnallh  radasaSao.  M  Bpasla  lb,  Ottawa. 

T!;ird  in  the  series  oi  CCF  advertisements  which  has  been  raiusad 
by  several  Conadian  newspapers. 
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— Another  Monopoly  at  Work,* 
The  leaflet  assails  J.  W.  Mcfjia- 
nell,  proprietor  of  the  Montiui 
Star,  whom  it  describes  as  *i 
multi-millionaire  who  hu  b(« 
closely  connected  with  many  d 
Canada’s  most  powerful  car 
porations,”  and  whom  it  accuRi 
of  having  acquired  “a  monofiolr 
control  over  the  evening  neti 
distribution  in  English  in  tb 
Montreal  area.” 

Charges  Against  Star 

It  proceeds  to  charge  thatti 
Montreal  Star  “doctors  ii 
news”  and  adds:  “It  has  bsmi 
all  news  about  CCF  activitin^ 
Montreal.  It  will  not  nip 
CCF  meetings.  It  will  not* 
espt  paid  CCF  advertlseMA 
It  will  not  print  official  1«B 
from  CCF  leaders.  Meamiu 
it  carries  on  its  attacks  upoiS 
CCF,  and  gives  full  repoilM 
CCF  opponents.  Mr.  McCo*| 
is  using  his  monopoly  povwit 
prevent  his  readers  from  Inn 
ing  toe  truth  about  one  of  ClK 
ada’s  major  parties.” 

Approximately  one-half  of  tti 
leaflet  is  taken  up  with  thepN 
lication  of  a  letter,  signed  bf 
Professor  F.  R.  Scott,  of  Hn 
treal,  national  chairman  of  tk 
CCF  party,  and  president  of  (b 
Queb^  section  of  the  CO, 
which,  the  leaflet  says,  wu  ir 
fused  publication  in  the  M» 
treal  Star. 

At  CCF  headquartoB,  lb 
writer  of  this  article  wu  b 
formed  that  it  is  toe  intentloed 
the  Quebec  section  of  the  pedf 
to  “picket  the  Montreal  Star  om 
day  soon”  and  distribute  copte 
of  the  leaflet  to  passers-by. 

No  Answer  from  McCoaatl 

Issuance  of  the  leaflet  whki 
was  given  a  wide  distritauioii 
brought  no  rejoinder  from  lb 
Montreal  Star  or  from  Mr.  Mr 
Connell.  The  Star  has  since  tbst 
time  printed  some  news  it*® 
about  the  CCF,  but  did  in  its  b 
sue  of  Wedne^ay,  May  3,  peb- 
lish  a  500-word  dispatch  (me 
Regina  about  the  coming  prorb 
cial  election  under  a  double  ed 
umn  heading:  “Vote  in  Sir 
katchewan  to  Provide  Test  d 
CCF.”  In  this  election  the  oil" 
going  Liberal  administration  will 
be  faced  with  opposition  fromi 
CCF  candidate  in  each  of  thcB 
seats,  and  CCF  leaders  exprea 
confidence  that  its  outcome  wi 
be  the  return  of  the  CCF  party 
as  the  first  socialist  govemaul 
in  the  province  or  in  Canada. 

The  Star’s  display  of  this  ner 
story  about  the  CCF  was  sab- 
ordinated  to  a  2,000-word  repart 
under  a  four-column  heading  of 
a  speech  delivered  before  te 
Advertising  Club  of  New  Tori 
by  Major  Gladstone  Murray,  for¬ 
mer  general  manager  of  Cam- 
dian  Broadcasting  Corporate 
now  a  public  relations  counid 
said  to  represent  strong  finaa 
cial  interests.  Mr.  Murray 
voiced  the  opinion  that  "tl^  ^ 
litical  future  of  Canada  wll^ 
one  of  orderly  progress,”  m* 
.said  that  a  new  spirit  of  to 
operation  between  capital 
labor  would  “yield  abundant  dr 
vidends  in  the  happineu 
prosperity  of  all  concerned.  Hi 
consider^  CCF  leaders  over 
optimistic  regarding  the  prN 
(Continued  on  page  53 » 
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D-day.  4tb  term,  president  spanks  press— cartoonists'  views 


D-DAY 

V'.mghn  Shoemaker.  Chicago  Uaiiy  News. 


WELL,  HERE  WE  ARE  AGAIN! 

Harold  Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram. 


OUT  ON  A  LIMB 

Hank  Barrow,  Ap  Featurea. 


400  Reporters  Will 
Cover  Invasion  Story 


THE  GREATEST  news  report¬ 
ing  stair  ever  assembled  to 
record  a  page  of  world  history 
is  ready  to  cover  the  invasion  of 
Europe,  “the  biggest  news  story 
since  the  Deluge,”  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Allied  Headquarters  in 
England. 

Brig.  Gen.  T.  J.  Davis,  head  of 
the  public  relations  setup  in 
Supreme  Headquarters  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Forces,  and 
his  staff  are  the  source  of  the 
Biblical  comparison.  That’s  the 
my  they  refer  to  the  invasion 
sto^  and  that’s  the  basis  on 
which  it  will  be  reported. 

All  AUiM  HapeMontod 

Correspondents  from  Russia. 
China,  Fighting  France,  and  all 
the  other  Allies  are  on  hand, 
along  with  hand-picked  Ameri¬ 
can,  British  and  Csuiadian  news¬ 
papermen  assigned  from  Su¬ 
preme  Headquarters  to  battle- 
(ront  stations.  More  than  300  are 
In  the  starting  lineup,  which 
ultimately  wiU  probably  ap¬ 
proach  400. 

Of  these,  about  169  are  ac¬ 
credited  to  Supreme  Headquar¬ 
ters,  in  whose  map-hung  press¬ 
rooms  broad  pictures  of  the 
operations  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  The  rest  will  be  afield — 
with  the  land,  naval  and  air 
forces,  wherever  the  fighting 
occurs. 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's 
communiques  will  be  issued 
twice  daily-^t  5  a.m.  (EWT) 
end  5:30  p.m.  (EWT)— in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  the  news  needs  of 
papers  and  readers  in  two  hemi- 
^neres.  In  addition,  “flashes” 
will  be  issued  on  special  de¬ 
velopments  as  the  news  war¬ 
rants. 


Reporters  in  the  field  have 
been  assigned  specifically  to 
cover  every  fighting  force — 
American,  British  and  Canadian 
— on  the  land,  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Of  55  correspondents  with  the 
United  States  ground  forces,  44 
are  American,  six  are  British, 
two  are  from  the  Empire,  one  is 
Canadian  and  two  others  are 
from  Allied  countries. 

With  the  British  ground  forces, 
of  60  correspondents,  46  are  Brit¬ 
ish,  six  American,  four  are  from 
the  Empire,  two  are  Canadian 
and  two  are  from  Allied  coun¬ 
tries. 

Virtually  all  have  been  hard¬ 
ened  up  by  months  of  experience 
in  previous  campaigns,  extensive 
work  afield  in  Britain  or  rigor¬ 
ous  field  training  courses  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Army. 

Spaciol  Tours 

They  will  be  in  action  at  least 
three  months  at  a  stretch.  Others 
will  be  permitted  to  get  up  to 
the  front  for  shorter  periods  in 
special  tours. 

Field  reporters  will  go  in  with 
the  troops — in  battle  dress  and 
under  full  pack.  They  will  be 
unarmed,  marked  only  by  the 
insignia  of  a  war  correspondent. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  news¬ 
men  operating  from  Britain  are 
among  those  accredited  to 
SHA^,  because  of  the  obvious 
operational  limitations.  Quotas 
were  worked  out  with  Army  ap¬ 
proval  on  the  basis  of  getting 
news  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people  of  all  the  United  Nations. 
The  largest  numbers  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  great  international 
agencies,  then  the  broadcasters, 
the  large  newspapers  curating 
syndicates,  and  the  individual 
newspapers. 


Largely  instrumental  in  repre¬ 
senting  requirements  of  the 
press  for  the  vast  setup  was  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Bunnelle,  chief  of  bureau 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  head  of  the  war  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  of 
American  Correspondents. 

Military  arrangements  for  the 
SHAEF  have  been  handled  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Davis  with  his  key 
staff:  British  Air  Commodore 
Lionel  F.  Heald;  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Officers,  British  Brig.  Gen. 
W.  A.  S.  Turner  and  U.S.  Col.  R. 
E.  Dupuy;  Lt.  Col.  'Hior  Smith, 
former  promotion  manager  for 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
who  is  UJS.  liaison  officer;  cen¬ 
sorship,  U.S.  Lt.  Col.  R.  H.  Mer¬ 
rick  and  British  Lt.  CoL  George 
Warden. 

Communications  are  under 
U.S.  CoL  V.  B.  Phillips.  Major 
Burrows  Matthews,  on  leave  as 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  is  in  charge  of  news 
bulletins. 

■ 

Gannett  Defended 
On  Patman  Charge 

Washington,  May  15  —  Rep. 
Joseph  J.  O’Brien  of  New  York 
took  Rep.  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas  to  task  today,  for  describ¬ 
ing  Publisher  Fra^  Gannett  as 
a  fascist,  and  told  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  Mr.  Gannett 
“is  courageous  and  fearless,  and 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or 
not  he  cannot  in  any  way  what¬ 
soever  be  termed  a  fascist,  nor 
has  he  ever  been  in  any  way 
associated  with  subversive  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Patman’s  criticism  was  linked 
to  publicly-expressed  views  of 
the  publisher  on  matters  of  tax. 

“I  have  known  Frank  Gannett 
for  25  years  and  if  there  ever 
was  a  man  who  has  a  conscien¬ 
tious  regard  for  the  perpetuation 
of  our  great  republic  it  is 
Frank  Gannett,”  Rep.  O’Brien 
said. 


Newsprint  Use 
In  April  17-3% 
Below  '43  Level 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  consumed 
201,136  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
in  April,  1944  compared  with 
243,281  tons  in  1943  and  256.431 
tons  in  1941.  This  was  a  d^ 
crease  in  April.  1944  under  April. 
1943  of  17.3%  and  a  decrease 
under  April.  1941  of  21.6%.  Con¬ 
sumption  in  March,  1944.  was 
201,708  tons. 

Tlie  total  estimated  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  U.  S.  for 
April,  1944  was  268,181  tons, 
which  includes  all  kin^s  of  uses 
of  newsprint  paper.  Fot  the  first 
four  months  of  1944,  consump¬ 
tion  was  estimated  to  be  1,040,- 
028  tons. 

During  the  first  four  months 
of  1944  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  780,021  tons  of  newsprint, 
a  decrease  of  14.8%  under  the 
first  four  months  of  1943,  and  a 
decrease  of  19.1%  under  the  first 
four  months  of  1941. 

I^e  stocks  of  newsprint  paper 
on  hand  with  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  the  ANPA  was  47  days’ 
supply  at  the  end  of  April.  19M. 
which  was  a  decrease  of  one 
day’s  supply  from  48  days  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  March, 
1944. 


Careful  on  D-Doy  News 

To  make  certain  there  will  be 
no  false  alarms  as  regards  au¬ 
thentic  news  concerning  D-Day’s 
arrival,  the  city  authorities  of 
York,  Pa.,  have  decided  to  act 
only  upon  receipt  of  information 
from  Associated  Press.  This  in¬ 
formation  will  be  relayed  to  the 
municipal  authorities  from  the 
offices  of  the  York  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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which  in  turn  will  require  a  50%  15th,  in  approximately  285  na^ 

increase  in  advertising.  papers  in  170  cities  through 

Because  Ix>th  magazines  and  the  country.  The  advertiaaq| 
radio  are  limited  in  the  amount  which  ties  in  with  the  wti*ia 
of  advertising  they  can  absorb,  tion  campaign  of  the  life  iai 
he  believes  that  the  flexible  ance  companies,  emphasizaaij 
newspaper  will  fall  heir  to  much  part  that  the  68,000,000  pan 
of  the  increase  in  the  form  of  holders  are  playing  in  the  A 
larger  size  and  more  frequent  to  hold  prices  down.  J.  Waj 
ads.  This  does  not  mean,  how-  Thompson  Co.  is  the  agenaify 
ever,  he  asserted,  that  newspa-  The  cooperative  prcaaa^ 
pers  should  relax  and  let  the  program  planned  by  Royall 
PEARL  HARBOR  taught  the  Surveys  have  shown  that  for  business  come  to  them,  for  ad-  de  Guzman  for  Advertistao^ 
United  States  not  to  underesti-  newspaper  advertisements,  edi-  vertisers  will  not  cease  to  want  Advertising  A  Selling,  Pitd 
mate  an  enemy  and  the  success  torial  techniques  are  the  moat  service  and  results.  jnk.  Sales  ManagementtM 

of  wartime  institutional  and  in-  effective.  From  this  writer’s  For  the  field  which  he  repre-  Tide,  is  chiefiy  educationii^B 
formational  advertising  ought  to  point  of  view,  typical  of  some  sents,  Mr.  Gamble  is  striving  program  will  break  in  the  9 
have  taught  the  advertiser  and  of  the  best  radio  commercials  toward  a  greater  degree  of  ef-  Unies  of  these  five  natioaoM 
his  agency  not  to  underestimate  were  those  promoting  Jello  when  ficiency  in  agency  operation,  niarketlng  business  magi|l 
tlM  customer,  the  reader  or  the  that  firm  sponsored  the  Jack  which  involves  three  distinct  and  will  be  followed  up  ii^l 
liftaiMr  as  tha  *■“***  may  be.  Benny  program.  There,  too.  the  areas,  those  of  imderstanding,  cational  booklets  and  diree^H 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Ads  That  “Talk  Down 
Arouse  Antagonism 


_ _  ^ _ , _ i.  There,  too,  the  areas,  those  of  imderstanding, 

adwrCiaement  took  its  cue  from  science  or  fkcts  and  future  per- 
what  in  radio  is  comparable  to  sonnel. 

editorial  matter  in  a  newspaper.  Briefly  the  first  aim  is  to  in- 
Advertiaiag  Study  crease  media  and  other  under- 

For  newspapers  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  has  prepared  a  study 
of  food  advertisements  which  the 

Continuing  Study  has  shown  to  ‘ 

be  either  high  or  low  in  reader-  individual  cus- 

uXs  Though  such  means  as  the 
b.“do^  Advene  .Itoearch  ^unda- 

and  what  too  often  is  not  done  stockpil^of  facte  a£)ut  agen^ 
w^in  the  newspaper  medium 

War  Advertising  Council  J"  advertising  s  ef- 

speaks  of  “enlightened  self-in-  * 

!S?‘;’dvtrt2l^S'd.o5!d'te^  h“Jh  school, ‘and  unive^ 

ivhR*  but  also  sivnifles  that  thev  approach  to  the  education 

SSLm  Effort  to^  s.lf.c.n.orJ  S' 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  ef- 

SI?'®a^d''®ti2“‘DfodSt  widt  ^  spwial  interest  and 

concem  to  all  media,  for  the  ul- 
makM  a  result  should  be  more 

productive  advertising  and  con- 

iirhat  manv  "cquently  a  more  universal  use 
In  other  words  what  many  advertising, 

advertisers  themselves  are  com-  * 

ing  to  regard  as  the  best  adver-  .  ^  -a- 

Using,  is  that  which  employs  CompOigilS  &  AcCOimtS  from  one  to  four  times  weeklr 

these  same  Intelligent,  editorial  -  -  - *- 

techniques  which  assure  good 
reader^ip. 

With  the  results  of  the  bureau 
research  at  hand,  any  newspa¬ 
per  can  show  its  advertiwrs 
how  thus  to  use  the  space  it  sells 
them  so  as  to  get  the  desired 
reader  interest  and  attention  and 
consequently  create  sales. 

It  is  apparent  then  that  the 
tools  are  available  and  that  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  numerous 
media,  agencies  and  advertisers 
to  produce  and  publish  intelli¬ 
gent  adverUsing  exists.  Yet 
there  is  still  published  and 
broadcast  much  unnecessarily 
ineffectual  advertising. 

Certainly  now  is  no  time  for 
cloistered  copywriters  and  ad¬ 
vertising  artiste,  writing  or 
painting  in  terms  below  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  average  reader.  _  _  _  _  .  .  ^  „ _ 

They,  as  much  as  the  contact  Amebican  Stove  Company’s  na-  two  months  w^n 

man  and  the  executive,  should  tional  magazine  campaign.  ITie  will  have  been  dated  m 
make  use  of  these  tools  which  ads,  which  make  no  imwarranted  toP  cities  in  the  counur-^ 
provide  the  indicators  of  pub-  predictions  for  post-war  mir-  Charge,  the  dessert  f<»  W 
lie  wishes  and  reactions.  acles,  are  directed  to  replace-  manufactured  by  Canibe  w 

ment,  war  bride  and  new  home  Candy  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Yon, 
T.fw>lring  Ahead  markets.  Meldrum  &  Fewsmlth,  be  advertised  in  newspiV^ 

newspapers  will  be  happy  to  Cleveland,  is  tt^e  agency.  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  InCn 

of  advertising  than  to  i^on  a  learn  that  Frederick  Gamble,  A  report  to  the  naUon  on  the  agency, 
world  without  existing  media,  new  president  of  the  Association  part  that  life  insurance  plays  Red  Dot  Foods,  Madison  iw- 
Fightini  a  competitive,- me-  o£  advertising  Agencies,  believes  in  the  national  economy  and  in  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  msMV 
dlum  is  wasteful;  improving  the  that  after  the  war  their  space  providing  security  for  the  Amer-  turers  of  Red  Dot  Potato  CTy 
way  in  whidi  one’s  own  medium  will  be  in  even  greater  demand,  lean  people  Is  presented  by  the  has  appointed  Arthur  Towwi^ 


of  yo^r^J^n^  for th^  adver- 

“*&*ira^moEram  which  “f  K*  oTintts”^* 

shJJldbi^f^spS^eres^anl  N  TaSS**'^  K 

concem  to  all  media,  for  the  ul-  ^  a 

timate  result  should  be  more  vmc^Ah  in*th*  coun^  ^ 
productive  advertising  and  con-  ^ 

sequently  a  more  universal  use  ■^*1  “  being  prooijl 

of  advertising.  by  G.  F.  Heublein  &  Baoa^ 

in  156  newspapers  in  104  etth 
^  .  _  _  Copy  in  45-line  size  will  m 

~ - ^ .  Lawrence  C.  Gumibinner  ii  fit 

A  MILLION-DOLLAR  advertis-  agency. 

ing  campaign,  using  news-  Discharged  veterans  of  Worid 
papers,  magazines  and  medical  War  II  and  workers  rekued 
Journals  has  been  planned  by  through  war  contract  tenniar 
the  National  Confectioners  As-  tion  are  being  reminded  br 
sociATiON  to  begin  in  September.  Chrysler  Corp.,  service  nesnl* 
The  campaign  was  prompted  by  of  “Wartime  Jobs  with  a  future" 
a  survey  by  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  in  automobile  dealers’  shopair 
Inc.,  which  showed  many  exist-  cording  to  a  current  series  pw 
ing  misconceptions  regarding  lished  in  newspapers  througbost 
candy,  and  its  purpose  is  to  cor-  the  country, 
rect  these  ideas.  As  a  result  of  a  half  dozen  nr 

New  York  newspapers  and  '  cessful  test  campaigns  across  tk 
magazines  will  be  used  by  At-  country  on  “Up  In  Mabtfi 
LANTic  Liquor  Wholesalers  on  Room,”  United  Artists  leisiR. 
its  new  line  of  Don  Pancho  Te-  Producer  Edward  Small  has  or 
quila.  Scheck  Advertising  Agen-  dered  almost  a  100%  increaisjB 
cy,  Newark,  N.J.,  has  l^n  ap-  advertising.  Jumping  the  buy 
pointed  to  handle  the  account.  from  Just  under  $100,000  to  PR; 

Dealers  and  utilities  are  being  ^  ^ 
supplied  with  tie-in  newspaper  Bnage.  Most  of 
advertising  to  coincide  with  the  have  ®*^*'**®b 


*  Nowhere  is  the  personal  element  more  apparent 
or  more  important  than  in  a  newspaper.  People  —  the 
way  they  work  and  the  fiber  of  their  thinking  —  are 
mponsible  for  good  reporting  and  editing  and  news- 
poper  publishing. 

*  An  example  of  it  is  in  characteristic  thoroughness 
h  coverage  of  news  by  The  Bulletin.  It  is  in  the  wealth 
of  carefully  written  local  stories  which  have  long  en¬ 
ured  the  newspaper  to  Philadelphia  readers. 

*  The  able  Bulle;tin  personnel  has  the  added  advan- 
*<>Qe  of  vrorkirtg  conditions  and  equipment  that  are 
nnduchre  to  enterprise.  The  modern  plant  and  every 


possible  facility  of  convenience  and  comfort  add  to 
he  efficiency  of  a  staff  reduced  in  numbers.  The 
focbion  to  modernize  while  air  conditioning  and  other 
htilding  features  were  in  infancy  is,  we  believe,  a 
howcteristic  decision  of  the  lorgest  evening  news- 
popw  in  America. 

I 

M  muladilphia—niarly  ivirybody  riads  thi  bulutin 

*BIT0|  a  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  I  R  fer  Mey  20.  1944 


NIWSROOM  —  Th*  Bullatin  nawt  it  gath«rad  with  accuracy,  tpood,  and 
on*tha-«pot  covaraga  at  evary  major  nawvworthy  avont.  Tha  imchanics  of 
traniforring  nowf  from  typowritton  shoot  to  printod  pogo  is  grootiy  focili* 
totod  by  finost  mochonical  oquipmont  and  modorn  hondling  of  rouMno.  For 
OMimpio,  flow  of  copy  is  axpoditod  by  a  triangular  orrangomont  with  the 
slowost  functions  fprthost  from  tho  copy  dosk. 
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War  Reporters 
Are  Lauded 
At  Missouri 

Columbia,  Mo..  May  15 — Trib¬ 
ute  waa  paid  to  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  35th  annual 
University  of  Missouri  Journal¬ 
ism  Week  banquet  last  week, 
dedicated  this  year  to  the  war 
correspondents  corps.  Ralph  P. 
Hcinaen.  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Paris  Bureau  of  United  Press 
and  recently  repatriated  from 
Germany,  and  ^ward  Weeks, 
editor  of  Atlantic  Monthly,  were 
the  speakers. 

That  American  newspaper 
men  should  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  leadership  in  a  move¬ 
ment  ter  world  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  post-war  settlements 
was  emphasized  by  Dean  F.  L. 
Mott  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  presentation  of  Honor 
Medals  for  distinguished  service 
to  Journalism  earlier  in  the  day 
(E.  &  P.,  May  13,  p.  8.) 

Poet-War  Conferences 

Dean  Mott  suggested  that 
probably  there  would  be  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  conferences  after  the 
war,  rather  than  one  peace  table, 
and  that  American  Journalists 
should  play  an  influential  role  in 
a  conference  devoted  to  com¬ 
munications.  Such  a  conference 
could  insure,  he  said,  an  in¬ 
creased  access  to  the  news  and 
a  larger  freedom  of  international 
communications. 

In  the  first  annual  Fifty  Print 
Exhibition  of  the  imiversity, 
held  during  Journalism  Week, 
David  Mann  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
and  William  Pauer  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  took  first  place 
in  the  feature  and  news  di¬ 
visions,  respectively. 

The  fifty  prints  were  chosen 
to  be  exhibited  from  a  field  of 
223  entries  by  Judges  Julius 
Klyman,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
John  Field.  Life  magazine,  and 
George  Yates.  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Mann’s  feature  picture  is 
“Scrap  Jive,”  taken  at  a  scrap 
paper  drive  in  Chicago  schools. 
Pauer’s  winner  is  the  widely- 
used  picture  showing  Sewell 
Avery  being  evicted  from  his 
Montgomary  Ward  office  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

HaaoroUa  Maatioiia 

Honorable  mentions  in  the 
news  class  were  awarded  to 
Jack  Zahrt,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Itevid  Mann,  Chicago 
Sun;  Dwight  Boyer,  trie  (Pa.) 
Times,  and  Ralph  Frost.  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun. 

In  the  feature  class  honorable 
mentions  went  to  Ed  Parkinson, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  John 
Mendicino,  Chicago  Sun;  Elmer 
Staab,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
William  Sturm,  also  Chicago 
Sun. 

The  St.  Louis  Star  Times  led 
the  feature  field  with  four  pic¬ 
tures  placing  among  the  best  25. 
exclusive  of  the  first  place  and 
honorable  mentions. 

In  the  25  best  news  prints,  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  had  four  winners;  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Chicago 
Daily  Times,  three  each 


Frederic  W.  Goudy,  noted  type  designer,  accepts  on  honor  medal 
for  distinguished  service  in  journalism  from  Dean  F.  L.  Mott  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Joumalism  (E&P.  Moy  13,  p.  8). 
Others  receiving  medals  at  the  school's  annual  Journalism  Week  are 
(L  to  r.)t  Phil  Bohn,  representing  Clarence  E.  Watkins,  editor  of  the 
Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune;  J.  D.  Ferguson.  Milwaukee 
loumab  Dean  Mott;  Angeu  Guimaroes.  Brasilian  consul-general  at 
Chicago,  who  received  for  A  Noite,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  John  Rippey 
Morris,  UJP.  correspondent'  Edward  Weeks,  editor,  Atlantic  Monthly; 
Charles  Nutter,  head  of  AP  Kansas  City  and  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  and  Mr.  Goudy. 


transmission  to  those  jpehi 
from  London  was  virtually^ 
stantaneous. 

Explaining  the  operatioo  g 
the  circuit,  Mr.  Flory  said: 

“The  fundamental  factor  tkg 
makes  it  fast  is  the  concentii- 
tion  all  in  one  place  of  all  tkt 
people  necessary  to  sendM 
news:  the  correspondent,  tki 
censor  and  the  wireless  opantg 
This  is  what  United  Press  hn 
succeeded  in  arranging  ia  h 
London  bureau.” 

B 

Hearst  Lauded  for 
Aid  to  Sister  Kenny 

Detroit,  May  15  —  WUlte 
Randolph  Hearst  and  the  Hmm 
newspapers  were  praised  in  tsss 
lutions  adopted  May  13  Iqr  t| 
Michigan  Osteopathic  Soddfi 
house  of  delegates,  meetiai  k 
convention  here,  for  their 
to  enable  Sister  Elizabeth  K«sar 
to  remain  in  the  U.  S.  and  set 
tinue  her  miraculous  work  h 
the  treatment  of  infantile  paai- 
ysis. 

The  delegates  also  voluntemi. 
as  suggested  in  the  Dstnk 


Times,  to  place  Sister  Ksdi; 

_ ^ . .  coin  boxes  in  all  osteopathic  h» 

due  weight  given  to  'the  large  pitals  throughout  Michigan  isf 
number  of  university  students 
among  the  subscribers. 


terviewees,  the  information  was 
gathered  and  then  compiled  with 


Missouri  U 
Starts  Study 
Of  Readership 


to  encourage  nurses,  patientiaf 
among  the  subscribers.  Wartime  visitors  to  contribute  for  the  ei- 
travel  restrictions  prevented  the  tension  of  Sister  Kenny’s  mA 
inclusion  of  rural  subscribers  in  through  training  in  the  Kennj 
the  sample.  Institute. 

The  study  is  Number  93  of  the  ■ 

Journalism  Series  and  is  titled.  Writinrr  Awon) 

“The  Periodic  Survey  of  News-  wni^g  /IWOIU 

paper  Reading.”  Margaret  Ecker,  only  woon 


U.P.  Sends  Direct 
From  London 
To  U.  S-  Newsp's 


Reading.  But,  unlike  that  pro  j-  United  Press  this  week  gave  a 

ect  which  each  month  considers 

a  different  newsnaner  the  Mis-  speed  of  its  trans-Atlantic 

souri  plan  Is  to  study’ the  same  wireless  circuit,  by  send- 

newspaper  continuoLly,  thus  L'j* A 
eventually  formulating  a  basis  on 
which  changes  in  reiier  habits 

and  tastes  and  resoonaes  to  lone  required  for  transmission  from 

editoJSl  ^ciM  Sn  bl  telegraph  desks  of 

policies  can  De  American  dailies. 

^  The  dispatch,  written  by  Virgil 

Frofti  this  initial  study,  among  Pinkley,  general  European  man- 
the  conclusions  drawn  were  that  ager,  announced  the  establish- 
diq^y  advertistog  in  the  Mis-  ment  of  the  circuit  and  sum- 
sourian  coata  as  low  as  4Vk  cents  maiized  the  preparations  of  the 
per  100  readers  and  that  chil-  United  Press  to  cover  the  news 
dren  appear  to  be  more  consist-  it  will  take  part  in  carrying, 
ent  readers  of  advertising  than  Harry  R.  Flory,  the  news  ser- 

vice’s  director  of  communica- 
The  readership  of  ttiree  dif-  tions,  supervised  arrangements 
ferent  issues  of  the  Missourian,  for  the  reception  of  the  dispatch 
the  laboratory  newspaper  for  the  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
school  of  Journalism,  published,  was  at  the  United  Press  wireless 
however,  under  competitive  cir-  receiving  station  at  Valhalla, 
cumstances.  was  surveyed  by  n.  Y.,  as  the  story  came  over  the 
about  1()0  students  under  Mr.  air  from  London  and  was  tele- 
Long's  direction.  For  one  issue  typed  to  the  newspapers.  The 
school  children  in  grades  three  copy  was  routed  straight 
to  twelve  inclusive  were  inter-  through  New  York  headquarters, 
viewed  as  well  as  adults.  without  rehandling. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  Reports  from  the  West  Coast 
gathered  showed  that  children  and  Hawaii  indicated  that  the 


Ship  to  Honor  Agent 


The  keel  of  the  Dexter  t 
ellowes.  Liberty  ship  to  k 


Depleted  Staff? 

Ross  Stevens 

Radio  and  Newspaper 
Advertising  Representative 

Cefaet  St.  Porftmovtli,  N.  H. 
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COUNT  THE  SUNS 
WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


"I  like  The  Sun  because  (1)  it  has  the 
best  and  most  readable  financial  page 
in  New  York;  (2)  Ward  Morehouse 
mentions  my  name  now  and  then;  and 
(3)  Sokolsl^  makes  me  so  wild  I  have 
to  exercise  strenuously  to  work  o£F  the 
surplus  steam.  I  need  that  exercise.” 
lENNETT  A.  CERF 

Preiideni,  Random  House,  Inc. 


“My  feelings  about  The  Sun  are  not 
mixed — I’m  impressed  by  the  paper’s 
honesty  and  straightforwardness,  it 
pves  a  fairer  picture  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  point  of  view  than  any  other  pa¬ 
per  in  the  country  and  it  is  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  well  edited.” 

•iORGE  W.  JOEL 

Vice  President  &  Editor,  The  Dial  Press 


1  HROUGH  their  influence  on 
public  opinion  books  help  deter¬ 
mine  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
and  publishers  are,  therefore, 
keenly  interested  in  authentic  opin¬ 
ion  and  the  accurate,  day-tonday 
reporting  of  world  happenings. 
Their  acclaim  of  The  Sun  verifies 
the  survey  just  made  by  the  Re- 
Kearch  Company  of  America  pro¬ 
claiming  Hie  Sun  the  first  choice 
of  New  York’s  top  executives  and 
also  substantiates  the  findings  of 
the  L.  M.  Oark  organisation  whose 
independent  research  rates  The  Sun 
“one  of  America’s  best  read  metro- 
|M>litan  dailies.” 


^nn 

NEW  YORK 


Reprtwflted  I*  CIiImsp.  Sas  FriMlM*  u4  Lm 

Anfe;e«  by  William*.  Lawraae*  L  Cr««a*r  Coasssyi 
la  B**tMi.  Tlltis  8.  B*ll 


“I  read  The  Sun  every  day.  I  enjoy 
your  stimulating  editorials  and  ‘Hi’ 
Phillips,  Sokolsky,  Lawrence  and 
Moreimuse  are  my  favorite  columnists. 
My  wife  likes  the  woman’s  page,  my 
children  like  the  comic  strips,  espe¬ 
cially  Capt.  Winslow — and  so  do  I.” 
JOHN  MACRAE,  JR. 

Vies  Prsiidsnt,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 


“The  Sun  is  a  fine  example  of  a  free 
press  at  its  best  and  makes  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  our  war  effort 
through  its  woman’s  page  and  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  books  in 
creating  better  understanding  among 
the  people  of  the  United  Nations.” 
HANNA  KISTER 

Co-Head  of  Roy  Publisher* 


“What  the  bishop  said  about  straw¬ 
berries — that  some  day  someone  might 
find  a  better  fruit  but  thus  far  no  one 
has — goes  for  me  and  The  Sun.  It’s  a 
newspaper  with  the  accent  on  news 
and  I  like  its  Jovian  editorials  and  its 
good  home-town  flavor.” 

RAYMOND  T.  BOND 

Secretary,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 


r 


So.  27  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Yor^  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


accepted  by  the  movement  ft, 
carried  with  it  "no  indorseaw 
recommendations  in  a  few  of 
Congressional  and  Assembly 
tricts.  The  committee  hu 
quested  the  councils  and  unk; 
not  to  make  indorsements  in 
tricts  where  it  recommended 
indorsement”  for  the  prina- 
election.’ 

“The  board  therefore  i; 
structed  the  editor  to  delete  Iiq 
correspondence  intended  fg; 
news  columns  of  the  Citiza 
names  of  the  candidates  noti;^ 
dorsed  by  the  UAFL  comus. 
tee,  and  also  publicity  advow' 
ing  election  of  candidsta  c 
Congressional  and  Assembly  ik 


Northwestern 

MSsses  Knight  and 
Kimble,  Graduate 
Students,  to  Be  Reporters 

Two  graduate  students,  Vir- 
ginia  Lee  Knight  and  Beaulah 
Mae  Kimble,  this  year's  winners 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Schol* 
at  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
nalism.  Northwestern  University, 
are  preparing  to  enter  newspa- 
per  work  as  soon  as  they  receive 
their  master’s  degrees. 

As  the  first  holders  of  this  '  ■ 

scholarship,  both  girls  have  set  a  ,,.  .  .  ,  ^  •  u.  i  « _ i 

high  scholMtic  record,  according  ff**?^*'  I  j  ^ 

to  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  who 

expressed  the  belief  that  they  d-yelopments  m  the  news- 

have  “the  makings  of  good  news-  PoP**’  “®1^  which  they  ore  about 
paper  women.”  Both  22,  the  •«  enter.  The  girls  ore  winners  of 
girls  are  planning  to  be  reporters  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER  1943-44 
when  they  finish  their  graduate  scholarships  at  Medill  School  of 
study  at  Medill  in  August.  They  loumalism,  Northwestern  Univer- 
have  no  Utopian  dreams  of  start-  sity. 

ing  as  drama  critics,  columnists  ■' 

or  foreign  correspondents,  but 

expwt  to  start  as  reporters  and  fj.  Y.  NeWS  Writer  Free 
work  up  in  their  chosen  field.  w  .  .,^^*1 

Scholarship  to  Contiau.  I^p  Agent  Charges 

James  Wriaht  Brown  Sr  Charges  that  Frederick  Heirer 

prSSSt 

announced  this  week  that  the  i  S97  ®  h?H°hL>n* 

Scholarship  will  be  awarded 

again  for  1944-45.  JP*  “  “  k  ^ 

Miss  Knight,  who  has  done  so-  FhTlu^t^  n^n^rW^t  «nH  ^h«H 
ciety  and  club  reporting  for  the  J!?® 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  New  ^Tribune,  *° 

of  which  her  father.  James  E.  alleged  service  a 

Knight,  is  executive  news  editor.  V? 

plans  to  do  general  reporting  in  the  U.  S.  District 

upon  leaving  Medill,  and  then 
hopes  to  become  a  newspaper 
feature  writer,  doing  her  own 
photographic  work.  Before  en¬ 
tering  Northwestern,  she 
ceived  her  A.B.  degree  from 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 

Wash. 

Miss  Kimble,  whose  home  is  in 
Fowler,  Colo.,  is  a  graduate  of 
Western  State  College,  Gunni¬ 
son,  Colo.  Her  experience  there 
as  secretary  to  the  head  of  the 
college  publicity  department  de¬ 
termined  her  journalistic  am¬ 
bitions. 


cannoi  leii  reaaers  anyining  /i  gi,--.,  k-.„ 

PoUMc.l*Prtl?“o'n*heS*tor^^^^  tlve’and'wuTcar^  oStttT' 

signed  The  Editor.  respondents  are  requested  to  c  - 

Coiriaa  Out  Orders  operate  in  this  matter,  'hie  to 

“The  editor  has  no  alterna-  zen  will  not  print  ‘copy’  adv 
tive,”  declares  the  editorial,  “and  eating  election  of  candidatt^ 
will  carry  out  the  instructions  not  indorsed  by  the  UATi 
of  the  board.”  committee,  nor  will  it  print  ne.^ 

The  editorial  follows:  notes  advocating  election  of  &: 

“At  its  regular  meeting  last  didates  in  districts  in  which  fc 
Friday  the  board  of  publishers  of  committee  riMommended  no  1. 
the  Citizen  instructed  the  editor  dorsements’.” 
to  make  the  following  announce-  ■ 

“  ”nie  United  AFL  Commit-  Press  Aide  iot  King 
tee  for  Political  Action  was  The  first  press  secretary  ai 


brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty. 

The  Government’s  case  against 
re-  Heizer  was  based  on  articles  he 
had  written  for  the  News  and 
visits  to  the  Japanese  Consulate, 
which,  he  said,  were  made  in 
search  of  news.  He  denied  re¬ 
ceiving  a  $5,000  check  shortly 
before  his  trip  to  Japan  in  1935 
or  asking  his  first  wife  to  con¬ 
ceal  information  about  “pub¬ 
licity  work”  he  had  done.  De¬ 
posits  in  his  bank  in  excess  of 
his  salary  at  the  News  were  ex¬ 
plained  as  having  been  made  in 
behalf  of  his  father  who  had 
been  a  registered  agent  of  Japan. 

_ _ _ ^  The  judge  approved  the  ver- 

Los  Angeles,  May  15 — Floyd  as  justified  by  the  evidence. 

Maxwell,  former  public  relations  News  was  not  accused  of 

executive  for  the  Pacific  Coast  having  had  any  connection  with 
oil  industry  in  the  Pacific  North-  the  case, 
west,  has  been  appointed  chair-  ^  " 

man  of  the  Los  Angeles  News-  CoiTBCtioil 
paper  Publishers  Association  ef-  * 

ffiAivo  tnHnv  tn  early  copies  of  Editor  & 

^  a PUBLISHER  for  May  13  in  the 

retary  of  the  Washington  and  Shows,  page  60  the  m^ian 
Oregon  Petroleum  Industries 
Committee  for  the  past  six  years. 

member  of  me  news  staff  of  the  - - 

Oregonian  at  Portland  and  later  ■■■P'HHi  cBBe*  rMd» 
was  active  in  theatrical  and  oil  •upofyearae 

industries  publie  relations  work  ^ 

in  Portland.  He  was  graduated  a  w  utiMt  admUMn 

from  the  University  of  Oregon  I  Ntuont  lun  umb  uy- 

School  of  Journalism.  A 

Maxwell  is  a  member  of  the  mS 

Washington  State  Press  Club,  whu  far  aty.  HtM 

*"*  **°’^''‘*  ***■  52?  ^cakotSS 

vertising  clubs.  i*  a  m  st.  m.  t.  a  is 


even  with  a  bent  pin 


their  expenditure  will  reap  rewwdi 
because  they  can  thorourhly  eow 
thif  larre  market  thrdurh  ONI 
dium  at  ONE  low  cost. 

The  Record  Newspapers,  Troy’s  ostt 
dailies,  are  read  by  9  out  ol  W 
families  in  Troy,  4  out  of  S  in  U* 
city  zone. 

In  the  Troy  ABC  City  Zone  the  ele-  This  ooverare.  in  one  of  the  conn- 
ment  of  luck  is  eliminated.  In  this  try's  prime  markets,  is  availible  1« 
hixhly  industriaUzed  market  of  123,-  advertisers  at  the  low  cost  of  osU 
000  •■oiisumers,  advertisers  knew  IZe  i>er  line. 


Yes,  flshinic  with  a  bent  pin  is  fun 
for  youny  Johnnie  who  is  only 
sUshtly  concerned  with  results.  But, 
for  the  advertiser  who  is  “flshins’’ 
for  sales  and  depending:  on  inferior 
equipment  and  luck,  it  is  neither 
fun  nor  profitable.  Today  he  must 
predetermine  his  "odds’’  and  make 
rertain  they  are  in  his  favor. 


CirculatioR  of  Tho  Record  Nowspoport: 
40,411  (A.B.C.  Publlslior's  SfafoBMiit  for 
i-MORtti  period  oRdiBg  March  31, 1944.1 


I’s  In  The  Cards 


131,700  PACKS  OF  THEM  FOR  SERVICE  MEN  . 

,  PAID  FOR  IN  60  DAYS  BY  CONTRIBUTIONS 
SENT  TO  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


N  co-operation  with  the  “Forty  and 
E^glht  Club”  of  the  American  Legion, 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  launch^  on 
September  30,  1943  its  “Cards  for  Fight¬ 
ers”  fund.  The  appeal  slogan  in  this  cam¬ 
paign:  “Brother  can  you  spare  three 
dimes?”  swept  through  every  stratum  of 
humanity  in  this  market.  The  response 
was  terrffic.  Within  sixty  days,  395,100 
dimes  flowed  into  The  Free  Press,  which 


bought  131,700  packs  of  playing  cards  for 
shipment  to  service  men  overseas.  This 
result  is  a  testimonial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Detroit  market,  and  also  to  ths  manner 
in  which  its  people  follow  their  only 
morning  newspaper.  With  your  adver¬ 
tising  you  can  put  this  same  spirit — this 
same  intensive  reader-reaction  at  work 
for  you  in  over  370,000  of  the  best  homes 
in  America’s  Fourth  Market. 


Petrott  gxu  Ptwji  “““ 
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Knox  Leaves 
News  Stock 
To  His  Widow 

Chicago,  May  17 — The  will  of 
the  late  Col.  Frank  Knox,  who 
until  his  death  April  28  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  filed  here  today  for 
probate.  The  estate,  estimated 
by  the  executors  at  $2,000,000,  is 
left  to  Annie  Reid  Knox,  the 
widow,  including  Col.  Knox’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc. 

Under  terms  of  the  will,  the 
executors  are  given  discretion 
to  dispose  of  the  interest  in  the 
Daily  News  as  may  be  "most 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  residuary  legatee  (Mrs. 
Knox ) ,  and  further  from  the 
point  of  view  of  insuring  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  management  pre¬ 
serving  the  character  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  which  it 
publishes. 

“To  this  end  I  particularly 
authorize  my  executors  to  make 
such  disposition  by  sale  or  other¬ 
wise  of  my  said  interest  in  said 
corporation  as  they  shall  in  their 
discretion  deem  to  be  most  ef- 
fectiial  in  carrying  out  my 
wishes  in  regard  thereto. 

“They  shall  be  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  sell  said  interest  to  the 
highest  bidder  but  they  may  ac¬ 
cept  any  bid  from  any  bidder 
for  any  amount  deemed  by  them 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  and 
upon  any  terms  deemed  by  them 
to  be  acceptable  in  view  of  the 
foregoing.’’ 

Col.  Knox’s  interest  in  the 
Daily  News  is  represented  partly 
by  5,301  shares  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  partly  by  a  controlling 
interest  in  Daneco  Corp.  of 
Delaware,  which,  in  tiim,  owns 
226,300  shares  of  the  common 
stock  of  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Inc.,  out  of  400,000  shares  of  out¬ 
standing  common  stock. 

All  Knox’s  stock  in  the  Union- 
Leader  Publishing  Company, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  will  go  to 
Mrs.  Knox  and  in  event  of  her 
death,  the  income  from  this  stock 
will  go  for  life  to  Adelia  Reid  of 
Manchester,  Mrs.  Knox’s  sister, 
and  at  her  death,  the  principal 
goes  to  Edmund  F.  Jewell,  pub¬ 
lisher  on  leave  from  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader, 
now  on  active  duty  with  the 
Navy. 

■ 

Warship  Named 
For  CoL  Knox 

’The  name  of  Secretary  Knox 
will  be  carried  into  battle  by  a 
United  States  destroyer.  Acting 
Navy  Secretary  James  V.  For- 
restal  announce  May  17. 

’The  name  of  the  Secretary, 
who  died  two  weeks  ago,  has 
been  assigned  to  a  2,250-ton  de¬ 
stroyer  now  under  construction 
at  the  Bath  Iron  Works  at  Bath, 
Me. 

’The  Frank  Knox  will  be 
launched  Sept.  10,  and  Mrs. 
Knox,  widow  of  the  Secretary, 
has  been  asked  to  sponsor  the 
ship. 
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Laird  Bell  Named 
To  Head  Chicago  News 

Chicago,  May  16 — Laird  Bell, 
personal  attorney  of  the  late 
Col.  Frank  Knox  and  a  member 
of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News 

8  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  was  elected 
president  of  Chi- 
cago  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  fill¬ 
ing  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the 
recent  death  of 
Col.  Knox,  it 
was  announced 
here  today,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board 
Lcdrd  Bell  Mr.  Bell  has 
been  the  counsel  of  the  Daily 
News  for  numy  years  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board 
since  1926,  having  been  one  of 
the  executors  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Walter  A.  Strong,  for¬ 
mer  Daily  News  publisher.  Mr. 
Bell  is  also  one  of  the  three 
executors  named  in  the  will  of 
Col.  Knox. 

Other  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  remain,  as  follows:  John  F. 
O’Keefe,  vice-president  and  act¬ 
ing  publisher;  L.  E.  Aldrich, 
treasurer;  and  Arthur  E.  Hall, 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer 
and  circulation  manager. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  board 
also  declared  a  dividend  of  50 
cents  per  share  on  the  common 
stock  and  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1.25  per  share  on 
the  5%  cumulative  preferred. 

Mr.  Bell,  along  with  Mrs.  Knox 
and  Holmand  D.  Pettibone,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Chicago  Title  &  Trust 
Co.,  hold  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Daily  News,  under  the 
will  of  Col.  Knox. 

Mr.  Bell  has  been  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Navy  Price  Ad¬ 
justment  Board  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  is  senior  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Bell,  Boyd  and 
Marshall,  of  Chicago,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  articles  on  foi*- 
eign  affairs  and  has  specialized 
in  the  study  of  international  re¬ 
lations.  In  1934,  he  went  to  Ber¬ 
lin  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Foreign  Bond¬ 
holders’  Protective  Council 


Mrs.  Knox  Heads 
Manchester  Paper 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  at  its 
offices  this  week,  Mrs.  Frank 
Knox  was  elected  president  of 
the  Union-Leader  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader. 

Mrs.  Knox  succeeds  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  late  Col.  Knox, 

Capt.  Edmund  F.  Jewell, 
USNR,  was  elected  treasurer, 
succeeding  John  A.  Muehling, 
Col.  Knox’s  long-time  partner, 
who  died  April  19. 

Cornelius  Dekker,  business 
manager,  was  elected  a^istant 
treasurer. 

Robert  M.  Blood,  managing 
editor,  was  elected  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Captain  Jewell,  who  is  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty  with  the  Navy,  remains 
as  editor  and  publisher,  and  the 
policies  of  the  Union-Leader  will 
continue  as  in  the  past. 


who  is  building 
tomorrow's  markets 

Many  leading  advertisers  are  choosing  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  as  the  finest  kind  of 
medium  for  public  relations  advertising  to  build 
tomorrow’s  markets! 

This  is  the  judgment  of  many  substantial  iirim 
using  public  relations  or  institutional  type  of 
copy  in  the  Monitor — such  as  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  American  Airlines,  Chrytkr 
Corporation,  Allen  B.  Dumont  Laboratories, 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Genersl 
Electric  Company,  General  Motors,  Internatiood 
Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  Life  Insurance  Companies 
of  America,  Nash-Kelvinator,  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  New  York  Central  Lines, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  Inc.,  Sperry  Corporation,  Union  Pacific, 
United  States  Steel  Company,  Westin^boose 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  etc 

Through  the  Monitor  they  reach  people  who 
shape  public  thinking  for  the  days  to  come- 
people  in  Washington  like  senators,  ambassadors, 
representatives,  judges — people  in  state  capitab, 
such  as  governors — hundreds  of  newspaper  editon 
and  writers — teachers — radio  commentators— as 
well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe. 

Letters  and  statistics  are  available  in  abundance 
to  back  up  these  statements,  and  we  would  wel¬ 
come  an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  every 
advertiser  who  wants  to  build  tomorrow's 
markets  now. 

Please  telephone  or  write  the  nearest  branch  office. 


A  Daily  Newspaper  for  All  the  Famih 
Published  by 

The  Christian  Science  Punblishing  Sodm  | 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass- 


BRANCH  OFFICES; 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami,  Sc  1—* 
Kansas  Gty,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Staofc. 
London,  Geneva.  Sydney 
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THE  Blood  Bank  of  the  Detroit 
Red  Cross  has  a  net  deficit  of 
one  pint  A  gentlenum  of  the 
press  turned  donor  last  week  and 
gave  a  pint  to  the  cause.  Feel¬ 
ing  wobbly  after  his  experience, 
he  visited  a  bar  and  ordered  a 
martini  When  it  failed  to  give 
proper  stimulus,  he  downed  sev¬ 
eral  more  drinks — and  collapsed. 
Friends  called  an  ambulance  and 
rushed  him  to  a  hospital  where 
doctors  hastily  gave  him  a  blood 
transfusion  of  one  quart. 


for  his  coverage  of  a  stickup 
and  shooting  for  the  Tacoma 
Nows  Tribune,  80  miles  distant. 

The  Trib  got  a  tip  on  the  fel¬ 
ony  via  staM  patrol  radio  and 
phoned  Hayden  for  information. 

"Didn’t  know  a  thing  about 
it,”  shouted  the  Chehalis  editor, 
stuffing  ttie  receiver  in  his  mouth 
and  his  cigar  in  the  phone  hook 
as  he  ran.  Back  with  the  facts 
he  phoned  tke  News  Tribune 
in  time  to  beat  the  deadline  by 
a  whisker. 

Asked  what  the  Trib  owed 
him,  Hayden  replied,  “Not  a 
cent  I  ^ould  pay  you.  I  was 
just  going  to  press  without  the 
best  story  of  t^  week.” 


THE  8-column  headline:  "Amer¬ 
ican  Tankmen  Prepare  for 
Maneuvers  in  England — Chase 
Fox  on  South  Side”  headlined 
the  picture  page  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal. 

An  AP  Wirephoto  of  Ameri¬ 
can  tanks  in  England — and  a 
picture  of  a  humane  society  rep¬ 
resentative  trying  to  corner  a 
fox  on  Milwauk^’s  south  side 
were  included  among  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

■ 

FOR  the  late  Jime  conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  in 
Montreal’s  plush  old  Windsor 
Hotel,  taken  over  for  the  event, 
working  newi^permen  should 
enjoy  focilities  provided  by  J. 
Alderic  Raymond,  press-wise 
managing  directar  of  the  hos¬ 
telry.  The  hotel’s  big  tap  room 
will  be  tiumed  over  exclusively 
to  correspondents  as  press  head¬ 
quarters. 

■ 

SAID  a  San  Antonio  Evening 
Newt  headline: 

250.000  BABIES  BORN 
TO  MEN  IN  SERVICES 

Omigosh,  is  THIS  our  secret 
weapon? 

a 

HAVING  been  “stuck”  with 
building,  savings  and  loan 
shares  which  lost  value  after  the 
depression,  we  are  intrigued  by 
the  frankness  of  this  want  ad 
from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel: 
Mocks  and  Bonds 

INSL'RKD  B  a  L  snares.  $1  and  up. 
People's  Savinss  tc  Loan  Assn.  1201 
B.  Bradr. 

a 

STRIKING  proof  of  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  in  Canada  is  to 
be  found  in  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement,  appearing  in  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star: 

THREE  or  four  elderly  men  or  women, 
not  over  SO.  not  subject  to  Selective 
Service,  to  work  cleaning*  garden,  green¬ 
house.  Freqnsnt  rest  periods.  Tobacco 
for  men.  cigarettes  for  women.  Guaran¬ 
teed  Pure  Milk  for  refreshment.  Forty, 
Fifty  cents  hour,  daily  payments.  Wm. 
C.  Han,  17S  Easton  Ave.,  Montreal 
West. 

■ 

FRANKLY,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  in  the  assignments  cov¬ 
ered  by  candid  cameramen  of 
the  press  ttiese  days — at  least,  in 
the  Hollywood  sector.  To  wit, 
this  heading  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

RITA  HAYWORTH 
AWAITINO  STORK 

(UlBatmged  <m  Pass  a) 

e 

GSOBGB  HAYDEN,  editor  of 
the  ChekgUis  ( Wash. )  Advocate, 
a  weekly,  wouldn’t  take  a  cent 
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Proiessors  on  Copydesk 
IN  THE  journalistic  laboratory 

that  is  the  local  news  room 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  an 
interesting  experiment  is  being 
conducted  pr^pitated  by  the 
war  and  eagerly  being  watched 
by  Managing  Editor  Walter  Lis¬ 
ter  and  ^  editorial  colleagues. 

Side  by  side  on  the  copy  desk 
sit  two  neophytes  at  the  news¬ 
paper  game  who  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  teaching  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  to  the  younger 
generation. 

Donald  Lee  was  an  instructor 
in  English  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  Pennsylvania  Mili¬ 
tary  College.  LeRoy  Smith  was 
on  the  English  staff  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Due  to 
the  wartime  exigencies  which 
finds  military  science  and  other 
martial  courses  taking  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  fine  arts  for  the 
time  being,  these  two  gentlemen 
found  themselves  in  need  of 
jobs. 

Applying  to  the  Record,  they 
were  assigned  to  the  copydesk. 

■ 

Prepares  Readers  for 
Sellout  on  D-Doy 

By  means  of  its  own  special 
advertising  campaign,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  day-to-day  campaign 
to  educate  its  readers  in  regard 
to  their  supply  of  war  editions 
when  the  huge  invasion  drive 
starts  in  Europe. 

In  every  edition  of  the  paper, 
which  now  boasts  “the  largest 
evening  circulation  in  America,” 
appears  a  one-column  box, 
prominently  displayed  on  page 
one,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  copies  of  the  Bulletin  will 
probably  fall  short  of  require¬ 
ments  when  the  big  news  breaks, 
and  admonishing  readers  to 
leave  standing  orders  with  deal¬ 
ers  who  will  not  let  them  down 
in  the  emergency. 

A  specimen  box  reads:  “Even 
now  you  may  find  your  dealer 
out  of  Bulletins  occasionally  but 
when  invasion  starts  the  demand 
for  papers  will  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
haust  the  supply  of  Bulletins  at 
many  stands  and  stores.  .  .  . 
The  Bulletin  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  die  demand  since  paper 
rationing  will  not  permit  the 
printing  of  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  copies.” 


Detroit  has  done  and  is  yet  doing  a  tremendous 
job  in  the  production  of  war  materials.  In  dollar 
value  the  output  of  its  factories  now  equals 
more  than  10%  of  the  Nation's  total,  and 
Lieut.  General  Brehon  B.  Somervell  stated 
recently  that,  "the  great  machine  shops  of 
Detroit  will  always  be  kept  busy  until  the  war 
is  won.  Detroit  has  the  engineering  know-how 
and  the  facilities  and  the  experience  that  the 
Army  will  keep  at  work  for  winning  the  war,  no 
matter  what  cutbacks  come  along  in  the  Detroit 
area.” 

Because  Detroit  does  have  the  engineeriiig 
know-how  and  the  facilities  to  produce  for  war 
...  or  for  peace  when  that  time  comet  .  .  .  what 
happens  here  now  and  when  the  war  ia  over  is  of 
vital  interest  not  only  to  the  Country  in  general 
but  to  advertisers  in  particular. 

This  being  so.  The  Detroit  News  will,  for  a 
time  employ  space  in  this  and  other  trade 
magazines  to  help  advertisers  and  sales  man¬ 
agers  keep  informed  about  what’s  going  on  m 
Detroit.  The  pertinent  facts  below  are  typical 
of  the  information  about  this  great  market  you 
will  receive  by  watching  for  Detroit  News 
advertisements  during  the  next  few  months. 

•  PEOPLE:  Detroit  hos  hod  tke  largest  rmaetkal 

gain  of  any  nMjor  American  city,  accordtag  le 
best  estimates. 

•  PRODUCTION:  Detroit’s  factory  owtpet  In  1943 

was  valeed  at  approximately  TEN  BILLION 
DOLLARS — 3  times  best  peacetime  year. 

•  PURCHASING  POWER:  Higl.  wages  and 

steady  employment  hove  pwsked  perebosinf 
power  to  highest  point  in  history. 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

AA.C  Wsskasy  CkcvtoHsa,  3t7,7S7  •  tsxSey  OrraMiwi.  STITSS 

Om  A.  CsrrsU,  ItO  E  4M  W.  Nsw  Xnk  tf 
J.  t  le*.  Trikm*  rs%vsr,  Ch'ises  It 
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Half  a  loaf  is  better 


age  in  iiewHprint  came  as  a  advertisements  are  paired  on  the 

>w  to  the  New  York  News.  It  was  presses  in  such  a  way  that  each  advcrtise- 

illy  heavy  blow  to  the  hundreds  of  ment  is  printed  in  everj’  other  paper, 

advertisers  who  expected  to  move  Thus  one  full  page  may  be  employed  to 

inventories  through  The  News  ad-  service  two  full-page  advertisers.  Split- 

ising  columns.  run  advertisements  appear  alternately  in 

iercurtailment,the  major  problem  has  every  other  News  stacked  on  the  stands 

en  to  distribute  the  available  space  over  the  entire  metropolitan  market. 

{uitably  among  retailers  and  manufac-  Each  advertiser  gets  half  of  the  total  cir- 

iirers.  The  News  was  confronted  with  culation,  evenly  distributed, 
he  disagreeable  task  of  telling  friendly  The  News  gets  half  of  the  total  revenue, 

advertisers  that  there  was  no  room.  For  in  that  two  advertisers  both  of  whom 

many  advertisers  this  meant  serious,  would  have  paid  for  the  entire  circulation 
sometimes  tragic  disruption  of  business.  now  each  pay  for  half  the  circulation. 

The  News  inaugurat<‘d  Split-run  Adver-  In  1944  the  newsprint  allotment  for  The 
tising  to  share  the  alecreased  amount  of  News  is  .^0,000  tons  less  than  its  1941 
newsprint  among  the  greatest  number  newsprint  consumption.  The  News  be- 
of  advertisers.  Clients  who  cannot  be  lieves /»o//a  loaf  is  better,  when  the  other 
accommodated  in  full-run  circulation  are  half  becomes  the  bitter  bread  of  retrihu- 
offered  Split-run.  Under  this  plan  two  full-  tion  for  the  Axis. 


NEWS  BUaOINO  TRIBUNE  TOWER  15S  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Nmtc  York  J  7  Chicago  1 1  Sam  Framcisco  4 


■  SPLIT-RUN  EXAMPLE:  Every  Daily  News  |>ress 
cylinder  prints  two  copies  of  the  same  page  with  each  revo¬ 
lution.  In  split-run,  plates  of  two  different  ads  are  paired 
on  a  cylinder  so  that  each  ad  is  printed  in  every  other  copy 
of  Tlie  News.  Here  a  New  York  Central  Railroad  plea  for 
cooperation  has  been  paired  on  page  12  with  a  B.  Altman 
promotion  for  summer  frocks.  Eiach  advertiser  appears  in 
every  other  copy  of  the  total  metropolitan  circulation. 


nHLr  the  April  circulation. 

Daily  or  Sunday,  exceeded  the  FULL  RUN  circulation  of  any  other  New  York  newspaper! 
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Proprietaries  Adopt 
New  Advertising  Code 

Allen  B.  Sikes,  of  Ad  Bureau,  Gives 
Newspaper  Story  to  Convention 


from  misleading  or  inaccurate 
statements,  complete  the  thirteen 
standards  in  the  new  code, 
i.  The  task  of  helping  member 

A  companies  shape  their  advertis- 
ing  in  conformity  with  the  re¬ 
vised  code  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Proprietary 
Association’s  advertising  service 
b.ureau.  Set  up  in  1934  when  the 
original  code  was  adopted,  the 
bureau  in  the  past  10  years  has 
reviewed  some  75,000  individual 
whpthpr  pieces  of  advertising  submitted 
i„  "  to  it  by  association  members  and 


A  “CHANGE  of  advertising  tain  no  reference  to  doctors, 
pace,”  which  would  borrow  hospitals  or  nurses,  whether 
from  newspaper  editorial  tech-  American  or  foreign,  unless  such 

niques  was  suggested  to  the  Pro-  representations  can  be  substan-  ** 

prietary  Association  of  America  tiated  by  independent  evidence  whenever  indicated. 

i>y  All®n  B.  Sikes  of  the  Bureau  which  can  be  produced  if  the  Slides  Shown 

of  Advertising,  ANPA,  who  rep-  manufacturer  or  advertiser  is  «hnwinif  lantern  slides  of  tvoi- 
resented  newspapers  at  an  ad-  called  upon  to  do  so.  caf  proirieS?  aSrertSng  ™lt 


62^[d**anniial*mLtw^nV"fhe  Advertising  for  proprietary  now" appears  in  newspapers,  Mr. 

medicines  should  omit  prizes,  Sikes  pointed  out  that  as  a  gen- 


competitions  or  other  similar  de-  eral  rule  a  “selective”  rather 
^  ®  ,  .  vices  calculated  to  stimulate  un-  than  “a  mass  appeal”  method  of 

The  association  represents  the  necessarily  the  purchase  and  use  copy  writing  was  being  em- 
makers  of  80%  of  the  packaged  of  medicine.  nloved. 


Sikes  pointed  out  that  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  a  “selective”  rather 


u'  Thc  rcvlsed  code  also  contains  “The  selective  technique 

sections  from  the  associa-  which  you  have  used  consistent- 
successful  tion’s  original  outline  of  ethical  ly  and  with  great  frequency  in 
newspaper  advertisers.  practices  which  it  voluntarily  the  daily  press  quite  evidently 

Campaign  Ada  and  Copy  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  its  moves  your  product  to  the  peo- 


ployed. 

“The  selective  technique 


Campaign  Ada  and  Copy 


Mr  Sikes  in  oneninir  his  members  in  1934,  several  years  pie  who  need  it  most,”  Mr.  Sikes 
oconfof  of’  before  the  enactment  of  the  told  the  proprietary  manufac- 


presentation,  which  compared 

typical  proprietary  advertise-  Pnem^ti  ?h« 

ments  with  regular  new.spaper  Wheeler 

news,  picture  and  feature  ma- 

terial,  commended  the  group  for  Tb®  original  standards  carried 
the  improvement  and  progress  over  into  the  new  code  call  for  a 


before  the  enactment  of  the  told  the  proprietary  manufac- 
present  Federal  Food  Drug  and  turers.  “But  there  is  a  much 
Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Wheeler-  wider  appeal  for  yoxu:  advertis- 
Lea  Act.  ing  possible  should  you  choose 


to  borrow  from  successful  edi¬ 
torial  decisions.” 

Mr.  Sikes  detailed  successes 


it  had  made  in  selling  to  the  careful  choice  of  words  in  pro-  Mr.  Sikes  detailed  successes 
public  in  paid  space  during  the  prietary  advertising,  particular-  made  with  humorous  cartoon 
past  15  years.  This  same  senti-  with  respect  to  their  mean-  advertisements  in  the  news- 
ment  was  expressed  by  represen-  mgs  in  common  usage;  the  avoid-  papers  such  as  are  currently 
tatives  of  magazine,  radio,  and  3*^®®  of  misleading  emphasis,  being  employed  to  sell  Wheat- 
trade  paper  advertising  at  the  contrast  or  implication  through  ies,”  and  also  said  that  the  use 
clinic,  which  occupied  both  tbe  special  arrangements  of  of  news  pictures,  coimc  strip 


morning  and  afternoon  sessions  statements  truthful  In  them-  ideas,  and  oddities  in  the  news 
of  Tue^ay.  selves;  good  taste  in  the  use  of  adapted  to  advertisements  would 


O'Keefe  Named 
Head  of  Chicogg 
Publishers 

Chicago,  May  17— Jok 
O’Keefe,  vice-president  and  » 
ing  publisher  of  the  Chicqt 
Daily  News,  was. elected  pnt. 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Newipaf^ 
Publishers  Association,  sueccd- 
ing  the  late  S.  E.  Thomason,  ti¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Chian 
Times,  at  last  Friday’s  annai 
meeting. 

Harry  A.  Koehler,  ganfni 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Henli- 
American,  was  chosen  vice-pre- 
ident,  Robert  Walshaw,  Ttau 
comptroller  and  treasurer,  is 
named  treasurer,  and  Joiqi 
Camp  was  re-elected  secretary 

W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chian 
Tribune  business  manager,  is 
elected  president  of  the  Qty 
Press  Association,  subsidiary  ti 
the  City  News  Bureau,  havini 
control  of  the  tube  system  c®- 
necting  the  City  News  Bui* 
and  Chicago  newspapers  in  tbt 
dispatch  of  news  copy.  Mr 
Macfarlane  succeeds  Mr.  Thom¬ 
ason,  who  died  March  20. 

Mr.  Koehler  was  chosen  vkr 
president  of  the  City  Press  Ar 
sociation;  Mr.  Camp,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Isaac  GershnuL 
City  News  Bureau,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  general  manager. 

■ 

Newspaper  Suspended 

The  third  Argentine  neir 
paper  suspended  within  tio 
months.  La  Manana  of  Corrieste, 
was  suspended  last  week. 


Prini-  tr,  drawings,  photographs,  etc.,  with  lend  themselves  to  many  types 

inic  nresidlli  oo  distortion  or  exaggeration  as  of  proprietary  advertising.  FttCtS  AhoUt 


clinic,  presided  over  by  William  o®  a  mruon  or  «aggera«on  ^ 
Y.  Preyer,  president  of  Vick  °  ’  «PP®“rance,  eneci  or 

Chemical  Company,  association 


members  imanimously  adopted  a 
new  revised  13-point  code  of  ad- 


The  original  code  also  pro 


In  conclusion,  he  emphasized 
the  value  of  creating  hiunan  or 
comic  characters  which  would 


W  inston-SalenCi 


vided  for  Uie  use  of  testimonials  have  a  continuing  life  in  the 


vertising  practices,  which  had  ®nly  when  they  are  authorized  pages  of  the  newspapers  along  POPULATION 
been  approved  by  the  executive  by  “actual  bona-fide  users  of  the  with  other  syndicated  creations. 

- j.. - o.,.!  Frank  Braucher,  president  of 


committee  meeting  Monday. 


product”  and  only  when  they 


TncnrnnrntoH  represent  “a  truthful  statement  the  Periodical  Publishers’  Asso- 

were  fiv^nlw  of  actual  use  and  experience  elation,  and  W.  H.  Mullen,  di- 

^vertiJ^ff  with  the  product”  which  is  not  rector  of  the  Magazine  Advertis- 

tion’s  mernber^^e«!iffn«»H  to  oUm  “contrary  to  reasonable  expec-  ing  Bureau,  spoke  for  the  maga- 

inate TnT&^o^  tation  .  .under  ordinary  condi-  zines.  while  J.  Harold  Ryan, 

ing  advertising  of  oroorietarv  the  confining  of  copy  president  of  the  National  >^oci- 

orenaMtfnn^  to  a  presentation  of  the  particu-  ation  of  Broadcasters,  spoke  for 

stinulate-  Product  to  be  advertised  with  radio,  and  Miss  Matilda  White, 

1  Whon  aHvai-tieino  avoidance  of  derogatory  re-  of  the  Market  Research  Company 

DronriYto^  SSfeS  fl®ctions  on  other  products,  of  America  and  Stanley  Knisely 

Th®s®  dauses  from  the  associa-  vice-president  of  Associated 

kC  tion’s  constitutions  and  by-laws  Business  Papers,  represented  the 


nun  a  uuiiauiuuuiia  aim  uyiawa 
the  D^^hiser  the  hnnression  t^^ther  safeguarding  the  public 
should  not  be  conveyed  that  the 
product  is  guarantee  as  a  cure 

or  as  an  adequate  treatment  for  There  are  eome  sixty  prosperous  industries  in  this  pro- 

the  conditions  mentioned  unless  ductive  market  ami  14  of  them  are  very  larie  and  very 

is  tha  faat  famous.  06%  of  the  busy  plants  are  “up  to  their  ears” 

A  j  V  -  with  War  work  .  .  .  but  they  will  qtUckly  revert  to 

AavertlSing  copy  for  pro-  their  former  lines  when  peace  comes  .  .  .  lines  that 
prietary  medicines  should  con-  enjoy  the  same  splendid  sales  they  have  always 

tain  no  ctat(>monf  ivhioh  enjoyed  since  their  inception. 

.  ®®  Siaiemeni  wmen  •  •  •  it  U  a  bripht  spot  because  it  is  not  subjected  to  the 

can  be  calculated  to  create  fear  whims  of  fluctuatiiKr  demand.  The  A.B.C.  city  Zone 

or  apprehension  on  the  part  of  srckt  Chautauqua  County  coverage  must  be  set 

tho  rosHpr  or  lictonor  that  ho  nr  ^  *"  “"y  State-wide  advertising 

me  reaa^  or  listener  mat  ne  or  roach  all  New  York  state, 

she  is  suffering,  or  may  without  ^ 

treatment  suffer,  from  any  seri-  j-V  inquirU*  direct  to  Na- 

OUS  ailment.  AdvmrtUing  Dept. 

3.  Advertising  copy  for  pro- 
prietary  medicines  should  con-  W 
tain  no  statements  which  may  K 
be  construed  as  holding  the  E 
product  out  for  the  prevention, 
cure  or  relief  of  serious  diseases  k  /MdPKClT  J 
which  require  treatment  by  a  B 

4.  Advertising  copy  for  pro- 
prietary  medicines  should  con- 


trade  press. 
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Ration  book  4  figurei  u  m- 
leased  by  the  Bureau  of  tki 
Oensns,  do  not  tell  the  wkrii 
story  about  Forsyth  Conoty'* 
population.  As  of  December  1, 
1848  they  reveal  112,700  mfii- 
trations.  Local  board  omnw 
have  announced  11,000  sdti- 
tional  registrations  during  Dv 
cember  and  the  first  dsyi  » 
January — bringing  the  total  t* 
over  120,000. 

Despite  the  loss  of  lO.OM 
county  residents  to  the  s'w 
forces  and  additional  hundw 
to  war  industries,  indication 
here  are  that  the  populshos 
shift  has  been  more  thn 
enough  to  offset  the  loss  clsunoo 
against  1040  census  figures. 

An  acute  housing  shortw  •• 
prevaient  in  Winston  •  mIc"- 
1940  census  figures  showed  5i 
of  the  dwelling  units  here  un¬ 
occupied.  The  people  are  HEKt  I 
Ask  for  more  information. 


JOURNAL  and 
SENTINEL 

W in$lon.  Salent,  JV*  t- 

Natl.  Rail.:  KELLY-SMITH 

NBt'— Radis  Statlea  WSJ8-«*> 
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Anybody  who  knows  Chicago  admits  The 
TIMES  is  a  very  lively  newspaper. 

It  had  to  be  to  become  the  only  outstanding 
metropolitan  newspaper  success  of  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  tough  and  troubled  years. 

But  have  you  considered  that,  with  all  its  liveli¬ 
ness,  The  TIMES  hasn’t  had  to  run  around  hys¬ 
terically,  yelling  “yippe,”  or  scold,  or  nag,  or 
bum  itself  carrying  a  pet  torch,  or  fake  the  news 
to  sell  some  papers,  or  act  as  though  it  is  the 
only  wise  guy  in  town  and  has  the  heaven-sent 
assignment  of  telling  the  common  herd  what  to 
do? 


'fhe  free,  reasonably  smart  American  citizen 
wouldn’t  have  much  confience  in  any  individual 
who  hopped  and  howled  around  doing  these 
things.  And  we  have  the  idea  that  the  solid 
citizens  of  Chicago  like  a  newspaper  to  have  the 
personality  of  a  vigorous  gentleman  of  good 
judgment. 


fllOR  A  PUlLISHIRfor  May  20,  1044 


Anyway,  we’ve  worked  on  that  basis  and  The 
TIMES  success  is  a  very  positive  sign  that  we 
liave  correctly  judged  the  reaction  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

Maybe  a  strange  part  of  it  all  to  the  stranger 
who  doesn’t  know  Chicago  and  The  TIMES  as 
he  should,  is  that  The  TIMES,  with  its  rational 
balance,  is  a  tabloid  and  a  very  sprightly  one 
at  that. 

Yet,  you  might  have  though  that  a  tabloid  is  a 
paper  which  “tells  all”  about  a  guy  shooting  a 
moll  in  a  love  nest. 

Isn't  it  remarkable  what  a  lot  of  things  a  fellow 
learns  when  he  really  looks? 
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Scon  Marshall, 

Of  Detroit  News, 
Wins  Decoration 

Columnist,  Now  Army 
Oiiicer,  To  Be  Honored 
For  Pacific  Exploit 

Detroit,  May  15— Lt.  Col. 
S.  L.  A.  (Sam)  Marshall,  former 
military  commentator  of  Uie 
Detroit  Sews, 
has  returned 
from  the  Mar* 
shall  Islands— 
where  he  par- 
ticipated  in  the 
landings  on  Ma- 
kin,  Kwajalein 
and  Eniwetc^ — 
with  new  mili- 
tary  laurels  add- 
ed  to  al- 

ready  estab- 
lished  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  com-  Marshall 
bat  historian. 

Marshall,  wearing  the  soldier 
patch  of  the  27th  Division  and 
a  blaze  of  campaign  ribbons,  in¬ 
cluding  three  bronze  battle  stars 
to  add  to  the  four  he  earned  in 
World  War  I,  was  ordered  to 
Washington  to  reiKirt  on  his  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  Pacific.  He 
was  also  due  to  receive  official 
recognition  for  his  part  in  the 
Makin  oigagement  which  was 
“beyond  the  call  of  duty.” 

Combat  Historian 

Col.  Marshall  is  an  element  in 
a  new  Army  organization  —  a 
combat  historian  who  gets  the 
facts  while  they  are  hot  from 
men  who  are  doing  the  shooting. 
Those  facts  are  immediately  re¬ 
layed  to  a  field  commander  so 
he  knows  how  the  men  are  re¬ 
acting  under  battle  and  what 
each  unit  has  accomplished.  The 
historian  views  the  battle  at  first 
hand,  questions  prisoners  and  is 
expect^  to  evaluate  and  report 
on  why  a  mission  was  a  success 
or  failure. 

It  was  this  job  which  took  Col. 
Marshall  back  into  battle  zones 
for  the  first  time  since  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  Spanish  Civil  War  for 
the  News.  The  job  he  did  adds 
to  the  reputation  he  started  to 
build  up  in  World  War  I.  when 
he  was,  at  18,  the  youngest  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army. 

Evades  Snipers 

On  Makin,  Col.  Marshall  was 
accompanying  a  column  to  an 
advance  point  called  Insect  Vil¬ 
lage.  Jap  snipers  were  subject¬ 
ing  the  column  to  considerable 
fire  and  it  became  apparent  that 
forces  of  the  enemy  had  got  be¬ 
tween  the  column  and  its  sup¬ 
port. 

The  battalion  commander  de¬ 
cided  to  send  word  back  for  re¬ 
inforcements,  but  he  had  lost 
considerable  men  and  some  of¬ 
ficers  in  earlier  fighting  and  had 
none  to  spare.  Col.  Marshall 
volunteered  to  get  the  message 
through.  He  and  three  men 
memorized  the  message  and  all 
were  instructed  to  get  through 
no  matter  what  happened  to 
others  in  the  party. 

They  proceeded  down  a  sandy 


road  in  a  jeep.  After  a  mile 
they  came  under  heavy  fire.  It 
continued  for  350  yards,  at  short 
range,  but  the  spewing  jeep 
finally  got  through  with  its  dar¬ 
ing  crew  and  reinforcements 
were  sent  up. 

It  is  for  that  deed  of  valor, 
plus  his  good  job  as  Army  his¬ 
torian,  that  the  War  Department 
is  honoring  Marshall. 

■ 

Free  Press  Is  Peace 
Safeguard,  Briton  Says 

A  universally  free  press  is  a 
better  safeguard  for  world  peace 
than  treaties.  Lord  Rothermere, 
publisher  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  declared  at  the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund’s  annual  luncheon  in 
London  recently. 

“When  reconstruction  of  the 
world  takes  place,”  he  said,  “1 
hope  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
will  do  their  best  to  see  that  a 
free  press  once  more  comes 
about  in  every  country  in  the 
world.” 

He  pointed  out  that  it  was  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  press  had  been 
stripped  of  its  freedom  in  the 
countries  “responsible  for  wag¬ 
ing  war.” 

Andther  speaker,  Lieut.  Col.  J. 
J.  Astor,  Member  of  Parliament, 
asserted  'that  freedom  of  the 
press  in  time  of  trouble  is  “the 
mainspring  of  peoples’  morale,” 
and  a  third.  Lord  Woolton,  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  of  Reconstruction, 
paid  tribute  to  newspaper  war 
correspondents. 

■ 

Annual  NAEA  Meet 
To  Study  Future 

The  32nd  annual  conference  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  to  be  held 
June  5-8-7  at  the  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore.  has  adopted  the  program 
theme:  “What’s  Ahead  for  News¬ 
paper  Advertising.”  A  program 
of  wartime  and  post-war  plans 
covering  retail  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  addition  to  expan¬ 
sion  developments  in  newspaper 
advertising  will  occupy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  some  300  executives 
coming  to  New  York  from  all 
sections  of  the  nation  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  new  NAEA  roster  of  mem¬ 
bership,  just  released,  shows  100 
newspapers  have  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  during  the  past  11 
months,  bringing  the  total  to  529, 
and  a  listing  of  625  executives — 
a  new  all-time  record.  Since 
June  1943,  only  eight  members 
resigned  or  were  dropped  from 
the  membership. 

■ 

Reviewer's  Phiz 
Quizzed  for  Criticism 

TTie  opera  came  to  Pittsburgh 
recently  and  J.  Fred  Lissfelt, 
music  critic  of  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  went  to  see  and  hear. 

On  May  10  his  “review”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  form  of  a  double 
panel  of  10  candid  camera  shots 
of  him  listening  to  “Tosca,”  with 
Grace  Moore.  In  one  picture 
he  looked  startled,  in  another 
dubious  and  in  still  another  like 
a  gentleman  giving  a  silent 
Bronx  cheer.  But  in  the  last  he 
was  smiling  and  applauding;  so, 
as  the  paper  says,  you  can  supply 
your  own  words. 


L  A.  Times 
Asks  Review  in 
Newsboy  Cose 

Washington,  May  15 — ”1110  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  asked  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  grant  a  re-hearing  on  the 
newsboy  case  in  which  the  high 
court  has,  by  vote  of  eight-to- 
one,  ruled  that  street  vendors  in 
certain  circumstances  are  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  publishers  whose 
papers  they  sell,  and  therefore 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  given 
such  employes  by  the  Wagner 
Act. 

TTie  Supreme  Court  scrapped 
the  common  law  conceptions  of 
“employe”  and  “independent 
contractor”  to  set  aside  the  Los 
Angeles  newspaper’s  contention 
that  the  vendors  are  engaged  in 
a  private  enterprise. 

Ruling  Unclear 

The  Times  relied  principally 
upon  the  majority  opinion’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  “some”  carriers  must 
be  classified  as  protected  by  the 
law  and  others  beyond  its  cover¬ 
age  and  the  newspaper’s  counsel 
went  on  to  say: 

“This  statement  makes  clear 
our  contention  that  a  definite 
test  must  be  applied  to  de¬ 
termine  who  falls  on  the  one  side 
and  who  on  the  ottier.  Unless  a 
definite  test  is  announced  and 
uniformly  applied,  conflict  will 
result  in  decisions  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  upon  petition 
from  orders  of  the  ( National 
Labor  Relations)  Board. 

‘“rhe  purpose  of  the  decision 
of  this  court  is  to  decide  ‘this 

Suestion  as  one  of  imiform  na- 
onal  application.’ 

“The  ‘twt  of  coverage  for  em¬ 
ployes’  under  the  Act  should  be 
so  clearly  stated  by  this  court 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  an¬ 
ticipate  that  circuit  courts  of 
appeals  hereafter  may  differ  in 
their  understanding  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  test. 

“It  may  not  be  an  overstate¬ 
ment  of  the  requirement  of  defi¬ 
niteness  to  say  that  the  test 
which  this  court  announces  as 
one  of  uniform  national  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  couched  in  terms 
that  are  not  ‘so  vague  that  men 
of  common  intelligence  must 
necessarily  guess  at  its  mean¬ 
ing  and  differ  as  to  its  applica¬ 
tion.’” 


BALTIMORE 

...the  Normal  Market! 

Down  und«rn*«th  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  war  boom  .  .  .  Baltimore  !i  itill 
a  normal  market.  The  kind  you  can 
count  on  now  .  .  .  and  later  for 
substantial  sales  growth  of  any  good 
product.  Baltimore,  a  good  market 
to  advertise  in. 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 

MorRing  •  EvaRiag  •  SRRday 

Circulation  for  April:  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning — 342,790;  Sunday — 249,39$. 


Knight  to  Speak 

John  S.  Knight,  presid*#, 
the  American  Society  of  Km 
paper  Editors  and  publish*; 
the  Detroit  Free  Preu,  Akn 
(Ohio)  Beacon-Journal  and  I 
ami  Herald,  will  address  the  li> 
troit  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Ch 
national  journalism  fratenh 
on  May  23,  in  the  Fort  Shcb 
Hotel,  at  a  testimonial  dinaej 
his  honor.  Anthony  de  Lorcq 
former  Detroit  U.P.  bureau  dai 
and  now  associated  with  Aito 
Kudner,  Inc.,  will  preside  at  ih 
dinner. 

■ 

Plane  Wreck  Films 
Seized  by  Error 

Tliree  midshipmen  from  :i 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Acg 
emy  misinterpreted  an  ordau 
seized  films  of  pictures  takabi 
the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Standri 
Times  at  the  scene  of  a  .Nr; 
torpedo  bomber  crash  in  Hyim 
recently. 

When,  shortly  after  the  aa 
dent,  in  which  the  pilot  n 
slightly  injured,  the  midsbip 
men  from  the  academy  vei 
formed  in  a  cordon  around  i|i 
crash  to  prevent  unauthona 
picture-taking,  three  of  tbs 
learned  of  the  newspaper's  pa 
tures  and  without  furthtf  oida 
went  to  its  plant  and  stiai 
some  of  the  photographs  wtiid 
had  been  taken. 

TTie  film  was  returned  Utj  t 
with  an  explanation  thatfilmsg 
news  photographers  ma^intb 
line  of  duty  were  not  to  be  me 
fiscated. 

W^liy  they  eall 

the  POST 
Xew  York’s 
YOUTH -paper 


Reation  No.  3 


—  55.3%  — of  New  York  POST 
readers,  who  shop  (lepartaai 
stores  are  between  18  and  H 
years  of  age.  The  other  tin* 
evening  papers  combined,  •» 
age  only  43.1%  readera  md* 
35.  These  figures  are  reteiW 
in  a  new  factual  survey 
partment  store  shoppers, 
hv  Fact  Finders,  for  the 
York  POST. 

Where  else  can  you  find  lo— I 
young  spenders  with  so  — 
of  the  needs  of  youth  at  iol<* 


a  rule. 


retiueol. 
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Mary  McCtung,  Adv#ftlilii4 
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\  H  ^1.  ‘‘It  i®  therefore  the  conviction 

/omocrcits  /\SK  of  this  state  Democratic  Con- 
,  ^  .  vention  that  the  National  Con- 

VAA  Mr  ACC  Mlrmlr  vention  of  our  party,  meeting  in 
*  *  IVAXXXt.  Chicago  next  month,  should,  for- 

■  ^ ^  r-rS  j-n-i  mally  adopt  it  as  one  of  the 

Ox  v^ClxIlMCU^Xl  planks  of  our  1944  platform,  in- 

^  ^  sisting  that  the  peace  treaties 

Oklonoina  Convonnon  to  follow  this  bitter  conflict, 
Said  to  Be  First  PoUtical  should  contain  explicit  and  pre- 
.  else  commitments  for  all  signa- 
Meet  Taking  Such  Acbon  tory  nations  to  agree  that  there 

shall  be  complete  equality  to  all 
in  the  matter  of  availability  of 
all  official  news  the  world  over 
and  there  shall  be  no  organized 
inclusion  in  any  news  services  of 
biased  international  propa¬ 
ganda.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  News  Shows  Ad 
Movie  to  Chicagoans 

Featuring  the  mid-west  prem¬ 
iere  of  a  trchnicolor  sound  mo¬ 
tion  picture  presentation  of  the 
New  York  market  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  sale  of  Florsheim  shoes, 
the  New  York  Newt  was  host 
this  week  to  more  than  600  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  executives  who 
attended  a  series  of  10  meetings 
in  the  Kungsholm  theater  res¬ 
taurant,  Chicago. 


The  Oklahoma  Democratic 
Convention,  meeting  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  May  15,  pledged  its 
22  votes  at  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  adopted  without  dissent  a 
resolution  urging  a  campaign 
plank  advocating  a  worldwide 
free  press. 

The  proposed  free  press  prin¬ 
ciple  would  “insist  that  the  peace 
treaties  to  follow  this  bitter  con¬ 
flict  should  contain  explicit  and 
precise  commitments  for  all  sig¬ 
natory  nations  to  agree  that 
there  shall  be  complete  equality 
to  all  in  the  matter  of  avail¬ 
ability  of  all  official  news  the 
world  over." 

Against  Biossd  News 
In  addition,  it  would  provide 
"there  shall  be  no  organized  in-  The  motion  picture,  produced 
elusion  in  any  news  services  of  in  New  York  under  the  direc- 
biased  international  propa-  tion  of  Harold  B.  Sherwood, 
ganda.”  News  advertising  manager,  pre- 

The  resolution  declared  that  sented  an  analysis  of  the  busi- 
one  of  the  important  causes  of  ness  of  the  Floi^eim  Shoe  Corn- 
international  controversy  has  pany  which  owns  and  operates 
been  “the  lack  in  nuiny  nations  12  stores  in  New  York.  The 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  one  presentation  showed  that  a  large 
of  America’s  ^eat  privileges."  volume  of  its  high  price  shoe 
Expansion  of  its  benefits  would  line  was  being  sold  to  people 
produce  more  amicable  relations  with  annual  incomes  between 
between  nations,  it  contended.  $1,800  and  $4,500. 

Harrington  Wimberly,  StaU  The  analysis  showed  the  Flor- 
DemocraUc  chairman,  told  a  re-  shelm  company  a  true  picture 
porter  he  had  never  heard  of  a  of  its  business  in  New  York  and 
great  political  gathering  em-  made  it  possible  for  the  concern 
bracing  such  a  principle,  but  he  1°  Pl®"  advertising  to  reach 
declared  it  was  not  a  political  «  wide  cross-section  of  its  cus- 
question.  tomers.  The  purpose  of  the  color 

“R  is  a  matter  on  which  all  movie  is  to  aid  advertisers  in 
Americans  concerned  about  the  understanding  the  value  of  bet- 
future  of  the  world  can  agree."  ter  sales  planning  and  more  re- 
reasoned  Wimberly,  who  is  pub-  suitful  advertising  in  relation  to 
lisher  of  the  Altxu  (Okla.)  the  New  York  market. 
Timet-Democrat.  "An  informed  "^^e  movie  was  presented  in 
nation  is  a  strong  and  mighty  Chicago  by  Ben  L.  Moyer,  na- 
nation.  tlonal  advertising  manager  of 

“Freedom  of  the  press,  of  in-  the  News;  Elmer  E.  Flagler, 
terchange  of  the  truth  between  classified  display  manager;  Sew- 
nations,  is  as  fundamental  ia  the  Davis.  Jr.,  western  advertis- 

structure  of  liberty  as  freedom  manager;  and  Ed.  Russell, 

of  worship,  freedom  of  speech  New  York  advertising  staff.  In- 
or  any  of  the  great  freedoms.  vltations  were  issued  to  Chicago 
“Give  the  world  a  free  nresy  advertising  people  to  attend 
and  either  a  luncheon  presentation 

war-monSIS^"  «  ‘=«=‘‘tail  showing  at  5  p.  m. 

The  chairman  said  he  saluted  j  i  kt  n 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  IjlBIiaal©  X'l©WS“Fr©SS 
of  toe  Associated  Press,  whose  SponSOFS  R©Cruiting 
book,  “Barriers  Down,”  he  re-  ^  . 

ferred  to  as  having  set  forth  .  Offering  ihe  first  thorough 
principles  that  inspired  "real 

hope  for  those  who  know  toe  GIcndoIc 

need  of  greater  world  press  free-  ® 

(Iquj  »>  Woman  s  Recruiting  Center  May 

Text  oi  Resolution  ®  ite  Exhibitorium  in  toe 

rm-  1  hope  that  the  convenience  to 

lue  resolution  read  as  follows :  women  of  housing  recruiting 
Whereas  one  of  toe  important  centers  for  WACs,  WAVES, 
causes  of  international  contro-  Marines  and  SPARS  in  separate 
ve^  has  been  toe  lack  in  many  booths  of  toe  same  building  will 
nations  of  the  freedom  of  the  stimulate  enrollment, 
press,  one  of  America’s  great  TTie  center,  which  is  open 
privUeges.  and  daily  from  10:30  a.m.  to  6:30 

"Whereas  an  expansion  of  the  p.m.,  has  been  approved  by  toe 
benefits  of  freedom  of  toe  press  Army  and  Navy  authorities  and, 
over  toe  world  would  produce  if  successful,  may  provide  a 
more  amicable  relations  between  model  for  centers  elsewhere  to 
nations,  stimulate  enlistment  of  women. 


'I  LOOK  back  with  vast  pride  to  my  oik- 
cestors  who  literally  fought  their  paH 
to  Freedom;  faced  an  unconquer^(||; 
West  with  the  spirit  of  conquerors,  oaAj 
blazed  a  trail  that  will  forever  returiB 
immortal.  Nothing  daunted  them  .  J 
nothing  now  can  challenge  their  co«l|| 
age.  1 


‘I  LIKE  to  think  of  cabins  in  the  wildt 
and  oi  little,  spartan  villages  sp 
ing  from  the  soil  of  a  compassic 
Mother  Earth.  I  have  faith  in  the 
and  the  women  who,  at  every  car 
mouth,  raised  their  heads  high 
smiled  in  the  face  oi  Danger. 


I  AM  eager  for  a  perpetuation  of  Free* 
dom,  of  Thought,  of  Creed  and  of 
Prayer.  I  am  keen  for  the  small  honis 
and  tiny  gardens — the  joy  a  mom  iss||$'. 
when  he  heads  for  home,  and,  at  tM 
open  gate,  lifts  a  child  in  his  arms .  M 
never  fearful  of  Tomorrow.  I 


'I  AM  a  believer  in  the  forthright  PurpcB 
of  our  newspapers,  and  of  MY  popP 
...  in  my  own  home  town  .  .  .  settiil 
down,  as  it  does,  the  homely,  loviSQ 
news  of  daily  life.  1  am  firm  in  niy 
conviction  that  this  newspaper  of  mine 
does  much  to  make  me  a  loyal  Am» 
icon  ...  an  American  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  throb  of  prayerful  gratitudji 


'WITH  a  world  in  fateful  struggle,  I  ki 
at  the  altar  of  stars  and  of  bars  . 
reach  out  into  the  Distant  Places 
my  Sons  .and  my  Daughters,  who  S 
the  good  fight,  and,  very  huml 
gratefully,  say: — "I  am  an  AmeriCf 


1 


AP  m  SyUNE  OF  DEPENBABILiry 


INE  YEARS  AGO  The  Associated  Press  first  put  into  operation 
the  trans-Atlantic  facility  which  will  enable  it  to  flash  news  of  the  invasion 
direct  from  London  to  hundreds  of  AP  newspapers  in  the  United  States  in  less 
than  10  seconds! 

On  May  6,  1935  The  AP  opened  the  special  direct  cable  by  means  of 
which  an  operator  in  London  can  transmit  a  news  dispatch  instantaneously 
to  New  York,  Washington,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and 
scores  of  other  points  without  relay  through  intermediate  hands. 

AP  has  the  fastest  and  most  dependable  trans-Atlantic  communications 
facility,  backed  by  nine  years'  operational  experience! 


•ITOK  A  PU  tLISHIR  farltey  M.  1«44 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  w*!*"  characteri«tic8  of  th*  film 

tnvj  1  V^Vjrn/Urn  I  permit*  it  to  be  developed, 

washed  and  dried,  and  at  some 
<*»**  ™y  further 

•  processed  for  color  rendition. 

PSIwM  TTJi  This  makes  it  desirable  for  news 

*  UxZl  0X10  VVS  coverage,  because  the  photog- 

^  J  n  ■  rapher  may  develop  the  film 

Jr  rOXXllSO  wWle  on  an  out-of-town  story, 
and  after  developing,  washing 
ProoMwinff  SiinpUfiecL  and  drying  it  he  ciui  send  it  to 
oa  his  office  for  full  processing. 

OnlY  On*  Stag*  When  Dave  had  completed  the 

Requiring  Doakroam  processing  ^  Ackeiman’s  films 

_  ,  ®  he  passed  them  on  to  us  for  in- 

ay  Jock  Price  spection.  Quite  frankly  we  were 

Last  week,  while  visiting  the  w* 

Acme  Newiiicture  plant,  we 

found  tho  cnxnonunen  grouped  ^ _ 

toDa^lSlS?  daSSoSm!  tl^e  ^t  in  these  we  did  not  see 

Naturally,  our  curlositY  was 

aroused  to  see  the  small  room  Solve#  Time  Problem 

crowded  with  staff  photograph-  After  viewing  the  processing 
era,  so  we  paused  to  ask  the  rea-  we  talked  with  Bob  Dorman  and 
son  for  such  interest.  inquired  if  Acme  was  going  to 

It  seems  Dave  had  Just  proc-  include  color  transparencies  in 
eased  a  number  of  the  new  its  service  again.  Before  the 
Ansco  color  films  which  he  and  war.  Acme  sent  out  color  films 
Mike  Ackerman  had  exposed,  but  due  to  the  shortages  it  was 
We  had  seen  some  of  the  sample  forced  to  curtail  that  service, 
films  demonstrated  by  the  manu-  Bob  assured  us  that  he  intended 
fhcturer's  representatives  and  to  use  color  for  his  future  serv- 
had  heard  many  stories  about  ice  when  su<^  film  is  available, 
the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  The  solving  of  the  time  problem 
new  films  but  had  not  personally  by  using  the  Ansco  films,  which 
viewed  the  processing.  can  be  processed  in  the  field  or 

n««ii  bw  Servieea  at  the  home  office,  will  greatly 

tw  1  A  -Tn*,,  enhance  the  value  of  spot  news 

We  plead  guilty  to  being  very  cov--. 

Sceptical  about  all  new  photo-  ,  *  *  «  j  i 

graphic  products  and  never  like  Of  interest  in  the  develop- 

to  talk  about  them  untU  we  actu-  ment  of  a  printing  paper  for 
aUy  see  what  makes  them  tick,  color  led  m  to  attend  a  confer- 
Of  course,  we  knew  that  the  S’?*! 

films  were  being  used  by  vaii-  l^otel  Mlson,  i^cld  by  the  offl 
ous  branches  of  the  armed  forces  New  York 

but  since  the  uses  by  them  is  Photographic  Dealers  Guild, 
military  information  we  had  de-  Quite  frankly,  the  conference 
dded  to  wait  until  we  saw  them  was  mostly  eyewash.  One  speak- 
in  process  before  making  a  re-  er  did  talk  about  the  color  films 
port  in  this  column.  and  printing  paper  but  it  was 

Dave  has  been  making  a  spe-  technical  and  vague.  However, 
eialty  of  handling  the  new  Ansco  we  did  examine  samples  put  up 
color  films.  Although  he  saw  on  display  and  we  were  sur- 
a  demonstration  by  the  factory  prised  at  their  excellent  qual- 
representatives,  like  the  average  ities.  We  learned  that  the  paper 
newsphotographer,  he  has  de-  will  be  called  the  Reversal  Dye- 
veloped  techniques  of  his  own.  Coupling  Printon  and  that  the 
The  processing  of  these  films  processing  of  such  prints  is 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  somewhat  less  difficult  than 
which  is  used  for  the  Dufay  those  now  used, 
films.  There  are  seven  steps  in  We  did  not  hear  the  mem- 
the  processing  requiring  care-  tion  of  newsphotography  once, 
ftil  handling,  but  thirty  stages  ^  thi, 

of  op^tion  in  aU.  ITiese  in-  ^,ti,er  concerns  have  not  as  yet 
dude  the  v^ous  washings.  learned  of  the  influence  the 
McLue  k^ps  a  separate  newscameraman  wields  in  other 
formula  plainly  q,  general  photography 

ma^ed  m  ^t  can  be  no  induding  the  many  amateur 

acddents.  The  bottles  are  not 
only  labeled  as  to  the  contents 
but  are  numbered  in  the  order 

of  use.  The  caps  of  the  bottles  , 

are  also  labeled  to  prevent  their  TWO  Providence  (R.  L)  Jour- 
use  with  a  bottle  of  some  other  "  J®“*****”  photographers 

chemical  and  there  is  a  separate  *  Boston  Post  cameraman 

small  devdoping  tank  for^ch  won  the  best-of-show  award*  for 
stage  of  the  process,  plainly  n«w*,  feature  and  sport 

shots  In  the  annual  photo  show 
*1...  of  Associated  Press  members 

<romav.N.wlSn^d«.to.. 

are  kept  secret  by  the  manufac-  picture  of  a  maker 

tur6r.  there  can  be  no  accidents  ^in®  rescued  after  he  was 
due  to  faulty  compounding  d  tapped  for  hours -tak^  by 
chemirels  In  filct  a  kit  of  the  Leroy  Ry*“  of  the  Boston  Post- 
chemicals  is  provided  by  the  won  the  spot  news  award, 
manufacturer  and  all  that  needs  The  best  feature  picture  prize 
be  done  is  to  dissolve  them  went  to  Ralph  Lawrence  of  the 
in  accordance  with  the  direc-  Journal  -  Bulletin,  while  Joe 
tiona.  Arsenault  of  the  same  paper 

Only  one  stage  oi  processing  won  the  best  of  show  in  the 
is  done  in  darkness  and  that  is  sports  division  with  his  snap  of 
the  first  development.  The  pe-  a  track  meet  photo  finish. 


Never  mind,  dear,  you’ll  soon  be  home  to  a  \ 
hath  and  the  B%iffalo  Evening  News  with  its 
plete  coverage  of  news*  from  the  nation’s  capu 
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Si»’/l  fir  5*  Niff  T»  Corn*  Home  To 
Features  Group— Grand  Prite:  i\J 
War  Group  —  lar  Ptize 
br  Artliur  Sawe  iltlter national  News  Photo 
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«i*«ts  Kss®”®*®* 


zl  Cbltust  Pug  iion  Mtxkau 
Animal  Croup— tat  Prize 
by  Samuel  Fallc'of  the  N.  Y.Tinaea 


Om  VPay  KJe 
Spot  Newa— 3rd  Priae 
by  Seymour  O.  WaJlersteia 
N.  Y.  Daily  News  Photo 
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AU  /a  Wkit* 

Pictorial— 2nd  Prize 
by  Bill  Stahl— N,y.  Mirror  Photo 


DomhU  Hetuitr  Triplt  Play 

Sporu— 1st  Pyiae  Featurea  Group 

by  John  Rooney- Press  Asoocknoai  Photo  by  Joseph  Coeta— N.  Y.  E>aily  Newa  Photo. 


25  out  of  26  PRIZE  WINNERS-499  oM  of  500  of  oil  entries . . .  GRAFlEX-nrade! 


of5Be**£A 

PhotoBrtP*'*” 

*,^.tth«Pr*J 

i^soeia'io'*?* 


Tbis  praud  record  for  GRAFLEX*made 
C«n«EM  exiftcs  onfy  bocause  the  men  be* 
Iliad  ifcefe— rei  ha  adietheir  assignments 
whh  skill  and  a  precision  matching  that 
of  the  inatruments  they  use. 

GRAELEXdoes  it  again!  Yes,but  equally 
important,  the  press  photographers  do  it 
again  and  iigain,  continae  to  rofl  up  r«c> 


ords  and  raise  the  sundards  of  news  and 
pictorial  photography. 

Out  hats  are  off  to  all  photographers— 
in  Service  or  assigned  to  the  home  front 
. . .  for  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  chron* 
icling  the  War  and  in  recording  pictori- 
ally  life  at  home . . .  for  the  nation’s  press. 
THS  FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION. 

Rechester  S,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAFLEX  gets  great  pictures! 

MWVUMa'  V,  *maeiiayMMi«Mitfiw^rsBaannr  PI.,.  ■>»,  m  v  snas  w;iA;r>wi«d.  tw.An.«u.s.r.iif. 
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Australian  Press 
Asks  Voluntary 
Censorship 

Need  Seen  for  Curbing 

Power  of  Commonwealth 

Censor,  As  in  England 

By  Frank  Packer 

Managing  Director, 

ConBolidated  Preu,  Sydney 

SYDNrr,  Australia,  May  15  ( By 
Cable) — Australian  newspapers 
are  pressing  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  replace  its  mandatory 
system  of  censorship  with  the 
voluntary  English  system.  This 
is  the  latest  development  in  the 
conflict  between  newspapers  and 
censorship,  which  came  to  a 
showdown  April  17,  when  four 
daily  newspapers  of  Sydney 
were  seized  by  Commonwealth 
authorities  for  publishing  a  Joint 
statement  and  editorial  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  censor. 

This  resistance  to  censorship, 
which  was  led  by  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  publish^  by  my  com¬ 
pany,  grew  out  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation  and  Censorship  Ar¬ 
thur  Calwell  and  the  newspapers 
over  the  ineffectiveness  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  publicity  services  abroad, 
especiaUy  in  America.  Spokes¬ 
man  for  the  newspapers  was  the 
president  of  the  Australian 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ruppert  Henderson. 

^arga  oi  Lying 

On  April  14  the  Minister  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  accusing  Hen¬ 
derson  of  lying  because  be  had 
said  the  politick  censorship  had 
driven  numy  American  corre¬ 
spondents  away  from  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  area.  When  Hen¬ 
derson  tried  to  answer  this  at¬ 
tack  with  specific  examples  of 
what  he  considered  political  cen¬ 
sorship,  the  censor  cut  the  state¬ 
ment  heavily.  The  Dally  Tele¬ 
graph  published  the  Minister’s 
attack  on  Henderson  and,  to 
show  that  Henderson’s  statement 
had  been  censored,  published 
blank  spaces  equal  to  the  amount 
of  matter  cut  out.  The  censor 
claimed  that  this  was  a  breach 
of  the  regulation  which  forbids 
newspapers  to  indicate  censor¬ 
ship. 

lilien  on  the  following  day — 
Sunday — the  Telegraph  again 
printed  blank  spaces  to  show 
that  a  second  statement  by  Hen¬ 
derson  and  an  editorial  on  cen¬ 
sorship  had  been  censored.  Com¬ 
monwealth  officers  prevented  the 
paper  from  going  on  the  streets. 

On  April  17  four  Sydney  news¬ 
papers,  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
Sydney  Morning  Herald — morn¬ 
ing  papers — and  Sun  and  Daily 
Mirror  —  evening  papers  —  pub¬ 
lished  a  joint  statement  repeat¬ 
ing  Henderson’s  two  censored 
statements  and  explaining  what 
the  censor  had  done.  They  also 
published  editorials  attacking 
what  they  considered  political 
censorship. 

Federal  officers  seized  copies 
of  each  paper  and  prevented  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  papers  then  asked 
the  High  Court  to  restrain  the 
censor  from  preventing  publica¬ 
tion,  claiming  that  censorship 


"BARRY'S  BABY"  BATTLES  JAPS 

’’Barry's  Baby."  the  Havoc  bomber  shown  above,  which  is  based  in 
New  Guinea,  is  named  ior  Barry  Fans,  editor-in>chiei  oi  International 
News  Service.  Standing  beside  the  plane  alter  it  returned  from  the 
Hollandia  attack,  in  which  it  figured  prominently,  are  (L  to  r.):  Maj.  ' 
Kenneth  E.  Rosebush,  lola,  Kan.;  Lt.  Harold  Prince.  Venice.  CaL,  the 
pilot;  Lt.  CoL  John  P.  Henebry,  Plainfield.  IlL.  and  Lee  Van  Atla.  INS 
correspondent. 


should  confine  itself  entirely  to 
information  likely  to  convey  in¬ 
formation  of  value  to  the  enemy, 
and  asked  the  court  to  declare 
that  the  joint  statement  should 
not  have  been  censored  on  these 
grounds. 

The  High  Court  granted  an  in¬ 
junction  and  all  papers  the  next 
day  published  the  joint  state¬ 
ment  and  the  editorials  the  cen¬ 
sor  had  previously  prohibited. 
The  censor  issued  prosecutions 
against  my  company  and  the 
Morning  Herald,  and  against  the 
editors  of  my  Daily  and  Sunday 
Telegraph. 

Go  to  High  Court 

Meanwhile,  we  asked  the  High 
Court  to  declare  that  censorship 
regulations  had  been  invalidly 
used  on  this  occasion  and  to 
award  our  company  damages. 
The  Chief  Justice  advised  the 
federal  government  and  the 
newspapers  to  confer,  with  a 
view  to  formulating  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  system  of  censorship,  rather 
than  to  seek  a  solution  in  con¬ 
tinuing  litigation. 

We  have  responded  to  this  by 
asking  the  Commonwealth  gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  us  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  censorship  which  has 
proved  so  effective  in  England, 
where  newspapers  voluntarily 
censor  themselves  and  are  pun¬ 
ished  only  if  the  authorities  can 
prove  that  they  have  endangered 
national  security. 

Australian  law  gives  the  cen¬ 
sor  the  power  to  seize  a  news¬ 
paper’s  plant  if  his  rulings  are 
disobeyed.  He  holds  that  once 
his  ruling  is  made,  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  the  newspaper’s 
opinion,  it  is  not  examinable 
even  by  the  High  Court. 

■ 

Ship  Honors  Clapper 

The  Liberty  ship  Raymond 
Clapper,  named  for  the  noted 
columnist  killed  last  February 
in  an  airplane  crash  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  will  be  launched  by  the 
St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Jacksonville,  on  May  22,  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced. 


Utah  Papers  Gagged 
In  Probe  oi  Official 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  15 
— Referring  to  the  ‘‘wishes’’  of  a 
special  district  court  grand  jury 
investigating  circumstances  of 
the  rumor-clouded  resignation 
of  Ogden,  Utah’s  31-year-old  for¬ 
mer  mayor,  Kent  S.  Bramwell, 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  newspapers 
— including  the  Deseret  News, 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  —  have  discontinued 
publication  of  stories  concerning 
witnesses  called  to  testify. 

The  action  was  taken  ‘‘without 
conceding  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
jury  over  'such  information  as 
has  been  published,”  with  each 
of  the  newspapers  expressing 
their  interest  as  being  “solely 
of  giving  every  aid  possible  to  a 
full  investigation  of  the  rumors 
which  attended  the  resignation 
of  Bramwell.” 

Bramwell’s  abrupt  resignation 
March  13  and  his  inunediate  in¬ 
duction  into  the  Army  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  climaxed  rumors  and  re¬ 
ports  concerning  operation  of  a 
pay-off  system  on  pinball  and 
slot  machine  operation. 


New  BedfordI 

4th  LARGEST 
I  MARKET 

■  IN  KA5SACHU SETTS 


Newsprint  Output  f 
Rises  in  ApriL  '44  1 

Production  in  Canada  dufij 
April,  1944,  of  newsprint  gm 
amounted  to  236,353  tons  g 
shipments  to  256,M3  tons.  ^ 
duction  in  the  United  States 
54,636  tons  and  shipments  M 

The  output  in  Newfou 
was  19,725  tons  and  shi  _ 
were  24,077  tons,  making's  toW 
North  American  productioa  i 
310,714  tons  and  shipments  i 
336,723  tons.  Total  prodaeda 
in  April,  1943,  was  310,708  tea 
and  shipments  were  334,7S8  tea 
‘There  was  one  working  dar  la 
in  April,  ’44,  than  in  A]^  't 

‘The  Canadian  mills  prodoig 
39,329  tons  more  in  the  first  fg* 
months  of  1944  than  in  the  fat 
four  months  of  1943,  an  inena 
of  4  and  2-10%. 

Production  in  the  UotW 
States  was  43,465  tons  e 
15  9-10%  less  than  in  the 
lour  months  of  1943;  in 
foimdland  production  was 
tons  or  44  3-10%  more,  m 
net  increase  of  20,738  t 
1 6-10%  more  than  in  the 
four  months  of  1943  . 

Stocks  of  newsprint 
the  end  of  April  were  1 
tons  at  Canadian  mills, 
tons  at  U.  S.  mills,  and 
tons  at  Newfoundland 
making  a  combined  total  of 
874  tons,  compared  with  II 
tons  on  March  31,  1944, 
165,521  tons  at  the  end  of 
1943. 

■ 

Reporter  Joins  Clmgy 

The  Rev.  Wayne  Parker,  i 
newspaperman  for  20  yean,  en¬ 
tered  the  ministry  of  t^  Epjr 
copal  Church  in  rites  at  Sn 
Diego,  Cal.,  May  14.  He  once  m 
nominated  for  a  Pulitzer  Pihe 
while  with  the  St.  Lewis  GUe 
Democrat  and  recently  had  been 
a  reporter  for  the  Los  Asyeia 
Evening  Herald  and  Expnu. 
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Chester  has  always  be* 
a  good  town — and  ttswii 
diversity  of  induitriw 
assures  its  always  beino  >• 

Chester’s  a  Good  Btijl 
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JlvEN  U'e  know  only  a  little  of  what  you  might  do  with  it...  metics,  plastics,  textiles,  photofilm,  insect  repellents,  anes* 

yet.  Triinethylcyclohexanol  (you  pronounce  it  try'-raeth'-il-sy'-  thetics . . .  and  hundreds  of  things  of  benefit  to  you  in  your 

klo>hex'-an-ohl)  is  a  new  industrial  chemical  by  Carbide  and  daily  life. 

Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  . . .  made  with  atoms  oh-  Through  continuing  research  which  is  developing  new  ma« 

tained  from  common  substances,  rearranged  into  molecules  terials  out  of  common  substances.  Carbide  and  Carbon 

that  are  not  known  to  exist  in  nature.  Chemicals  Corporation  is  helping  to  make  many  things 
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What’s  this  new  synthetic  organic  chemical  good  for  ?  No 
one  yet  knows  all  of  the  useful  things  it  might  be  made  to  do. 
If  you  are  technically  minded  you'll  find  some  of  the  facts  so 
far  discovered  in  the  italicized  paragraph  at  the  right.  Whatever 
your  interest,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  new  chemical 
has  potential  uses  in  the  making  of  such  things  as  medicines, 
plastics,  lubricating  oils,  and  adhesives. 

In  their  service  to  industry  as  incubators  for  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  the  laboratories  of  this  Unit  of  UCC  are  continually 
developing  such  new  chemicals.  An  almost  predict¬ 
able  percentage  of  them  prove  to  be  extremely 
valuable.  Out  of  hundreds  already  developed  have 
come  scores  from  which  scientists  in  industry  have 
developeil  useful  products  of  many  kinds. 

Some  of  the  chemicals  are  used  to  make  supe¬ 
rior  anti -freezes.  Others  are  raw  materials  for 
quantity  production  of  vitamins  and  life-saving 
drugs.  Still  others  make  pissible  improved  cos- 


MoM  of  Molecule 
of  Trimethylcyclohcxanol 


more  plentiful  or  more  usefuL  And  the  research  of  this  one 
Unit ...  in  that  field  which  often  most  appear  to  the  layman 
as  “unknown  chemicals”. ..  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
combined  research  of  all  UCC  Units  in  many  basic  fields 
means  to  you. 


Af  Trimethylcyclohexanol  is  one  of  the  newest  additions  to  this 
family  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals,  its  story  is  still  incomplete. 

It  is  an  alcohol  with  a  high  boiling  point  ( 388'  Fahren¬ 
heit).  At  room  temperature,  it  is  a  white  solid  with  an 
odor  like  menthol.  It  dissolves  in  other  alcohols,  gaso¬ 
line,  benzene,  ethers,  and  vegetable  oils  like  linseed 
oil,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  water.  It  can  be  supplied 
in  carload  quantities  if  and  when  the  need  arises. 

Technically  minded  men  and  women  can  obtain 
information  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  more  than 
160  other  products  of  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals 
Corporation  by  writing  for  Booklet  J-5  "Synthetic 
Organic  Chemicals.” 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

UNION  carbide  and  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  Eut  42nd  SiKel  [033  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 


AUOTS  and  MnALS  CHIMICALS 

Bomm  Mrt*llai«l«al  Caatpaajp  Caohlde  aa<i  CarAaBXhemieab  Corporation 

HtTBr.  SieUUr  Companr  ILICTRODIS.  CARBONS  AND  BATTIRIIS 

l^■l>o«i  Slate*  Vanadium  Corporation  Nationai  Carbon  Companj,  Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL  OASU  AND  CARBIDS 

Tbe  Linde  Air  Prodnet*  Companp 
The  Onweld  Railroad  Sereiee  Companp 
The  Prest-O-Lita  Companjr,  lae. 


PLASTICS 

Bakeltto  Corpomtinn 
Plamlea  DKIaian  of  Carbide  and 
Carbon  *** - CorperaUan 
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RIGHTS  OF  MANAGEMENT 

THE  LONG-AWAITED  recognition  of  the 

rights  of  msnagement  in  labor  relations 
has  been  partly  achieved  this  week  in  two 
important  decisions. 

The  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
l%iladelphia  held  that  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  free  speech  protected  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  alike  and  the  Wagner 
Act  “does  not  purport  to  authorize  a  re¬ 
straint  upon  freedom  of  speech  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstance.”  This  is  a  sad  blow  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  which  for 
years  has  kept  employers  in  constant  fear 
of  expressing  any  opinion  about  unions 
with  whidi  they  have  to  deal. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  whose  authority 
is  being  flaunted  by  many  unions,  has  up¬ 
held  the  right  of  management  to  discipline 
employes  who  strike  in  violation  of  a  con¬ 
tract.  It  is  a  pity  the  WLB  does  not 
carry  the  emphasis  of  a  court  decision  and 
Uwt  its  rulings  have  been  garbled  by  in¬ 
consistency.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
some  such  decision  was  not  existing  to 
forestall  the  disastrous  guild  strikes  against 
the  Birmingham  Post,  Chicago  American  A 
Herald-Examiner  and  the  Wilkes-Barre 
papers,  all  of  which  were  in  violation  of 
existing  contracts  although  guild  tactics 
dictated  that  strikes  were  called  when  re¬ 
newal  contracts  were  not  signed  promptly 
and  to  their  liking. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  current  wave  of 
strikes  in  war  plants  that  labor  unions  are 
having  a  “field  day”  in  their  demands  un¬ 
der  the  coddling  laws  and  practices  of  the 
present  administration.  We  repeat  that 
Congress  must  revise  our  labor  laws  to 
make  them  more  equitable  for  manage¬ 
ment  or  industrial  chaos  may  result. 

MECHANICAL  RESEARCH 

WITH  THE  appointment  of  a  three-man 

committee  to  outline  a  plan  for  organized 
research  on  newspaper  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  the  Mechanical  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  a  forward  step  long  advo¬ 
cated  by  many  newspaper  publishers. 

John  Ik  Blake,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  chairman  of  the  committee,  assisted 
by  John  W.  Park,  Chicago-Tribune,  and 
John  A.  Burke,  Gannett  Newspapers,  com¬ 
prise  as  complete  a  set  of  mechanical 
brains  as.  could  be  organised  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  feel  confident  that  some  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  will  come  from  them. 

Undoubtedly,  every  manufacturer  of 
printing  equipment  has  extensive  plans  for 
post-war  productton  of  improved  or  com¬ 
pletely  new  machinery.  Because  of  the 
competitive  element  these  manufacturers 
are  not  revealing  their  ideas  or  plans 
and  U  ia  possible  that  some  of  them  might 
be  wasting  their  efforts  on  something  al¬ 
ready  perfected  by  another. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  proposed 
mechanical  research  organization  should 
be  publisher-financed.  Isn’t  it  logical  that 
these  printing  equipment  manufacturers 
should  also  be  included  in  the  financing 
and  operation?  Why  wests  the  talent  and 
brains  of  an  industry  which  so  far  has  pro¬ 
vided  American  newspapers  with  equip¬ 
ment  inferior  to  none?  Lets  pool  our  money 
and  brains  for  the  best  possible  answers. 

:34 


EDlTi  RIAL 


To  bring  good  newH  to  the  poor  he  has 
sent  me,  to  proclaim  to  the  captives  release, 
and  sight  to  the  blind. — Isalas  LXI,  1. 


A  NOVEL  QUESTION 

THE  ACTIVITIES  of  the  Co-operative 

Commonwealth  Federation,  Canada's  so¬ 
cialist  party,  has  presented  an  unusual 
problem  to  the  newqiwpers  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  as  to  their  right  to  reject  advertis¬ 
ing  which  they  deem  objectionable  and 
their  duty  to  report  the  news.  The  CCF, 
distinguished  by  the  venom  of  its  attacks 
on  big  business,  advocates  “public  owner¬ 
ship  of  banks  and  other  monopolies.”  It 
recently  has  leveled  its  guns  at  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star  for  its  refusal  to  accept  the  party's 
advertising  and  charging  the  Star  has 
“barred  all  news  about  CCF  activities  in 
Montreal.”  that  it  will  not  accept  letters  for 
publication  and  will  not  cover  CCF  meet¬ 
ings. 

A  publisher's  right  to  refuse  advertising 
of  a  questionable  nature  is  not  disputed 
and  the  example  of  CCF  copy  (presented 
elsewhere  in  this  issue),  which  aligns 
Hitler  and  “the  octopus  of  financial  and 
industrial  monopoly”  as  Public  Enemies 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  reveals  clearly  why  some 
newspaoers  will  not  accept  it  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  duty  of  a  newspaper  to  report  ac¬ 
tivities  of  political  parties  considered  by 
the  editor  or  publisher  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  welfare  should  also  leave  no 
question. 

After  remaining  editorially  silent  for 
some  time  the  Montreal  Star  on  May  16 
answered  the  CCF  and  stated  “practically 
every  bit  of  so-called  news  handed  out  by 
the  CCF  is  one  per  cent  news  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent  propaganda.  The 
Star,  in  conunon  with  all  self-respecting 
newspapers,  cannot  and  will  not  allow  its 
columns  to  be  (fluttered  with  cheap  pub¬ 
licity  at  the  expense  of  authentic  news.” 
The  Star  added  that  “actually  during  the 
last  month  it  has  published  almost  daily 
items  of  varying  importance  connected 
with  the  CCF.” 

This  sample  of  CCF  publicity,  sent  to  us 
by  the  Star,  seems  to  back  up  its  allega¬ 
tion  about  ninety-nine  per  cent  propa¬ 
ganda: 

“The  CCF  is  aware  that  it,  more  than 
any  other  party,  voices  the  aspirations  of 
the  Quebec  masses  which  oniy  awaits  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  contempt 
for  the  capitalistic  system  and  those  who 
support  it:  the  Liberal  Party,  National 
Union,  Bloc  Populalre  and  the  Labor-Pro¬ 
gressive. 

“In  brief,  the  CCF  is  going  to  enable 


the  people  of  the  province  of  Quebec  b 
express  itself  freely,  according  to  demoe^ 
tic  traditions.  The  CCF  is  going  to  |h( 
industrial  workers,  the  farmers  and  i| 
wage  earners  the  opportunity  to  take  i 
step  on  the  road  to  social  and  ecoitoak 
liberation.” 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  we  belicK 
newspaper  readers  are  entitled  to  obacnn 
the  arguments  of  all  political  parties,  whsi 
presented  legitimately  and  not  as  pub¬ 
licity,  and  then  be  permitted  to  make  thek 
choice  after  reading  editorial  argunmi 
for  or  against.  The  head-in-the-sand  tadk 
of  denying  news  space  to  opposing  politkri 
views  has  been  tried  unsuccessfully  in  tk 
past. 

Silence  does  not  determine  the  result  d 
any  political  campaign. 

An  editor  lives  up  to  the  code  of  bi 
craft  only  when  he  permits  the  opporitki 
to  be  heard  and  then,  if  in  disagreeoMil 
tears  down  their  arguments  with  souef 
reasoning  in  his  editorial  columns  for  li 
benefit  of  his  readers. 


WORLD  FREE  PRESS  PLANI 

THE  Oklahoma  Democratic  Convention  ha 

adopted  without  dissent  a  resolution  uif- 
ing  a  campaign  plank  advocating  a  work- 
wide  free  press.  This  is  the  first  indieatks 
of  political  interest  in  the  question  ui 
might  well  lead  towards  a  set  policy  of  tht 
future  administration  to  “insist  that  the 
peace  treaties  should  contain  explicit  ud 
precise  commitments  for  all  signatory  m- 
tions  to  agree  that  there  shall  be  compkfc 
equality  to  all  in  the  matter  of  availabilitir 
of  all  official  news  the  world  over,”  a»  at 
forth  in  the  resolution. 

But — lets  not  permit  this  issue  to  hr 
come  a  political  football. 

We  don’t  want  to  be  in  the  position  i 
nictating  any  planks  for  the  Republicn 
platform  but  we  feel  strongly  that  leaden 
of  both  parties  would  be  wise  to  consuki 
the  subject  at  their  Chicago  sessions  ami 
come  forth  with  a  unity  of  purpose  re¬ 
garding  this  fundamental  principle  whkk 
is  vital  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Oklahoma  resolution  probabb 
would  not  have  seen  the  light  of  day  witb- 
out  the  interest  of  Harrington  Wlmberiy, 
publisher  of  the  Altus  Times-Denoent, 
who  is  State  Democratic  Chairman.  Its 
the  duty  of  every  alert  newspaper  edit* 
and  publisher  to  exhibit  similar  interest  in 
the  basic  principle  of  a  world-wide  fr« 
press. 

To  insure  as  much  as  is  possible  agabst 
further  world-wide  conflicts,  Amerkii 
journalists  must  acknowledge  that  ooe 
of  the  causes  of  international  contro¬ 
versy  has  been  the  lack  in  many  US' 
tions  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  that  ei- 
pansion  of  these  benefits  over  the  worid 
would  produce  more  amicable  relatkw 
between  nations. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edr 
tors  in  its  recent  Washington  meetini  w 
sumed  the  leadership  in  this  movem^t 
and  a  committee  is  to  be  named  by  Prod- 
dent  John  S.  Knight  to  work  with  otket 
organizations  toward  this  end.  The 
tive  cooperation  of  the  State  Departmaal 
would  be  assured  if  our  government  coar 
mit  itself  to  the  world  free  press  principk 
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PEBSONAL 

mention _ 

IIARSHALXi  field,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
gnd  owner  of  PM,  New  York, 
reoeiv^  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws 
atMacMurray 
College,  J  a  c  k- 
sonville.  Ill., 
where  he  gave 
the  commence¬ 
ment  address, 
idvoc  a  1 1  n  g  a 
world  council  of 
nations. 

FSANCIS  S. 

Utmrmr,  g  e  n  - 
eral  manager  of 
the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  Marshall  Field 
nd  trustee  of 

the  University  of  Connecticut 
hw  proposed  establishment  of 
t  University  of  the  Air  at  Brad¬ 
ley  Field  when  the  Army  gives 
it  op,  to  be  maintained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  scientific  and 
poislbly  the  law  departments  of 
(he  university. 

(}EMnr  D.  Scott,  a  director  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
Hon,  past  president  of  the  Illinois 
Pre»  Association,  and  editor  and 
nblisher  of  the  Wyoming  (Ill.) 
wk  County  Post,  has  been 
naed  executive  assistant  to 
li-fjov.  Hugh  Cross  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Orville  E.  Priestly,  editor 
ud  publisher  of  the  Crowley 
(La.)  Signal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisiana  Press  As- 
ndatlon  at  its  May  7  meeting 
It  Bastrop,  La. 

Charles  C.  Woodson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brownwood  ( Tex. ) 
Bulletin  has  acquired  the  Cole- 
ism  (Tex.)  Democrat  Voice, 
weekly,  from  H.  H.  Jackson. 

J.  W.  Howerton,  publisher  of 
the  Cuero  (Tex.)  Record,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Cuero  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

in  The  Business  Office 

MELVIN  G.  PATTON  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 
Press.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  Press  since  1935,  having 
mtered  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  field  in  1925  and  served  on 
the  Gazette-Times  and  Sun-Tele- 
(rsph. 

Cbarux  Liles  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  business 
tAce  is  lather  of  a  fourth  child, 
bom  April  22. 

T.  h.  BstrrroN,  circulation  man- 
•  >Kr  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont. ) 

.  Spectator,  was  elected  president 
J  M  the  Canadian  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  at  the  an- 
’  wal  convention  in  Windsor,  Ont. 
lid  week. 

*■  VacEHT  Connolly,  who  was 
r  ifvertlsing  and  sales  promotion 
S??****'  11**  fli™  Auer- 

w  Sons,  New  York,  before 
-  joining  the  chemical  warfare 
J^ce  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  has 
I  released  from  military  ser- 
•'  aee  ud  has  accepted  portion 
a  ■  aiaistant  in  the  promotion  de¬ 
ls  prtment  of  the  Philadelphia 
iteord. 


Oborgk  N.  Weimes,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Orange 
(Cal.)  News,  has  been  elected 
mayor  of  Orange.  He  started  at 
the  News  in  1925  as  a  linoty]^ 
operator  and  shifted  to  the  front 
office  in  1941,  entering  politics 
the  following  year  as  a  council¬ 
man. 

Constance  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  research  department  of  Mc¬ 
Call  magazine,  has  Joined  the 
promotion  department  of  PM, 
New  York. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JOSEPH  VAN  HART,  who  was 

assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  now  is 
serving  with  OWI  overseas,  and 
Allen  Keith  has  been  mov^  up 
from  the  rewrite  desk  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  city  editor’s  staff. 
Lew  Gerlach,  former  city  editor 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Glovers- 
ville  (N.Y.)  Herald,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  crew  of  the  In¬ 
quirer.  Evelyne  Watts,  copy 
girl,  has  been  promoted  to  re¬ 
porter. 

Thomas  Hargis,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman  who  has 
been  employed  in  shipyard  war 
work,  has  returned  to  journalism 
as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record’s  rewrite  staff.  Jack  Mor¬ 
ris  has  transferred  to  the  Record 
news  staff  from  the  News.  Frank 
Toughill,  formerly  of  the  Record 
staff,  has  joined  OWI. 

Ray  Wilcove,  of  the  INS  staff 
in  Philadelphia,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  Bureau 
to  work  in  the  Senate. 

Ralph  T.  Jones,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution  has  resumed  his  column 
on  the  editorial  page,  after  being 
ill  with  virus  pneumonia. 

Mrs.  Lenna  Burdette  McKin¬ 
ley,  of  Atlanta,  was  recently 
awarded  first  prize  in  a  feature 
story  contest  conducted  by  the 
National  League  of  American 
Pen  Women  for  her  story  ‘T  Must 
Send  My  Boy  To  War,”  published 
in  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Journal 
Sunday  Magazine  Section.  The 
manuscript  won  out  of  85  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Pen  Women  branches 
in  22  states. 

Marshall  Dana,  editor  of  the 


editorial  page  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Jottrnol,  was  the  only 
newspaperman  from  the  States 
to  accompany  a  press  tour  the 
entire  length  of  the  new  Alcan 
highway  and  the  Canol  project. 
The  trip  was  made  by  bus  and 
airplane. 

James  D.  Olson,  acting  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Oregon  State 
Defense  Coimcil,  has  resigned 
effective  June  1  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise.  He  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Ed  Goetzl,  who  is  devoting 
full  time  to  his  editorship  of  the 
Forest  Products  News,  weekly 
trade  paper  of  the  paper  and  log¬ 
ging  industry,  published  by  the 
Enterprise  organization. 

Eric  W.  Aixen,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
late  dean  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  U.P. 
bureau  in  Salem,  Ore.,  following 
a  medical  discharge  from  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  Allen  was  U.P. 
bureau  manager  in  Fresno,  Cal., 
early  in  1943  when  he  entered 
military  service.  He  and  Mrs. 
Allen  became  parents  in  April 
of  their  first  child,  a  girl.  Allen 
succeeds  at  Salem  Jerry  B.  Han¬ 
nifin,  transferred  to  Mexico  City 
as  assistant  U.P.  manager. 

Malcolm  Allen,  U.P.  man¬ 
ager  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been 
transferred  to  managership  of 
the  Fresno,  Cal.,  bureau,  s«c- 
ceedlng  Mary  Jane  Jenkins,  who 
resigned  to  enter  overseas  Red 
Cross  work.  New  U.P.  manager 
at  Tacoma  is  Theodore  Morello, 
former  journalism  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  editorial  employe 
on  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In¬ 
telligencer.  Ann  Taylor,  assis¬ 
tant  manager,  has  resign^  to  be 
married  and  is  succeeded  by 
Mary  Jo  Ramaker,  of  Seattle. 

Miss  Libby  Lackman  has  left 
the  city  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  to  become  associated  with  | 
the  Blue  Network  at  WJZ,  their 
New  York  station.  Julian  Picker, 
formerly  with  CBS  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  radio  news  bulletins  for  the 
Times  hourly  broadcast  over 
WMCA.  Kathleen  Teltsch,  who 
was  Times  correspondent  at 
Columbia  University,  and  earlier 
at  Hunter  College,  is  joining  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ARE  YOU  Completely  PREPARED 
FOR  INVASION? 

— with  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 

"This  fortlon  l•rvle•  It  rvgardad  in  th*  United  Statai  at  the  bait 
and  most  raliabia  nawt  sarvica  davotad  axclutivaiy  to  feraign  nawt.” 

— Basil  L.  Waitari,  Exaeutiva  Editor 
Tha  Minnaapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribuna 

"It  is  so  ob{activoly  praparad  that  wa  usa  it  haiv  as  fraaly  as  if 
thara  wara  no  intarnational  boundary  lina  saparating  us  from  tha 
Unitad  Statai."  — W.  L.  MeTaviih 

Tha  Vancouvar  Daily  Provinca 

"A  uniqua  taam  of  foraign  corratpoiida«tt  tuppliaa  this  sarvica  with 
soma  of  tha  soundast  rasrorts  availabla  in  tha  worid  today." 

— Alai  H.  Faulknar 

Tha  London  Daily  Talagraph  and  Morning  Post 
Exelasha  Salt  Raprtaafativt: 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  Des  Moinos  | 
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and  the 

beleaguered 

ballerina 

Sonia,  beautiful  Russian  dan¬ 
cer  made  captive  by  a  gorilla 
tribe,  finds  that  her  ballet 
dancing  fascinates  the  beasts 
but  that  the  moment  she 
stops  dancing  her  savage  cap- 
tors  raise  their  clubs  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  kill  her.  Faced  with 
no  alternative  but  to  keep 
dancing  she  rapidly  nears  ex¬ 
haustion  —  a  situation  that 
calls  for  the  utmost  in  courage 
and  cunning  from  Tarzan  if 
he  is  to  save  Sonia. 

Edgar  Rice  Bnrrou^s  is  at 
his  dramatic  best  in  this  novel 
and  nerve  -  tingling  new  se¬ 
quence  which  starts  soon  in 
the  TARZAN  daily  strip. 
Would  you  like  us  to  send  yon 
advance  proofs? 
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regular  N.  Y.  Times  city  staff. 

Baud  Todrin  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  head 
of  the  shcmping  news  section  of 
PM,  New  York.  Arthur  Lnpzia, 
photontkpher,  is  the  father  of  a 
boy,  Just  bom. 

Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  acti¬ 
vities  editor  who  authored  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  mass  starvation  of 
children  in  last  week's  Life  is 
now  on  tour  of  prison  camps, 
and  Loyal  Compton,  reporter, 
will  criticize  army  court  martial 
procedure  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Jean  Joyce, 
home  institute  department,  has 
resigned  to  go  to  Washington  as 
an  information  specialist  for 
OPA. 

Shirley  Graf,  formerly  on  the 
publicity  staff  of  Loew’s  theaters, 
has  Joined  the  New  York  Mirror 
as  assistant  to  the  department 
editor  in  dramatics,  music  and 
art. 

Murray  Stoopack  of  the 
broadcast  desk  of  the  New  York 
News,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  WQXR  News  Department, 
replacing  Ed  Pitney  who  re- 
slaned  to  Join  the  OWI. 

Bernie  Kooser  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  U.P.’s  New  York 
cable  desk  to  the  cable  desk  in 
the  San  Francisco  bureau. 
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Mary  McKean,  assistant  state 
editor  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette,  has  Joined  the  Press 
Association  staff  at  Memphis, 
Term. 

Paul  Hoffman,  copy  desk- 
man  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  been 
named  mid-south  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Drew  Shankle,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  Join  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  Ira  Brock  is  back  as  a  re¬ 
porter  after  a  short  sojourn  with 
the  Chicago  Sun. 

Elmo  Greene,  of  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Chattanooga 
( Tenn. )  Times,  has  become 
editor  of  the  Dalton  (Ga.)  Citi¬ 
zen. 

Sarah  Lawrance,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  reporter, 
is  back  at  work  after  a  month 
off  following  a  major  operation. 

C.  H.  Phillips,  formerly  with 
the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  sheriff 
for  Lauderdale  County. 

E.  J.  Mays,  formerly  of  Water 
Valley,  Miss.,  has  Joined  the  AP 
as  chief  of  the  Jackson,  Miss., 
bureau.  He  succeeds  Mary  Rut¬ 
ter,  transferred  to  the  Kansas 
City  bureau. 

Roy  B.  Justus  has  Joined  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  staff  as  editorial  page 
cartoonist,  succeeding  Scott 
Long  who  has  entered  the  Navy. 
Justus  comes  from  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

Donald  J.  Rutherford,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Battle  Creek 
( Mich. )  Enquirer-News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Florence  Dean,  reporter 
on  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator,  resigned  recently  to  be 
with  her  husband.  Squadron 
Leader  Basil  Dean,  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  Canada  after  two 
and  a  half  years’  service  with 
the  RCAF  overseas.  Squadron 
Leader  Dean  was  also  a  reporter 
on  the  Spectator  prior  to  his 
enlistment.  He  expects  to  be 
posted  somewhere  in  Canada. 

Joe  Lautens,  CP  supervisor 
for  the  Hamilton,  Ont.,  district, 
is  recovering  from  an  emergency 
operation  caused  by  a  ruptured 
appendix. 

Alan  McGrew,  city  editor  of 
the  Escondido  (Cal.)  Times- 
Advocate  for  19  years,  has  Joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.’s 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  division. 

Robert  W.  White,  San  Diego 
( (3al. )  Union  cop3n:eader  and 
former  Tucson  Arizona  Star  re¬ 
porter  for  six  years,  has  Joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft 
Corp.’s  Tucson  modification  cen¬ 
ter. 

Steve  Jewsbury  of  the  San 
Francisco  AP  bureau  has  been 
transferred  from  the  traffic  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  New  York  bureau, 
and  John  C.  Miller  to  the 
Richmond,  Va..  bureau. 


With  The  Colors 


ACTING  LT.-COM.  RONAl3) 
JUDGES,  formerly  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont)  Telegram,  has  been 
appointed  to  command  the 
H.M.C.S.  Winnipeg,  a  frigate. 


Maj.  Frank  Keenan,  former 
assistant  city  editor,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  spent  a  10-day 
furlough  with  his  family  at  Ham¬ 
ilton  recently  after  being  some 
months  at  Bootswood,  New¬ 
foundland.  Major  Keenan  en¬ 
listed  at  the  start  of  the  war 
and  was  overseas  for  more  than 
two  years  before  being  posted  to 
his  present  location. 

James  W.  Gardiner,  formerly 
district  manager  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Von- 
couver  ( B.  C. )  Sun,  has  now  re¬ 
ceived  his  commission,  follow¬ 
ing  completion  of  a  course  at 
the  Canadian  Army  Officers’ 
Training  Centre,  Brockville,  Ont. 

Diggory  Venn,  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter 
who  saw  service  as  a  Marine 
combat  correspondent  at  Guadal¬ 
canal,  has  been  promoted  from 
sergeant  to  second  lieutenant, 
and  ordered  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  an  indoctrination 
period.  Another  staff  man  re¬ 
ceiving  a  service  promotion  is 
Paul  Draper,  police  reporter, 
from  sergeant  to  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Field  Artillery.  Lt. 
Draper  is  a  pilot  in  the  Air  Corps 
branch  of  Artillery.  Curtice 
Clark,  former  day  city  editor,  is 
now  a  captain  in  the  Army  and 
serving  as  liaison  officer  with  the 
American  and  British  forces  in 
India. 

Lt.  Ewing  Hass,  publisher  of 
the  Arcadia  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has 
been  assigned  as  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  a  Navy  sub-chaser  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

Maj.  Paul  Havely,  formerly 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  staff, 
has  been  appointed  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Intelligence  Division, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 
Ensign  Jill  Stern  Capron,  of  the 
WAVES,  daughter  of  publisher 
J.  David  Stern,  of  the  Record, 
and  former  feature  writer  on  the 
local  staff,  has  been  transferred 
from  New  York  to  district  train¬ 
ing  office  in  Philadelphia  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  WAVES. 

Bob  Hofman,  of  the  AP  staff 
in  Philadelphia,  is  being  induct¬ 
ed  this  week  into  the  Navy. 

Joseph  Conley,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  staff  photographer,  and 
Robert  Ewing,  district  reporter, 
have  Joined  the  Navy. 

Harrison  P.  Martin,  son  of 
John  C.  Martin,  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  while  serving  with  the 
Navy,  has  written  a  book  en¬ 
titled,  “Heritage  of  the  Navy,” 
said  to  be  primarily  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  officers  and  men  of  the 
enlisted  Navy  personnel. 

Lt.  George  H.  Heintzelman, 
son  of  C.  H.  Heintzelman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coatesville  (Pa.) 
Record,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  has  been  promoted  to 
captain  in  the  9th  Armored  In¬ 
fantry  Division. 

Marine  Pfc.  Stanley  Fink, 
editor-on-leave  of  the  Bethlehem 
( Pa. )  Globe-Times  and  first  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Camp  Lejeune  Globe, 
has  Just  been  promoted  to  his 
present  rank  and  assigned  over¬ 
seas. 

Harry  Haas,  art  director  of 
the  circulation  promotion  de- 
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partment  of  the  New  York  Jesh 
nal-American,  has  been  traJaik 
for  service  in  the  U.  S.  Mr. 
chant  Marine  at  Kings  Pofait 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.  Lt.  Jhr 
Robinson,  local  department,  k 
now  overseas  on  naval  serviei. 

Ray  Platnick,  PM,  New  Yofi, 
is  now  chief  photographer  of  th 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photogn^ 
laboratory  at  Long  Beach,  (hi 

Lt.  Anthony  Formato,  of  Oc 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  » 
counting  department,  is  reported 
missing  in  action  after  a  for^ 
flight  over  Germany.  Pen 
Beckley,  reporter,  formul;  n 
the  Kansas  City  Journal,  ha 
joined  the  Army. 

Michael  James,  son  of  Eowa 
L.  James,  managing  editor  of  ft 
New  York  Times,  has  comiftW 
his  29  missions  as  bombuftr 
with  the  8th  Army  Air  Foroiii 
England,  and  has  been  groundil 
He  is  now  performing  speak 
duties  for  the  Army  in  Looda. 
Jack  Shanley,  former  Udm 
ship  news  reporter,  now  a  cor 
poral  in  the  Army,  wrote  friods 
on  the  Times  that  while  hYvk- 
ing  through  India  recently  he 
stopped  at  a  canteen  and  oe( 
Herbert  Smith,  his  cousin,  aho 
a  former  employe  of  ft 
Times. 

Pfc.  Pat  Richards,  fonnerir 
of  the  Alpena  (Mich.)  News, his 
arrived  overseas.  His  brother. 
Pfc.  Phil  Richards,  is  at  the  pod 
hospital,  Scott  Field,  IlL,  rectr- 
ering  from  a  nasal  opentioD. 
They  are  the  sons  of  Euar 
Richards,  publisher  of  the  Nm 

Lt.  Eugene  Hoag,  navigator  m 
a  B-24  Liberator,  former  Jseku 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot  canier 
boy,  has  been  reported  miHiiit 
in  action  following  a  bombiif 
mission  over  Germany. 

Cpl.  Garret  Cope,  fomet 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-PsKM 
staff  photographer,  wai  ir 
united  with  his  brother,  Be. 
James  Cope,  in  the  Jun^  if 
India  after  being  separated  lot 
two  years.  Both  are  with  phr 
tography  imits. 

Lt.  John  W.  Steger,  fomef 
member  of  the  photographk  itd 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  now  oi 
leave  with  a  combat  camera  unit 
of  the  9th  Army  Air  Foret  b 
England,  has  been  promoted  b 
captain. 

William  P.  (Bill)  Caldwbj* 
formerly  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn) 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  bw 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  v 
Merchant  Marine.  Emory  Get 
NELL,  former  reporter,  now» 
the  Army  hospital  at  Atlant* 
City,  has  learned  he  has  a  nt* 
daughter. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Oliver,  assu^ 
city  editor  of  the  Richiet* 
( Va. )  News-Leader,  on  toff 
with  the  armed  forces,  is  wriW 
stories  on  the  Italian  front  w 
Virginians  he  has  met  them  » 
the  News-Leader.  Maj.  F. 
Lutz,  formerly  of  the  Newr 
Leader  editorial  staff,  is  not 
serving  in  the  planning  an^ 
erations  sections  of  the  SW 
Army.  ^ 

Frank  Drake,  former  AtUM 
(Ga.)  Constitution  report^ 
been  promoted  to  a  li®®**? 
(s.g)  in  the  Navy  and  i»  * 
tinned  in  Charleston,  S.  C 
{Continued  on  page  31) 
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fAII  the  ships  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company’s  American  fleet  contin* 
ued  in  war  service  during  1943, 
under  requisition  to  the  Govern* 
ment  .  .  .  Besides  35  of  our  own 
^  ships,  the  Government  allotted  to 

the  Company  45  additional  vessels 
for  management  and  operation  .  .  .  During  the  year 
5,000,000  tons  of  cargo  were  handled  .  .  .  By  the 
end  of  1943  wartime  losses  from  our  American  fleet 
had  reached  20  vessels  ...  6  new  fully  refrigerated 
ships  were  ordered  .  .  .  When  wartime  conditions 
permit,  the  Company  plans  to  operate  these  ships 
in  a  new  regular  weekly  service  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  Central  America  to  Great 
Britain  and  Europe,  as  well  as  resuming  its  long* 
established  Caribbean  services  .  .  . 


Mm  Who  Maa  the  Ships 

No  tribute  is  too  great  to  pay  to  the  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  the  men  who  have  sailed  Ameri* 
ca’s  merchant  ships  through  sub*infested  waters 
to  bomb-blasted  harbors,  month  after  month.  70 
officers  and  195  members  of  the  crews  of  ships 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Company  have  lost 
their  lives  by  enemy  action  since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Company 
struck  special  gold  and  silver  Medals  in  1943,  for  Meritorious 
Service  at  Sea  Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty,  and  five  awards  already 
have  been  made. 


MannmK  the  Air  Waves 

The  Company’s  communications 
subsidiary.  Tropical  Radio  Tele¬ 
graph,  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Middle  America.  Tech- 
nical  personnel,  both  in  and  out  of 
uniform,  contributed  their  skill  to  ' 
the  Armed  Forces 


included  ^  [  W  ’-M, 

in  these  activities  is  the  operation  I  ' 

of  the  sole  international  Radio  J 

Telephone  Service — connecting 

Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras 
and  Guatemala  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


War  Crop  Victonr  Gardsns 

l^lien  the  Japs  took  the  Far  East,  they  cut  off  the  Western  World 
from  many  indispensable  crops  .  .  .  rubber,  abaca  (source  of  manila 
rope),  quinine,  rotenone  (insecticide),  and  esseiyial  oils.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  turned  to  tropical  America.  Many  of  these  strategic  crops 
have  now  been  established  there.  Some  have  already  produced 
substantial  harvests. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  played  an  important  role  in  this  war 
effort — in  plantings  on  its  own  lands,  in  aiding  local  farmers,  in 
providing  seed  stock  from  its  experimental  farms. 

By  the  end  of  1943  plantings  of  vitally  strategic  abaca  alone  amounted 
to  28,682  acres.  As  with  the  other  war  crops,  this  has  been  and  is 
on  a  strictly  non-profit  basis  to  the  Company. 


Specialists  ia  Tropical  MedkiM 

The  staffs  of  the  Company’s  12  modern 
hospitals  in  tropical  America,  and  scores 
of  field  stations,  have  served  our  Armed 
Forces  and  local  populations  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area.  In  the  United  States,  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
menthas  been  devoted  to  medical  activities 
connected  with  the  manning  and  operation 
of  the  steamers  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

OUAHMALA  ★  El  SALVADOR  it  HONDURAS  if  NICARAGUA  if  COSTA  RKA 

PANAMA  if  COLOMBIA  if  CUBA  if  JAMAICA,  B.  W.  U  ^ 

\  A  Glimpse  into  the  Future  .  .  .  When  Victory  is  won,  the  ships  of  the 

t  I  Great  White  Fleet  will  return  to  their  familiar  Caribbean  routes, 

^  and  take  up  once  again  the  peacetime  task  of  transporting  passengers 

and  cargo  between  Middle  America  and  the  United  States.  Proud 
new  ships  will  join  them  .  .  .  other  routes  linking  Middle  America 
with  Europe  and  the  United  States  will  be  expanded  ...  all  helping 
to  build  a  new  era  of  peace  and  progress. 


5- Year  Ad  Schedule 
Builds  Hot  Dog  Sales 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  ta  in  a  Mciea) 

ON  MARCH  1,  1989,  the  Miugr 

Newspapers  of  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y..  distributed  the 
first  copy  of  the  White  Plains 
Reporter-Dispotch.  On  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  day,  Martin 
Rose,  frankfurter  purveyor, 
walked  into  the  Dispatch  office 
and  said  he  wanted  to  run  three 
ads  every  week.  He  signed  a 
contract  and  agreed  to  pay  the 
Dispatch  $7.50  a  month  for  a  full 
year. 

On  Marsh  1,  1044,  he  signed 
his  sixth  contract,  which  now 
costs  him  $18.33  a  month.  His 
schedule  calls  for  a  one-inch  ad, 
six  days  a  week,  for  a  full  year. 

Long  believers  in  the  principle 
of  continuous  schedules  and 
from  tihree  to  six  ads  a  week, 
year  in  and  year  out,  all  of  the 
eight  Macy  Newspapers  have 
dozens  of  case  histories  that  any 
national  advertiser  might  study 
with  profit. 

Soles  Jump 

One  manufacturer  we  know 
has,  in  five  years,  jumped  his 
gross  sales  in  the  Macy  Newspa¬ 
per  territory  from  $16,121  in 
1938  to  over  $128,000  in  1943. 
Like  Martin  Rose,  this  manufac¬ 
turer  runs  several  ads  every 
week  of  the  year. 

The  Rose  story  came  to  us  in  a 
letter  from  Ben  H.  CarroU,  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Reportor-Dispatcfa.  Here  it  is: 

"The  story  back  of  the  renewal 
of  one  of  our  most  valued  ad- 
vertisittf  contracts  is  so  interest¬ 
ing.  (Business  Manager)  Bill 
Fanning  and  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  make  use  of  it  in  your 
Editor  &  Publisher  column. 

“The  advertiser  is  ‘Martin’s 
Hot  Dogs,’  which  is  a  15  x  20- 
foot  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the 
elevated  railroad  tracks  in  the 
‘wrong’  end  of  town.  Martin 
Rose,  the  proprietor,  signed  one 
of  the  first  contracts  we  sold,  his 
first  being  a  2-inch,  3-times- 
weekly  contract;  cost,  $7.50  a 
moath.  The  second  year,  he  re¬ 
newed  for  the  same  space  at  an 
increased  rate. 

“The  third  year,  we  discon¬ 
tinued  that  type  contract,  so  he 
signed  for  250  inches  bulk  space, 
at  another  rate  increase,  and 
continued  his  tri-weekly  sched¬ 
ule.  The  fourth  year,  he  went 
on  a  1-inch  daily  basis  and  has 
continued  since  that  time,  re¬ 
cently  signing  his  sixth  year  con¬ 
tract  at  $18.33  a  month. 

‘‘During  this  five-year  period, 
he  has  discounted  every  one  of 
his  bills,  and  he  has  been  con¬ 
vinced  from  the  beginning  that 
it  paid  to  advertise  hot  dogs  that, 
prior  to  the  war,  sold  for  only 
five  cents.  The  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  he  is  doing  forced  him  to 
close  up  for  the  entire  month  of 
February,  1944,  to  catch  up  on 
ration  points,  but  his  daily  ad 
ran  all  the  time  the  place  was 
closed,  reminding  customers  he 
would  be  open  again  in  March. 


“I  wish  we  had  100  more  small 
advertisers  like  him.’’ 

Last  year,  Americans  spent 
over  $16,000,000,000  in  food 
stores.  In  addition  to  this  all- 
time  high  of  consumer  food  buy¬ 
ing,  Americans  spent  over  $3,- 
000,000,000  in  restaurants,  hoteis 
and  small  places  like  the  15x20- 
foot  Martin’s  Hot  Dog  place.  An 
analysis  of  the  linage  bought  by 
eating  places  leads  to  the  belief 
that  most  of  us  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  one  of  the  most 
profitable  classifications  in  any 
market. 

’The  wish  of  Mr.  Carroll,  as 
expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of 
his  letter,  “I  wish  we  had  100 
more  small  advertisers  like  him,” 
can  be  made  a  reality  if  three 
simple  suggestions  are  followed: 

1 —  The  first  thing  necessary  is 
a  carehil  check-up  of  the  foods 
and  drinks  sold  by  your  pros¬ 
pect.  To  be  sure  that  the  Rose 
success  was  built  on  a  solid 
foimdation,  we  visited  the  place, 
sampled  the  food  and  checked 
the  service.  Never  have  we 
eaten  a  more  delicious  hot  dog, 
never  have  we  tasted  so  fine  a 
sauce,  and  the  coffee  was  perfect. 

2 —  ’The  average  eating  place  is 
open  more  hours  every  d^  than 
is  the  average  business  establish¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  it  is  easier  to 
sell  eating  places  from  three  to 
six  insertions  a  week.  Martin 
Rose  is  open  from  6:30  ajn.  to 
2  a.m. 

3 —  Whether  an  inch  or  more 
space  is  used,  the  copy  should 
be  ^ort.  Martin  Rose  uses  a 
simple  cut  of  a  chap  eating  a 
frankfurter  with  but  three  words 
of  copy:  ‘‘Martin’s  Hot  Dogs.’’ 

Nawspopers  the  Medium 

Sell  just  one  restaurant  or  eat 
shop  like  Martin  Rose’s,  and 
your  second  and  tenth  prospects 
are  easily  sold.  Our  limited  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  food  business, 
which  covers  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  has  convinced  us  that  news¬ 
papers  can.  if  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  seli  more  men,  women  and 
children  at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
other  advertising  medium. 


Yen  Cu  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Larqest  Market 

—Greater  Clevelaad 


Ohio’s  Second  Larqest 
Market 

— ^  Adioceet  Ceoeties 


OLEVELAND  PUM  DEAliR 


To  keep  their  food  points  in 
balance,  millions  of  Americans 
are  eating  out  one  or  more  times 
every  week.  It’s  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  to  let  them  know  in  your 
newspaper  the  best  places  for 
limches  or  full-course  dinners. 

Small  advertisers  are  usually 
the  most  profitable  advertisers 
in  any  newspaper.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  build  up  a  large 
classification  of  small  advertisers 
who  sell  meals. 

■ 

Illinois  Group 
Plans  Full-Scale 
Selling  Program 

Chicago,  May  16 — Plans  for 
continuance  of  an  aggressive 
selling  program  among  national 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
was  approved  by  members  of  Il¬ 
linois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets 
at  their  8th  annual  meeting  here 
yesterday. 

Included  in  the  program  are 
projects  calling  for  a  new  set  of 
consumer  surveys  of  various 
products,  together  with  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  valuable  statistical 
information  on  wholesalers,  job¬ 
bers  and  distributors  in  various 
fields  related  to  post-war  selling 
and  merchandising.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Paul  Gorham,  general 
manager  of  Illinois  Markets,  is 
setting  up  a  separate  research 
and  survey  organization,  of 
which  he  is  the  director. 

Illinois  Research  &  Survey  is 
the  name  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  already  has  94  wo¬ 
men  investigators  and  is  in  a 
position  to  aid  manufacturers 
and  their  advertising  agencies  in 
obtaining  information  among  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers.  This  re¬ 
search  and  survey  group  is  to 
operate  entirely  separate  from 
Illinois  Markets. 

Harry  A.  Sward,  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch,  was  elected  president  of 
Illinois  Markets;  Kenneth  F. 
Sapp,  Ottavoa  Republican-Times, 
vice-president;  and  F.  F.  Mc- 
Nughton,  Pekin  Times,  secretary 
treasurer.  New  directors  in¬ 
clude  Curtis  Small,  Harrisburg 
Register;  John  F.  Lux,  Joliet 
Herald-News;  and  William  Ru¬ 
dolph,  Macomb  Journal. 

Present  officers,  headed  by  P. 
H.  Wire,  East  St.  Louis  Journal, 
will  continue  in  office  until  Nov. 
30,  1944,  marking  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  the  organization. 


TIME 

The  WcckJr  Ntwuucuiiw 
Editorial  offices  in 
CHICAGO 

DETROIT  ATLANTA 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DENVER  SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 
LONDON  STOCKHOLM 
MOSCOW  MEXICO  CITY 
BUENOS  AIRES 
RIO  OE  JANEIRO  HONOLULU 
NEW  DELHI  ALGIERS 

CAIRO  CHUNGKING 

Full  services  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Winners  Announced 
In  Pabst  Competition 

Winners  in  the  Pabst  Postwv 
Employment  national  CMtpeli- 
tlon  which  has  received  coifr 
try-wide  publicity  since  Decan- 
ber  6  through  daily  newqpapcn 
trade  journals,  opinion  mifn 
zines,  fraternal  papers  and  tk 
Pabst  weekly  radio  show,  wet 
announced  on  Wednesday,  Ih; 
17,  at  a  press  conference  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

“The  first  award  of  $25,000  {« 
the  most  effective  suggesttoni  a 
the  problem  of  postwar  empkigh 
ment  went  to  Herbert  Stein,  gf 
Washington,  28-year-old  chief  K 
the  Economic  Analysis  Secto 
of  the  War  Production  Bond, 
and  the  second  award  of  HOM 
was  given  Leon  H.  Keyserliii( 
general  counsel.  Nation^  Ho» 
ing  Agency,  Washington. 

Fifteen  other  prizes  of  lljM 
each  were  also  awarded  in  tk 
competition  which  was  run  k 
conjunction  with  the  100th  u- 
niversary  of  the  Pabst  Bhit 
Ribbon  Brewing  Co.  Warwick! 
Legler  Agency  was  in  charfeof 
the  publicity  campaign. 

Wedding  Bella 

_ ( Continued  from  pegs  K) 

FIRST  LT.  RICHARD  BITTS 

SC^DDER.  Army  Sifui 
Corps,  former  report^  on  ik 
city  stoff  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  and  son  of  the  poUiahe. 
Edward  Wallace  Scudm,  re¬ 
cently  became  engaged  to  IGs 
Elizabeth  Armstrong  Shible; 
student  nurse  from  Qevriand. 

Ensign  George  Ellis  More. 
USNR,  former  free-lance  ud 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspocd- 
ent  in  Boston,  recently  married 
Miss  Joyce  Smith  in  Wollaston. 
Mass. 

Martha  Summer,  former  it- 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  repcil- 
er  now  with  the  CIO  and  Hun 
Lee,  author,  and  member  of  tk 
Constitution  editorial  staff,  were 
married  recently  in  Atlanta. 


...  turned  out  by 
112  Buffoiodfr 
trict  plants  in  recent  years  oNr- 
oge  more  than  $25,000,000  » 
nual  value.  This  is  butoneofbK 
widely  diversified  industries  lb 
establish  Buffalo  as  a  leods| 
present  and  past-war  marln). 


Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Only  Morning  and  Sundsy 
Newspaper  In  tufMe 

I  S  H  I  R  for  May  2$.  If** 


IN  the  misty  dawn  along  an  English  street  roll  the  day’s  a  new  kind  of  production  system  in  which  high  speed  was 
newly  arrived  Tliunderbolts.  Tear  off  the  "wrappings,”  combined  with  extreme  flexibility  in  assembly  methods, 

condition  them  for  flight — and  they’re  battle-ready!  For  When  something  new  is  to  be  added  to  the  Thunderbolt, 

changes  and  improvements  to  meet  the  Army’s  latest  fight-  or  a  strategic  change  is  to  be  made,  the  production  line 

ing  techniques  were  built  into  them  as  they  rolled  along  doesn’t  stop  for  the  changes.  It  simply  absorbs  them !  The 

the  Republic  assembly  line.  line  keeps  moving! 

All  such  alterations  in  design  and  equipment  are  hard  to  make.  Tliere  is  nothing  easy  about  maintaining  a 

The  re-design  or  re-location  of  even  a  small  element  in  the  production  system  which  is  at  once  fast  and 

airplane  may  sometimes  affect  the  design  of  a  much  larger  flexible.  It  only  sounds  easy.  But  it  does  deliver 

section.  And  to  build  such  changes  into  the  plane  ivithout  Thunderbolts  in  quantity,  and  on  time,  to  all 

halting  production  poses  the  severest  prob-  theaters  of  this  war,  equipped  and  hattle- 

1cm  of  all. 

Republic  anticipated  this  critical  problem. 

It  was  determined  that  no  change  in  battle 
tactics  would  ever  find  the  Thunderbolt 
unready.  Republic  accordingly  created 


ready  to  meet  the  latest  tactical  require¬ 
ments.  Republic  Aviation  Corporation, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  New  York,  and 
F,vanstille,  Indiana. 

Republic  firsts  in  war  point  to  firsts  in  peace 


REPUBUC  AVIATIOM 

CORPORATION 

Specialists  in  High-speed,  High-altHude  Aircredt 

7  miles  up  •  Level  flight  over  400  m.p.h.  •  Eight  50  cal.  machine  guns  •  Bomb  load,  two  1000  lb.  bombs 
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Wrigley  Co.  May 
Use  Newspapers 
In  Ad  Program 

Mor*  Advertising  Plcmned. 
Although  Gum  b  Off 
Home  Front  Mcoicet 

Philip  K.  Wrigley’s  recent  dra¬ 
matic  announcement  that  all 
standard  brands  of  chewing  gum 
manufactured  by  William  Wrig¬ 
ley.  Jr.  Co.,  are  going  to  the 
armed  forces  overseas,  effective 
May  1,  will  not  only  result  in 
more  extensive  advertising,  but 
the  probable  use  of  newspapers 
in  an  expanded  program  to  keep 
the  famotis  Wrigley  brands  and 
familiar  packages  before  the 
civilian  public  for  the  duration. 

Mr.  Wrigley’s  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  retain  the  public's  good¬ 
will,  while  the  company’s  three 
leading  brands  of  gum  are  no 
longer  on  display  in  the  U.  S., 
is  the  reason  why  he  felt  the 
company  could  take  such  an  un¬ 
precedented  action,  without  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  Jeopardizing  the 
future. 

Expanded  Program 

If  the  firm  could  not  continue 
to  advertise  extensively,  it 
would  be  suicide  to  order  com¬ 
plete  stoppage  of  Wrigley’s 
Spearmint,  Doublemint  and 
Juicy  Fruit  for  civilian  consump¬ 
tion,  it  was  pointed  out.  In¬ 
stead,  according  to  Mr.  Wrigley, 
who  recently  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  direct  its  major  policies, 
this  long-time  consistent  adver¬ 
tiser  is  planning  to  spend  more 
money  for  advertising  than  in 
the  past 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Wrig¬ 
ley  told  Eorroa  &  Publisher  that 
those  who  direct  the  company’s 
advertising  program  are  think¬ 
ing  seriously  about  using  news¬ 
papers,  along  with  other  media 
flexible  enough  to  meet  current 
conditions. 

With  its  standard  brands  now 
going  to  the  government  for  off¬ 
shore  and  overseas  distribution, 
the  company  believes  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  public  be  told  why 
the  gum  is  off  the  market,  where 
it  is  going,  along  with  the  story 
of  the  usefulness  of  chewing 
gum  to  the  fighting  men.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  sees  an  imperative  need 
of  keeping  the  Wrigley  package 
alive  in  the  minds  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  through  visual  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Newspapers  Logical  Medium 

As  quickly  as  the  company  can 
ascertain  the  public’s  reaction 
to  ttie  withdrawal  of  its  leading 
brands  from  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  retail  outlets, 
Wrigley  advertising  will  answer 
the  questions  that  are  in  the 
public's  mind. 

Such  copy,  no  doubt,  will  have 
a  news  angle  in  which  news¬ 
papers  are  a  logical  medium  to 
use,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Wrigley  is  a  great  believ¬ 
er  in  flexibility,  constantly 
adapting  the  company’s  adver- 
tisi^  to  current  needs.  He 
claims  radio  to  be  particularly 


suitable  for  wartime  conditions. 
With  demand  far  exceeding  the 
company’s  ability  to  produce 
quality  gum,  Wrigley  has  had 
nothing  to  sell  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  in  its  advertising. 
During  this  period,  Wrigley  de¬ 
voted  advertising  facilities  and 
experience  to  aiding  various  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  with  their  im¬ 
mediate  war  problems. 

Incidentally,  when  Mr.  Wrig¬ 
ley  sent  his  letter  to  more  than 
900,000  retailers  and  distributors, 
explaining  why  the  company 
could  no  longer  serve  both  the 
home  and  fighting  fronts,  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  its 


product,  he  did  not  seek  any 
publicity  through  newspapers. 
The  story  was  obtained  by  those 
newspapers  and  wire  services 
who  had  access  to  the  Wrigley 
letter  to  dealers  and  who  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  newsworthy. 

“Publicity  is  worth  exactly 
what  you  pay  for  it — nothing,” 
Mr.  Wrigley  has  declared. 

He  felt  that  the  decision  to 
supply  overseas  forces  with  the 
limit^  amount  of  gum  available, 
rather  than  to  adulterate  the 
quality  in  order  to  meet  the 
home  front  demand,  should  be 
explained  continually  to  the 
public  in  paid  space. 


To  Convert  to  Daily 

James  E.  Charlet,  vice-pr«i. 
dent  and  general  manager  of  tlit 
Leaf-Chronicle  Co.,  Inc.,  publiA- 
er  of  the  Clark$ville  (Tena.) 
Leaf-Chronicle,  has  announetd 
that  the  company  has  acquind 
the  majority  of  stock  of  the 
Springfield  Publishing  Co.  S.  0 
Murphey,  the  latter’s  torme 
owner,  who  will  continue  u 
president  of  the  new  corporatlco, 
also  announced  that  one  of  the 
two  papers,  the  Springfield  Her- 
ald-News,  published  by  the  ^ 
will  soon  be  converted  into  i 
daily  paper.  The  other  paper  b 
the  Ashland  City  Times. 


Bruy  inmch  tf  tht  Armed  Sirmm  um  tb*  tdifbem.  S*.  ll  *f  *  $trm,  Imfmury. 


Battle  Talk! .  .  .  that  is  what  he  handles  on  this  portable  switchboard.  Close 
behind  our  advancing  troops,  he  holds  the  life  lines  of  men  in  combat.  Through 
these  lines,  flow  reports  from  outposts,  orders  from  command  posts — helping 
to  win  objective  after  objeaivc  on  the  toad  to  Viaory,  Home  and  Peace. 

Western  Electric 


pi  IN  PEACE. ..SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM.\^^  ,uc  of  Viooty-MW  imv ^ 

IN  WAR. ..ARSENAL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT.  j^emm  iaWtr  Bmai 

IDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  for  May  20.  1*4* 


What  caa  he  do 
with  your  money? 

H«  hod  hit  comnda  ci« 
war  with  it  —  wb«*  jro« 
dollan  iDto  wcapoiM.  TW  * 
wiooiQg  u  high— but  diiffwo 
of  the  COM  ofNOTiriMiR|?U» 
sure  otf  Vioorjr— *•••»  ^  ^ 
ym  CS9  M  Wsf  B$9dkl 


Fromontoru  Point  Utah, 

was  the  scene  of  a  history-making 
event  on  May  10,  1869 — the  reali¬ 
zation  of  a  great  American’s  dream. 
It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
visualized  the  vital  need  for  unit¬ 
ing  by  rail,  the  East  with  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  who  authorized 
the  building  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad. 

The  Union  Pacific  struggled 
through  lean  and  troubled  years 


but,  like  other  pioneers,  it  had  faith 
in  America’s  future.  Edward  H. 
Harriman  had  unbounded  faith  in 
America.  His  guiding  genius — and 
the  faith  of  the  leaders  "from  the 
ranks”  who  followed  him — gave 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  railroad. 

America  always  has  offered  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  and  ample  re¬ 
ward  as  an  incentive  for  hard  work 
and  individual  enterprise.  That’s 
why  it’s  such  a  great  country. 


It’s  our  job  to  keep  it  that  way. 

This  year  marks  the  75  th  Anni¬ 
versary —  the  Diamond  Jubilee  — 
of  the  driving  of  the  Golden 
Spike,  the  completion  of ’’The 
Strategic  Middle  Route.”  Union 
Pacific  commemorates  that  his¬ 
toric  occasion  by  continuing  to 
exert  every  effort  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  materials  and  troops  so 
that  victory  and  peace  may  soon 
be  ours. 


Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA”  on  NBC  Coast-to-Coa$t  Network  every  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


SUMOltS  WUm&SUT 


UHIOH  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 

THE  StraietfiC  middle  dodte 


'^ITOR  a  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Moy  20.  1944 
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CLASSIFIED 

ANCAM  Survey  to  Plot 
Post-War  Help  Wanted 


By  Felix  Towle 

ONE  o£  the  high  spots  of  the 

Silver  Jubilee  Conference  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Managers  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Jvne  12-15,  will  be  a  discussion 
of  "Jobs  .  .  .  The  Answer  to 
Post-War  Trends.”  This  particu¬ 
lar  clinic  will  be  conducted  by 
Ralph  W.  Ahrens,  CAM  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  who  will 
have  as  his  supporting  speakers 
Harry  E.  Judges,  CAM  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Evening  Telegram,  and 
WiUiam  H.  Pickett,  CAM,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 

The  clinic  will  open  with  a 
talk  by  Mr.  Ahrens  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  the  conditions  of 
reemployment  in  the  stable  in¬ 
dustries  in  every  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  He  will 
poiat  out  first  the  obligations  of 
such  industries  to  reemploy  for¬ 
mer  employes  who  are  now  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  es- 
sen^l  industries.  Next,  he  will 
show  the  available  manpower  at 
ttie  end  of  the  war  and  how  this 
manpower  will  probably  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufactiure  of 
consumer  goods  by  industries 
now  engag^  in  war  work. 

Income  Charts 

Mr.  Ahrens  has  had  prepared 
several  charts  showing  national 
income  and  its  trend;  population 
and  its  trend;  reaction  in  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  following  wars; 
growth  and  decline  of  war  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  rise  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  scale  of  these  same  in- 
dtistries  when  converted  to  the 
manufacture  of  consumer  goods. 

Other  charts  will  show  the 
composite  delineation  of  popu¬ 
lation,  labor  force  and  employ¬ 
ment  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  up  to  and  including  the 
present  year. 

CAM  Ahrens  will  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Judges,  who  will  point 
out  specifically  the  Canadian 
problem  after  the  war  and  chart 
what  is  being  done  in  Canada  to 
prepare  for  peacetime  conver¬ 
sion  of  industry.  Mr.  Judges  is 
preparing  charts  based  on  statis¬ 
tics  collected  by  the  Dominion 
government  and  will  be  able  to 
furnish  complete  details  on  the 
Canadian  situation. 

While,  of  course,  economic 
conditions  in  the  Dominion  are 
entirely  different  from  those  in 
the  U.  S.,  so  far  as  labor  is  con¬ 
cerned,  many  general  principles 
will  apply  to  both  countries,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  clinic  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  show 
the  entire  picture  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

Mr.  Pickett  will  follow  CAM 
Judges  with  data  pertinent  to 
the  main  purpose  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  That  purpose  is  an  open 
discussion  on  the  advisability  of 
the  ANCAM  qransoring  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  labor  conditions  Gi  all  the 
important  industries  in  the  coun- 
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try.  In  discussing  this  survey, 
CAM  Ahrens  said: 

“The  subject  (Jobs  .  .  .  The 
Answer  to  Post-War  Trends) 
as  I  see  it,  is  one  that  I  don’t 
believe  any  of  us  have  the  an¬ 
swer  to,  and  if  we  think  we  do 
have  the  answer,  of  course  it  is 
based  merely  on  theory. 

“Many  of  us  who  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  question  for  weeks 
think  that  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  managers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  should  sponsor  a  survey 
to  be  made  by  each  newspaper, 
in  its  own  market,  to  show  as 
accurately  as  possible  what  the 
manpower  requirement  after  the 
war  will  be;  how  many  of  the 
people  presently  employed  in 
industry  will  immediately  return 
to  private  life;  the  available 
number  of  employables  after  the 
war  and  other  factors  on  which 
we  can  base  an  intelligent  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problems  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  in  the  months 
to  come.” 

The  whole  question  of  whether 
such  a  survey  should  be  made 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  a  free  and  unbiased  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  survey  and  the 
technique  of  making  it. 

Should  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  decide  that  such 
a  survey  is  needed  and  is  proper, 
it  is  the  plan  of  the  Convention 
to  put  the  details  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  such  a  survey  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
with  instructions  to  prepare  a 
questionnaire,  to  be  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  post-war  labor  survey. 
That  such  a  procedure  as  out¬ 
lined  above  is  necessary  is  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  by  most  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  economists. 

A  great  problem  lies  ahead. 
In  1940  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  U.  S.  10  years  old  and  up 
hit  an  all-time  high  of  110  mil¬ 
lion.  By  1960  the  population  of 
this  group  undoubtedly  will  run 
up  to  127  or  130  million  people. 

The  heavy  demand  for  em¬ 
ployes  because  of  war  conditions 
has  resulted  in  the  absorption 
into  industry  of  housewives, 
children  of  school  age  and  men 
and  women  beyond  the  ordinary 
working  age.  Most  of  this  labor 
which  is  being  utilized  today 
will  not  be  available  when  the 
war  is  over. 

The  green,  unskilled  worker 
will  be  the  first  to  be  dropped 
from  payrolls.  Next  will  come 
those  now  eligible  for  pensions 
who  are  today  working  beyond 
the  pension  age  from  purely  pa- 
troitic  motives.  White  -  collar 
workers  now  in  defense  indus¬ 
tries  will  return  to  their  posi¬ 
tions  as  clerks,  accountants, 
salesmen,  etc.,  because  they  will 
be  able  to  make  more  money  at 
their  regular  positions  than  they 
will  make  in  industry  after  the 
war. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  consumer  goods  that 
has  accumulated  in  this  and 
other  countries  since  this  war 
began,  will  keep  employment  at 
a  high  figure.  Most  experts  who 
have  studied  the  situation  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  national  Income 
will  not  shrink  much  more  than 
10%  and  that  70%  of  it  will  be 
derived  from  salaries  and  wages. 
It  also  seems  fairly  obvious  that 
most  of  the  wage  scales  now  in 
force  will  be  continued  through¬ 
out  the  post-war  recovery  pe¬ 
riod. 

This  is  a  problem  for  indus¬ 
try,  rather  than  government,  if 
free  enterprise  is  to  continue  and 
the  largest  degree  of  liberty  is  to 
be  allowed  to  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Each  indus¬ 
try  must  solve  its  own  labor 
problem,  and  it  can  do  it  best 
through  newspaper  advertising 
in  the  Help  Wanted  columns. 

The  proposed  survey  will  show 
definitely  the  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  expansion  that  lie 
ahead  in  classified  advertising 
departments. 


Carriers  Entertained 

The  Detroit  News  entertained 
3,500  of  its  newsboys  at  the 
Barnes  Brothers  circus  in  Olym¬ 
pia  Stadium  on  May  15.  Tickets 
for  the  carriers  were  distributed 
from  neighborhood  stations  by 
district  managers,  who  also  ac- 
companied  the  boys  to  the  show. 


Bennett,  fiauk  Join 
Bureau  of  Advertising 

L.  Alvan  Bennett,  formerly 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of  tk 
Newark  (N,  J.)  News,  and 
Charles  J.  Hauk,  Jr.,  former  pn- 
motion  manager  of  Guide  man 
zines,  have  joined  the  sales  de 
partment  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Freder 
ick  Dickinson,  sales  manaier 
announced  May  16. 

Bennett  joined  the  Bureau 
following  a  year  and  a  hall  of 
Army  service,  which  he  coo- 
eluded  as  a  company  commander 
in  the  405th  Infantry,  102ii(! 
Division.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Army  he  had  spent  six  years 
with  the  Newark  News. 

Hauk,  before  joining  Gukk 
Magazines  in  early  1943,  was  lor 
11  years  an  account  executiye 
with  Lockhart  International 
Xnc.,  and  before  that  was  mar 
keting  consultant  for  W.  F 
Powers  Co.,  lithographer. 

■ 

Bond  Mats  Available 

To  open  the  5th  War  Loan 
Drive  beginning  June  12,  the 
West  Virginia  Publishers  Asoo- 
ciation  is  mailing  every  nevi- 
paper  in  the  state  two  mats,  one 
of  the  bond  itself,  the  othir  i 
montage  showing  a  bond  sopor 
inposed  on  a  background  of  nt 
photos,  both  three  columns.  IW 
Association  is  urging  the  news¬ 
papers  to  run  these  cuts  on  pafe 
one  as  part  of  the  campaigito 
reach  the  state’s  recoid-limk- 
ing  quota  of  $81,000,000. 


A  ioAorof^fr 
Prm4tt€t  ^0, 


GOOD  TO 
UST  DOT! 


That's  what  stereo  men  say  about 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats.  They  produce 
typse  or  halftones  equally  well  with 
an  ease  of  manipulation  that’s  truly 
surprising.  Try  Burgess  Chrome  Mats 
.  .  .  and  see  for  yourself. 


i 
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MATS 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manutatiurtr,  and  Oiitribulor,  ol  Buratti  Chiomi  and  Tone  Tr,  »• 

FREEPORT  ILLINOIS 

Pocific  Coa..t  Ropr pserttutiv . 

RALPH  LEBER  CO  4Z6PoUon0ldQ  SEATTLE  WASH 


IDITOB  A  PUILISHIRferMayZI.  | 


\  MViaTIOAl  OF  FRIENDSHIPS 


In  the  long  reach  from  sail  to  steam,  Matson  has  sped  the 
new  and  never  spared  the  old.  It  has  taken  the  travail  out  of 
travel  in  the  Pacific  and  made  it  a  joy  to  remember  and  re¬ 
new.  It  has  revealed  to  Mainlands  and  Islands  what  each  has 
to  offer  the  other  and  found  anchorage  in  the  sentiments  as 
well  as  the  ports  of  the  peoples  it  serves.  And  when,  our 
war  task  done,  peace  comes  and  the  oceans  of  earth  and  sky 
are  safely  tuvigable  again,  Matson  hopes  in  both  to  be  able 
to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  fiiends. 


JfJfOlirS  THE  PACIFIC 


MATSOS  LINE  ( MATSON  navigation  company  •  THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP 
COBIPANY)  TO  HAWAH,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AUSTRALIA  VIA  SAMOA,  FIJI 


Plan  $50^ 
Fund  to  Honor 
W.  A.  White 

Topeka,  Kan.,  May  13 — Pre¬ 
liminary  steps  were  taken  today 
at  a  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Jay- 
hawk  to  establish  and  finance  a 
William  Allen  White  Foundation 
to  encourage  better  journalism 
in  Kansas. 

A  small  group  of  editors  dis¬ 
cussed  ways  and  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  $50,000  as  an 
endowment  to  make  awards  for 
superior  newspaper  work.  The 
foundation  will  in  no  way  con- 
fiict  with  the  plans  being  made 
by  Emporians  to  memorialize 
their  most  illustrious  citizen. 

Henry  J.  Allen  of  Wichita  was 
named  chairman  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  committee.  Fay  N.  Seaton  of 
Manhattan  is  secretary.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  nineteen  or  more  Kan¬ 
sans,  representing  various  lines 
of  professional,  Vocational  and 
business  interests,  will  be  named. 

The  Kansas  Press  Association, 
representing  all  the  newspapers, 
will  cooperate  in  the  ground¬ 
work  and  participate  in  the  rais- 
injg  of  funds.  The  organization 
will  be  chartered  and  will  op¬ 
erate  as  an  institution  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  educational  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  interests  of  the  state.  It 
is  believed  that  $100,000  can  be 
raised  for  the  foundation. 

One  of  the  suggested  planks  in 
the  program  calls  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  new  building  at  Kan¬ 


sas  University  to  house  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism. 

Those  attending  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  meeting,  in  addition  to 
Allen  and  Seaton,  were: 

Rep.  F.  B.  Ross  of  Emporia;  R. 
A.  Clymer,  El  Dorado  Times; 
Carl  Rott,  Win/ield  Courier;  W. 
T.  Beck,  Holton  Recorder;  Oscar 
Stauffer,  Topeka  State  Journal; 
Ed  F.  Abels,  Douglas  County 
Outlook;  John  Redmond,  Burl¬ 
ington  Republican;  Howard 
Rusco,  Kansas  Press  Association, 
and  Milton  Tabor,  Topeka  Daily 
Capital. 

■ 

WPB  Names  New 
Committee  on  Printing 

Washington,  May  17  —  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  ad¬ 
vise  WPB  on  matters  affecting 
the  composing  and  typesetting 
equipment  industry,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  with  David  B.  Fell  of 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision  as  Government  presiding 
officer. 

Appointed  were:  E.  P.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Riv¬ 
ers,  Wis.;  Lee  C.  Hammond,  Ham¬ 
mond  Machinery  Builders.  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.;  Philip  P.  Merrill, 
Ludlow  Typograph  Co.,  Chicago; 
George  F.  Morrison,  Milwaukee 
Saw  Trimmer  Corp.,  Milwaukee; 
John  W,  Reid,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Walter 
A.  Sittig,  H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  E.  J.  Thompson,  Thompson 
Cabinet  Co.,  Ludington,  Mich.; 
E.  O.  Vandercook,  Vandercook 
&  Sons.  Chicago;  H.  G.  Willnus, 
Intertype  Corp.,  Brooklyn. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Maps  Pay  Plan 
For  Servicemen 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  seek¬ 
ing  government  approval  of  a 
plan  under  which  the  newspaper 
management,  supplementing  gov¬ 
ernment  allotments,  will  see  to 
it  that  families  of  married  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  armed  forces  will 
receive  at  least  two-thirds  as 
much  as  they  were  getting  in 
private  life  from  the  Tribune. 

Unmarried  employes  in  the 
service  will  receive  semi-annual 
bonuses.  When  governmental 
approval  of  the  plan  is  granted, 
payments  will  be  started  imme¬ 
diately  and  will  be  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1. 

To  be  eligible  under  the  plan 
employes  must  have  been  with 
the  Tribune  at  least  a  year. 

The  principal  feature  of  the 
“make-up-pay”  plan  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  payment  to  each  wife  of 
50%  of  the  difference  between 
her  husband’s  Tribune  pay  and 
his  government  pay  and  family 
allotment,  and  10%  of  that  dif¬ 
ference  for  each  child.  The  total 
is  not  to  exceed  $300  a  month. 

If  the  50%  allowance  for  the 
wife  and  the  10%  allowance  for 
each  child  does  not  lift  the  total 
income  to  two-thirds  of  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  former  salary;  the  Trib¬ 
une  will  make  up  the  additional 
difference. 

In  event  of  the  death  of  a 
married  man  in  service,  the 


Tribune  will  continue  the  mool- 
ly  payments  to  his  family  forg! 
least  six  months. 

Benefits  will  be  paid  on  tin 
basis  of  military  or  naval  pajri 
the  U.  S.  and  the  Tribune  vO 
not  reduce  its  contribution  lot 
men  who  are  getting  added  nay 
for  overseas  service.  Payi^ 
will  be  made  on  the  buk  o( 
rank  and  pay  as  of  April  U, 
1944,  with  employes  to  hareM 
benefit  of  any  service  incrtm 
after  that  date. 

Tribune  employes  who  are  le 
ting  more  from  the  Army  ^ 
Navy  than  they  did  from  Ik 
Tribune  also  will  partldiiilt 
Their  wives  will  receive  ||)| 
month.  In  no  case  will  the  hoot 
payment  be  less  than  $10 1 
month,  even  though  on  a  per 
centage  basis  a  smaller  sn| 
would  be  called  for. 

There  are  at  present  ( May  U) 
744  employes  of  the  Tribune  ud 
its  Chicago  subsidiaries  in  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  service. 

m 

C.  E.  L.  Wingate,  83. 
Boston  Editor,  Dies 

Winchester,  Mass.,  May  15- 
Charles  E.  L.  Wingate,  81,  fai 
many  years  editor  of  the  BoSm 
Sunday  Post  until  his  retlnnat 
in  1940,  died  tonight  at  hie  hoot 
here.  Mr.  Wingate,  former  |a- 
cral  manager  of  the  old  fioSn 
Journal,  was  at  one  time  a  diiec- 
tor  of  the  Hotel  and  Newi  Con- 
pany.  Metropolitan  Sales  Capo- 
ration,  and  Community  Nevs 
Dealers  Corporation. 


THE  CIRCUS  IS  THANKFUL  TO  THE  PRESS 


WITH  editors  in  a  dither  between  newsprint  nightmares  and  space  shortages.  The 

Greatest  Show  On  Earth  blossoms  forth  this  spring  with  a  finer  circus  than  ever 
and  bids  for  favor  of  the  press. 

Launching  its  1944  season  with  a  raft  of  refreshingly  new  features  and  a  wealth 
of  interesting  copy  material.  The  Ringling  Bros  and  Bamum  &  BaMey  organizatioa 
is  truly  thankful  that  the  newspapers  of  America  have  always  regarded  the  circus 
as  news,  and  handled  it  as  such. 

Members  of  the  Big  Show’s  press  department — Roland  Butler,  general  press 
representative;  Hal  Olver,  story  man;  Allen  Lester  and  Bernie  Head — have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  they’re  veterans  at  the  game,  with  hosts  of  old  friends — and  new 
— in  the  country’s  dty  rooms  who  understand. 

These  circus  men,  fully  realizing  today’s  conditions  and  keenly  appreciating 
what  the  folks  in  newspaper  plants  are  up  against,  will  not  be  down  in  the  mouth, 
come  what  may.  They  know  that  the  great  American  institution  they  represent  will 
get  more  than  a  fair  break  from  the  press.  It  always  has. 

For,  the  newspapers  have  been  the  foremost  factors  in  building  The  Greatest 
Show  On  Earth,  and  through  its  long  and  colorful  history  they’ve  never  let  it  down. 
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Flight  Plan  for  New  Frontiers 


son.  Keen  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  multi-purpose 
Fairchild  AT-21.  And  still  greater  attention  follows  the 
development  of  the  revolutionary  new  Fairchild  all- 
metal  Cargo  plane. 

Today,  in  her  own  factories,  Brazil  is  turning  out 
Fairchild  planes  and  soon  will  l)e  building  Ranger 
engines.  From  Fairchild  and  Ranger  engineers  she  is 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  engineering  data  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  them  in  quantity. 

Whatever  the  direction  of  their  aviation 
I  activities,  these  nations  have  had  the 
friendly,  interested  cooperation  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  experts,  backed  by  the  full  resources 
of  an  organization  whose  credo  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  build  "the  touch  of  tomorrow 
in  the  planes  of  today.” 


Swift  progress  is  in  the  air  .  .  .  both  figuratively  and 
literally  .  .  .  for  our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

Vast  land  areas — far  reaches  of  the  interior — fabu¬ 
lously  rich — beckon  our  vigorously  air-minded  amigos. 
Air  trails  already  web  the  maps. 

Fairchild  planes  play  a  vital  role  in  the  ambitious 
plans  of  the  Latin  American  nations.  They  have  long 
been  familiar  sights  in  the  skies  above  Brazil,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Colombia  and  Peru 
will  see  them 


soon.  Fairchilds  ply  the 
Amazon  trade  routes  for  Panair  do  Brasil. 
Many  are  used  in  private  flying. 

Hundreds  of  Fairchild  PT-19’s  train  mili¬ 
tary  pilots  of  these  nations.  Still  others 
serve  as  military  taxicabs  for  air  force  liai- 


Double  Your  Purchases  of 


WAR  BONDS 


dl^AIRCHILD 


ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK 


Burlington^  N.  C  •  Duromold  Division^  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

Affiliated:  Strotot  CorporoHon,  New  York,N.  Y.  * 


twiger  Aircraft  Engines  Division,  Formingdale,  L.  L  * 

Subsidiary:  Al-Fin  Corporotion,  New  York  N.  Y. 


Fairchild  Aircraft  Division,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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KEEPERS  OF  THE  "MORGUE" 

To  colebroto  tho  Kioon's  first  recognition  of  their  profession,  the 
newspaper  "Morgue"  keepers  (members  of  the  Newspaper  Group 
of  the  Special  Libraries  Association)  gathered  at  a  private  screening 
in  New  York  of  “It  Happened  Tomorrow,"  followed  by  a  party  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  Gardens,  where  they  honored  John  Philliber,  actor, 
who  portrayed  their  prototype  in  the  film,  with  an  Honorary  Member¬ 
ship  and  a  giant  pair  of  scissors,  trademark  of  the  Morgue.  At  the 
pa^  were,  left  to  right:  John  Goets,  librarion.  New  York  Post’  Rein¬ 
hold  Pusch,  librarian,  American  Weekly;  Charles  Stolberg,  librarian. 
New  York  Sun:  Matthew  Redding,  librarian,  World-Telegram;  Miss 
Mae  Nyquist,  assistant  librarian.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Maurice 
Symonds,  librarian.  Daily  News;  William  Alcott,  Boston  Globe. 


cmcuLAnoN 

Shows  Need  for 
Higher  Rote  on 
Home  Delivery 

Eric  Maclnnas  Explains 
How  Papers  Con  Get 
More  Net  Profit 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Does  it  make  horse  sense  that 
in  home  delivery  we  perform 
more  service  to  the  reader,  yet 
net  less  revenue? 

Witt  this  question,  Eric  Mac- 
Innes,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y. )  New 
Yorker,  introduces  the  subject 
of  the  difference  in  net  profit 
from  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  buyers  of  newspapers  from 
the  standpoint  of  total  net  rev¬ 
enue. 

Net  Loss  on  Home  Delivery 

As  he  pointed  out  in  his  re¬ 
cent  talk  before  New  York  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  circulation  income  are 
sometimes  paradoxical.  News¬ 
papers  may  charge  five  cents  for 
a  single  copy,  while  the  price 
for  weekday  delivery  may  range 
from  20  to  25  cents,  an  average 
of  from  1  to  2  cents  less  than 
the  nickel  single  copy  price. 

His  suggest^  remedy  is  the 
raising  of  retail  prices,  particu¬ 
larly  for  home  d^ivery,  so  that 
newspm>ers  approxlinate  the 
same  revenue  for  that  service 
as  they  do  from  single  copy  sales. 
He  added,  however,  that  to  gain 
circulation  revenue,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary  to  raise  retail 
rates. 

"It  is  practical  for  you  to  raise 
wholesale  rates  and  not  retail 
rates,  if  your  dealer  or  carrier 
mark-up  is  over  25%,”  said  Mr. 
Macinnes.  "Let’s  be  careful  on 
this.  Mark-up  is  the  difference 
between  wholesale  prices  and  re¬ 
tail  prices  express^  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  wholesale  prices. 
This  is  not  percentage  of  profit.” 

Rais*  Wholesal*  Rates 

He  also  offered  two  other  pos¬ 
sible  contingencies  upon  which 
wholesale  rates  may  be  raised: 

“1.  If  you  give  your  dealers  or 
carriers  services  or  added  fea¬ 
tures  that  improve  profit  position 
without  acti^ty  on  the  part  of 
the  outlet 

“2.  If  your  dealer  enjoys  im¬ 
proved  economic  conditions;  im¬ 
proved  collections;  improved 
coverage  to  expense  of  coverage 
ratio;  improved  position  because 
of  diminished  risk.  Improved 
position  has  nothing  to  do  with 
periods  of  prosperity;  it  is  based 
solely  on  whether  his  margin 
provides  Increased  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  work  he  is 
doing.” 

Mr.  Macinnes  concluded  that 
in  terms  of  retail  prices.  It  does 
not  appear  out  of  line  in  1944  to 
charge  five  cents  a  single  copy 
weekday  and  10  to  12  cents  a 
copy  Sunday  for  single  copy 
sales  and  to  charge  24  to  25  cents 
a  week  for  home  delivery  for 
six  weekday  issues,  with  the  full 
Sunday  single  copy  price  added 


on  for  home  delivery  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  reading  matter. 

In  comparing  the  difference  in 
revenue  normally  obtained,  Mr. 
Macinnes  pointed  out  that  “the 
real  pain  comes  in  the  fact  that 
we  net  21  cents  wholesale  for  the 
copies  it  takes  to  serve  Mr. 
Single  Copy  Buyer  through  a 
reputable,  Mtablished,  adult  self- 
operating  dealer,  while  we  net 
IS  to  18  cents  for  the  copies  we 
reserve  for  Mr.  Home  Delivery 
Subscriber  through  a  less  re¬ 
sponsible,  financially  risky  minor 
c^ing  for  painstaking  attention 
and  supervision.” 

How  Mental  Budget  Works 

He  also  explained  that  circu¬ 
lation  managers  should  be  aware 
the  retail  price  for  newspapers  is 
affected  by  the  fact  that  each 
purchaser  has  a  "mental  budget" 
of  what  he  will  spend  for  each 
item. 

“By  the  very  workings  of  the 
mental  budget  that  makes  radio 
entertainment  and  news,  of  it¬ 
self,  worth  nothing  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  newspaper  to  the  public 
has  been  a  low-cost  item,”  he 
said.  "The  subscriber  has  ex¬ 
pected  home  delivery  at  less  than 
single  copy  price  with  the  as¬ 
surance  ttat  if  delivery  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  the  newspaper  will 
maintain  telephone  service  and 
delivery  service  by  which  it  will 
send  another  copy.” 

Yet  the  “mental  budget”  can 
favor  newspapers  making  retail 
price  increases,  he  continued, 
citing  the  following  example  to 
prove  bis  point: 

“Here’s  how:  John  Jones — a 
hypothetical  fellow — has  a  men¬ 
tal  budget  of  SOc  a  week  for 
newspapers.  He  buys  two  15c 
six-day  papers,  spending  up  to 
the  li^t  of  his  ‘mental  budget.' 

“Suppose  paper  A  goes  to  25 
cents.  Provide  paper  A  meets 
his  needs,  he  pays  25  cents  a 
week  for  paper  A.  Since  paper 
B  is  15  cents  and  paper  A  is  25 
cents,  if  he  bought  both,  his 
newspaper  cost  would  be  40 
cents  a  week,  10  cents  in  excess 
of  his  ‘mental  budget.’  John 
Jones  won’t  go  beyond  his  'men¬ 


tal  budget.’  so  he  stops  paper  B. 
He  buys  paper  A  only.  He,  then, 
pays  for  week-day  papers  25 
cents  a  week.  His  ‘mental  budget’ 
is  30  cents  a  week.  Hence  John 
Jones  is  saving  five  cents  a  week 
on  newspapers.  He  adjusts  his 
reading  habits.  John  Jones  is 
happy. 

“You  might  suppose  that  John 
Jones  would  stop  paper  A,  now 
priced  at  25  cents,  and  take  pa¬ 
per  B  at  15  cents,  cutting  50% 
below  his  ‘mental  budget’  of  30 
cents.  Peculiarly,  John  Jones, 
like  others,  does  not  look  at  his 
newspaper  purchase  in  that  way. 
He  will  tend  to  spend  up  to  the 
maximum  of  the  appropriation 
he  has  set  for  newspapers. 

“Applying  the  psychology  of 
the  ‘mental  budget,’  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  one  way  to  reduce  com¬ 
petitors’  volume  is  to  raise  prices 
so  that  the  purchaser  cannot  buy 
the  competitors’  newspapers  un¬ 
less  he  is  willing  to  go  beyond 
the  limit  of  his  ‘mental  budget.’ 

How  GI's  Get  Paper 

CIRCULATION  managers  on  the 

home  front,  who  may  some¬ 
times  feel  that  wartime  burdens 
are  unsurmountable,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  the  struggle 
that  takes  place  to  insure  “di- 
rect-to-the  fox”  delivery  of  the 
Army  newspaper.  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

S/Sgt.  Leonard  Emmer,  who 
recently  returned  to  New  York, 
after  a  year  and  a  half  as  front¬ 
line  circulation  manager  for 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area,  was  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  circulation  department  be¬ 
fore  he  enlisted  in  the  Army. 
The  greatest  obstacle  in  deliv¬ 
ery  at  the  front,  he  said,  was  not 
enemy  barrages  or  the  rugged 
terrain,  but  Army  red  tape. 

“Sometimes  it  was  difficult  to 
arrange  transportation  of  the 
papers,”  he  said  in  an  interview 
with  New  York  reporters,  “and 
then  when  we  did  get  trucks 
some  one  would  try  to  confiscate 
them.  At  other  times  we  were 
barred  from  restricted  roads  un¬ 
til  we  could  arrange  clearance. 


I  used  to  beg,  borrow  or  stig 
trucks  and  sometimes  etvil;« 
touring  cars  to  get  the  paptn 
out  there.  At  first  it  took  thne 
days  for  copies  of  the  paper  t» 
reach  distant  fighting  posto,  b«t 
now  they  are  delivered  the  sant 
day.” 

Trains,  ships  and  airplanes  ut 
now  used  to  hasten  distributim 
to  Sicily  and  Italy,  said  Sgt. 
mer,  who  landed  under  fire  fa 
North  Africa  in  November,  lit 
and  immediately  set  aboet  or 
ganizing  distribution  machlatf 
to  get  Stars  and  Stripes  to  % 
men  at  the  front. 

Uses  Training  Films 

THROUGH  the  use  of  slideilha 

portraying  each  step  li  lit 
proper  handling  of  a  new^lie 
route,  the  Cleveland  Press*  host 
delivery  department  is  pcofW- 
ing  a  training  program  foe  sii 
carriers.  Weekly  meeting  Mt 
held  with  new  carriers  reoeirlai 
instruction  under  the  dirccta 
of  home  delivery  supervison. 

Slide  films,  with  accoospoe- 
ing  sound  record,  show  the  nn 
carriers  the  proper  prooedoR 
for  making  home  deUrerie 
easier  and  more  profitable. 

■ 

Rules  Committee  Tobin 
Government  Ad  Bill 

Washington,  May  17— TV 
Bankhead-Cannon  Bill  to  im- 
vide  funds  for  Treasury  pur^M 
of  newspaper  advertising  qwK 
to  promote  war  bond  sun  hs 
run  up  against  its  most  suiss 
obstacle — a  vote  by  the  Rules 
committee  to  table  the  propos- 
tion. 

The  bill  came  to  the  Rules 
committee  after  winning  appm- 
al  in  the  Senate  and  indoniiBBt 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Mesas 
committee,  but  it  bore  slight  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  measure  origi¬ 
nally  presented  by  Senator  Jota 
Bankhead  of  Alabama. 

Suggested  funds  had  been  cut 
from  a  $30,000,000  maximum  out¬ 
lay  in  any  calendar  year  to  i 
maximum  of  $15,000,000,  and  the 
media  to  participate  were  limit¬ 
ed  to  those  published  in  smell 
communities  instead  of  bekf 
nationwide. 

The  motion  to  table  was  paud 
at  a  meeting  which  did  net 
have  the  full  committee  attend¬ 
ance,  raising  the  prospect  tint 
it  may  be  revived  at  a  liter 
date.  There  is  no  assurance  tint 
such  a  coiu-se  will  be  adopted, 
however. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

IS  resumed  over  the  occons 


HOIMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  tc  our 
American  coifomeri 

HOIMEN’S  PAPER  MIllS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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Kipling  had  a  word  for  it! 


Remember  the  lines  from 
"Together”  ? 

"For  the  one  will  do  what  the  other  requires 
As  soon  as  the  need  is  shown; 

i  ’’And  hand  in  hand  they  can  make  a  stand 
I  Which  neither  could  make  alone  !” 


Now,  let’s  apply  that  to  the 
railroads. 

^SSi  You  have  in  this  country 
749  separate  railroads. 

They  operate  2t99,627  miles  of 

They  employ  1,450,000  workers. 

They  operate  more  than 
1,800,000  freight  cars— 46,000 
passenger-train  cars. 

P  |j||^  But  today  they  all  work  as  ONE 

»  railroad— giving  a  fine  example  of 

how  private  enterprise  can  ^Sg 

cooperate  in  the  public  interest. 

I  Their  cars— passenger  as  well  as 
^  freight— run  over  one  another’s  \uJ 

S  lines.  Their  equipment  is  “serv-  VM 
iced”  wherever  it  happens  to  be,  U 

4’ft  No  lost  time,  no  lost  motion,  ^ 

no  unnecessary  idleness !  S 

That  way,  the  collective  strength 
i  of  the  railroads,  working  hand 

I  1  S;  ^  in  hand,  is  put  squarely 
t  fully  behind  the  war  efifort. 

Supplement  that  teamwork  by 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  the 
traveling  public,  shippers,  the 
Army,  the  Navy— and  that's  how 
railroads  carry  the  load  of 
World  War  II ! 


BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


Serving  the  Nation 


it  181  have  givers  their  lives  Jor  their  Country 


★  46,07s  in  the  Armed  Farces 


Veit.  N,  Y.  Times 
Promotion  Head, 
Joins  U.  S.  Navy 

IVAN  B.  VEIT,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times 
since  1932,  has  received  his  com¬ 
mission  as  Lieu- 
tenant  (J.g.), 

U.S.N.R.,  and  re¬ 
ports  for  train¬ 
ing  June  28  at 
Fort  Schuyler, 

N.  Y.  He  plans 
to  leave  the 
Times  early  in 
June  for  a  short 
vacation.  While 
he  is  in  service, 

William  J.  En¬ 
right,  former  as-  ,  , 

sistant  business  Ivon  Veit 
news  editor, 

who  has  been  assisting  Mr.  Veit 
for  the  past  nine  month,  will  be 
acting  promotion  director. 

Mr.  Veit  has  been  with  the 
Times  for  16  years.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  he  was  graduated  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  1928,  he 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
department  imder  Jack  Finner- 
*n.  After  about  four  months  in 
this  department,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  promotion.  At  that 
time  Charles  Piickette,  now  with 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  was  in 
charge  of  advertising  censorship 
and  promotion. 

Since  Mr.  Veit  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it,  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  has  grown  from  a 
group  of  five  to  a  present  staff 
of  more  than  50  employees.  Mr. 
Veit,  who  is  35  years  old,  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  two  children. 

B 

Staff  Changes  Made 
On  Indianapolis  Star 

Indianapolis,  May  17— A  series 
of  promotions  on  the  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  A.  Stuart, 
managing  editor. 

Miles  Tieman,  who  has  been 
assistant  managing  editor  and 
news  editor,  t^es  the  newly- 
created  post  of  editorial  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Tieman  has  been 
connected  with  the  Star  for  25 
years  and  served  as  reporter, 
assistant  city  editor  and  city  ^i- 
tor  before  becoming  assistant 
managing  editor. 

Leland  P.  Decker,  former  head 
of  the  copy  desk,  becomes  news 
editor,  and  Maurice  W.  Klefeker 
is  moved  from  assistant  to  head 
of  the  copy  desk.  Ralph  Don- 
ham  goes  up  from  the  copy  desk 
rim  to  assistant  bead. 

Robert  W.  Kellum,  leaves  the 
city  desk  where  he  has  served 
for  three  and  one-half  years  as 
city  editor  and  previously  three 
years  as  assistant,  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  page. 

Robert  P.  Eajrly,  for  three  and 
a  half  years  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  becomes  city  editor.  Previ¬ 
ously  Early  served  as  a  reporter 
for  several  years.  His  place  as 
assistant  will  be  taken  by  Ralph 
L.  Brooks,  who  has  been  a  poli¬ 
tical  reporter. 

Robert  McGill  has  been  moved 
from  the  copy  desk  to  the  post 
of  state  editor,  succeeding 
Charles  Temple,  who  is  now  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


Chicago  Agency 
Changes  Nome 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyng- 
ham  is  changing  its  name  to 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc., 
and  at  the  same  time,  is  chang¬ 
ing  its  Chicago  address  from  310 
South  Michigan  Ave.  to  the  22nd 
fioor  of  the  Field  Building,  135 
South  LaSalle  St. 

James  M.  Cleary  joined  Roche, 
Williams  &  Cunnyi^am  as  vice- 
president  11  years  ago  and  is 
now,  besides  his  connection  with 
the  agency,  Chicago  chairman  of 
United  China  Relief  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Speakers’  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development. 

J.  V.  Gilmour,  of  the  J.  V.  Gil- 
mour  Co.,  which  was  merged 
with  Williams  &  Cunnyingham 
in  1927,  becomes  a  new  vice- 
president  of  the  agency. 

■ 

L  L  Noyes 
Urges  Guarding 
Of  Free  Press 

Makinette.  Wis.  —  May  13 — 
Stressing  that  the  public  and 
the  press  are  intertwined  and 
cannot  separate  their  lot,  Lin- 
wood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe,  and 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
warned  that  the  public  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  if  the 
press  is  to  be  kept  free,  in  a  talk 
before  the  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

A  native  of  Marinette,  and 
president  of  the  Eagle  Printing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Marinette 
Eagle-Star,  Mr.  Noyes  said  that 
“the  press  is  under  attack  these 
days  and  likewise  the  people  are 
under  attack  and  their  liberties 
again  threatened.  Should  the 
press  go  down  before  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  its  enemies,  the  na¬ 
tion  would  be  the  loser,  for  the 
loss  would  be  felt  by  every  in¬ 
dividual,  for  he,  himself,  would 
be  lost. 

Preas  Serves  People 

“Of  course,  from  the  business 
standpoint,  the  loss  would  be  to 
ownership,  labor  and  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  but  no  greater 
than  the  loss  of  other  industries 
and  businesses,  your  own  busi¬ 
nesses,  which  would  go  down 
with  it.  That  is  another  matter, 
bom  of  loss  of  liberty. 

“The  press  is,  however,  more 
than  a  business;  it  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  people  and  without  which 
no  people  can  live  as  free  people. 
Only  when  the  press  is  free  can 
it  carry  out  its  historic  purpose 
of  serving  a  free  people. 

“It  is  a  historic  fact  that  the 
battle  for  freedom  and  the  part 
that  the  press  has  played  in  that 
historic  battle  are  parallel  and 
coincident.  That  is  why  I  have 
said  so  many  times  that  a  free 
press — and  by  the  same  token  a 
free  people — are  in  danger  in 
America  at  this  time.  Each  mo¬ 
ment’s  relaxation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  confusion  of  war, 
brings  threats  of  destruction  of 
people’s  liberties  that  much 
closer  to  realization.” 


850,093  Tons 
Of  Waste  Paper 
Still  in  Homes 

Dept,  ol  Commerce  Report 
Offers  Basis  for  Salvage 
Collection  Quotas 

Households  in  this  country 
still  have  850,093  tons  of  solvable 
waste  paper  on  hand  and  avail¬ 
able  for  collection,  according  to 
a  report  made  public  today  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  For  the  average  family, 
this  represents  46.5  pounds  of 
waste  paper  of  all  grades  that 
can  be  turned  over  to  collection 
agencies  in  local  waste  paper 
campaigns. 

’This  figure  includes  310,190 
tons  of  newspaper,  390,415  tons 
of  magazines,  89,624  tons  of 
brown  kraft  paper  and  59,864 
tons  of  all  other  grades  of  waste 
pai>er.  In  turn,  these  figures  are 
broken  down  to  indicate  the 
quantities  of  waste  paper  avail¬ 
able  in  farm  and  non-farm 
households  in  the  country. 

“Such  basic  data  will  serve  as 
a  means  toward  stimulating 
greater  interest  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  utilization  of  effort  in  the 
waste  paper  salvage  campaign,” 
the  report  states. 

Sampling  TBchniquB  UsBd 

The  report  was  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Forest  Products 
Bureau  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  It  is  based  upon  a  field 
sample  survey  conducted  by  a 
private  organization  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Unit,  Bureau  of  For- 
eifm  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

The  survey  investigated  the 
average  number  of  pounds 
of  waste  paper  per  family 
in  communities  of  different 
populations  in  five  geograph¬ 
ical  areas.  Four  grades  of 
waste  were  considered,  including 
newspapers,  magazines,  brown 
kraft  paper  and  all  other  types. 
The  geographical  areas  covered 
by  the  report  include  the  east, 
south,  central,  west  and  Pacific 
states,  depending  upon  the  ori¬ 
ginal  distribution  of  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  in  these  areas.  ’ITie  study 
was  concerned  only  with  the 
quantities  of  waste  paper  on 
hand  and  not  the  week-by-week 
flow  of  waste  paper  in  the  aver¬ 
age  home. 

A  simple  computation  based  on 
the  detailed  figures  in  the  report 
will  make  it  possible  for  any 
community  to  estimate  the  waste 
paper  on  hand  in  its  homes  and 
salvage  committees  and  news¬ 
papers  througjiout  the  country 
are  being  supplied  with  these 
figures  in  order  that  quotas  can 
be  established  as  goals  in  local 
waste  paper  campaigns. 

"Though  waste  paper  receipts 
are  steadily  going  up,”  the  report 
notes,  “the  demand  is  also  in¬ 
creasing,  perhaps  greater  than 
the  increased  inflow  of  material. 
’Though  first-quarter  receipts  for 
1944  show  a  very  marked  im¬ 
provement,  collections  are  still 
below  the  667,000  tons  per  month 


needed  to  meet  the  9,000,00(Hg 
yearly  goal  for  1944. 

“If  2,000,000  tons  of  waste  ft 
per  are  ne^ed  quarterly  to  mia 
the  goal,  second-quarter  coUte 
tions  will  have  to  be  consida- 
ably  above  those  of  the  fin 
quarter  to  offset  the  deficiean 
of  the  first  quarter.  With  tk 
nation-wide  organizational  la 
ups  now  functioning  for  mon 
efficient  and  widely  distributg 
collections,  the  second  quaita 
may  attain,  if  not  surpass,  tk 
2,000,000-ton  goal  but  it  «1 
require  the  full  cooperation  d 
the  entire  country  to  help  mn 
the  urgent  demand  for  waki 
paTCr.” 

'The  American  Newspapir 
Publishers’  Association  is  ur^ 
waste  paper  “Jamborees"  h 
towns  and  cities  throughout  tk 
country  to  stimulate  May  collat 
tions  and  prevent  the  traditlaak 
falling  off  of  collections  is  Hy 
and  June. 

In  New  York  to  put  new  lUi 
into  the  waste  paper  canq)a||g 
and  increase  coverage  the  ift 
tern  of  news  handling  hat  baa 
reorganized.  Each  newag|pr 
now  assigns  one  repoctacb 
work  for  four  weeks  on  wah 
paper  stories,  with  coordiairtla 
among  the  various  pum 
achieved  by  frequent  notiW 
tion  from  the  caunpaign  oto  d 
the  basic  needs  at  whidi 
drive  is  currently  aimed 

Plans  are  imder  way  for  rr 
placement  of  school  childiabi 
collections  during  summtt 
months  by  Boy  Scout  and 
Club  action  with  weekly  prka 
of  jeep  rides,  tank  rides,  etc, 
and  major  prizes  totaling  fiSOJI 
in  cash  and  war  bonds. 


S.  A.  Agencies  Mergi 

For  the  better  reciprocal  av 
cialized  treatment  of  copy  Fu^ 
redon  Advertising  Afaq. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentii^  hit 
merged  with  Standard  Tiimikt 
de  Brasil,  the  largest  agency  b 
that  coimtry,  with  offices  in  Bb 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and  Pork 
Alegre.  Each  unit  retains  k 
former  company  name,  but  lir 
ture  branches  will  be  namd 
“Pueyrredon  Standard.”  Ricario 
H.  Pueyrredon,  son  of  the  foriur 
foreign  minister  and  later  Aa- 
bassador  to  Washington,  Dr. 
Honorio  Pueyrredon,  is  presidat 
of  the  combined  agency. 
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Program  Set 
For  Mechanical 
Conference 

Primary  attention  will  be  giv¬ 
en  to  future  developments  in 
the  processing  of  newroapers. 
with  full  consideration  or  main- 
tesance  of  present  equipment 
ind  results  of  experimentation 
leKh  new  methods,  at  the 
1^  annual  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  to 
beheld  June  12-14,  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Cleveland. 

Except  for  trade  representa- 
thw  and  a  few  guests,  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  restricted  to 
representatives  of  ANPA  mem- 


Two  things  combined  to  / 
give  Toledo  its  eminence 
^  in  glass  •  .  .  abundance  of 

raw  materials  and  the  inventive  and 
business  genius  of  such  men  as  Edward  Drummond 
Libbey,  Michael  J.  Owens,  and  their  successors  .  .  . 
Libbey  -  Owens  -  Ford,  Owens  -  Illinois,  Libbey  Glass  and 
Owens  •  Corning  piberglas  —  these  are  great  names,  and 
these  are  Tol^o  companies,  supplying  a  large  part  of 
the  nation’s  glass  needs  today  and,  by  constant  re¬ 
search,  finding  and  developing  new  ways  for  util¬ 
izing  glass  in  America’s  industries  and  homes 
of  tomorrow. 


ben.  Representatives  of  other 
newspapers  will  not  be  admit¬ 


ted.  Any  company  serving  the 
newspapers  may  have  two  or 
more  representatives. 

Production  men  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  advertising  agencies  are 
invited  to  attend. 

Sessions  will  be  in  the  Euclid 
Room  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Program  Schedule 

MONUAY.  JUNE  12—10  A.  M. 
Openinir  Session — A.  H.  Bnrns.  New 
Tork  Herald  Tribune.  Chairmnn. 

Address  ot  Welcome. 

Address — Llnwood  I. 
dfflt.  A.  N.  P.  A. 

il)pUcations  of  Electronics  to  Print- 
ar-Oeneral  Electric  €o. 

MONDAY.  JUNE  12 — 2  P.  M. 
Composinir  Room  Session — John  A. 
Burke,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Chairman, 
Metals.  Materials. 


No.ves.  Presl- 


Libbey . . .  makers  of  fine  crystal 
since  18 18.  Today  Libbey  Mod¬ 
ern  American  carries  on  that 
tradition  and  its  Safedge  glass¬ 
ware  is  common  in  homes, 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford’s  "Kitch¬ 
en  of  Tomorrow”,  designed  as 
an  "emancipation  proclama¬ 
tion”  for  the  housewife,  points 
the  way  to  other  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  solving  many  home¬ 
making  problems. 


-  -  and  Prooesaes  Af- 

lecUnr  Future  Typeset  tinv  Machines — 
H.  B.  Freund,  Chief  EmrintaT,  Intertype 


forti 

Meetlnir  the  Maintenance  Problem — 
Hsrrv  L.  Oaee,  Vlce-Pres.,  Merirentbal- 
ir  Linotype  Copp. 

Maistaininii’ 


-  the  Supplies  Invpn," 

loiT— B.  P.  Garrity,  Mech.  Supt..  Hart 
lord  Times. 

MONDAY.  JUNE  12 — 8  P.  1 
6.  B.  AUDITORIUM.  NELA  1 

Address  on  Litrhtinir — Represe 
•I  General  Electric  Co. 

Iinpection  of  Exhibits. 

TUESDAY.  JUNE  13 — 9:30  A 

Stereotype  Session — J.  Orlni 
mn  Sun.  Chairman. 

ExperiencT  With  Direct  P 
koldinr. 

Stereotype  Problems. 

Taptes— Plastic  Plates. 

TUMDAT,  JUNE  13 — 2  P. 

Preaeroom  ~  “ 


The  Dust-Stop  Air  Filter  is  only  one  of  the 
many  products  of  glass  in  fibrous  forms  for 
home  and  industry  produced  by  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation. 


Owens-Illinois  glass¬ 
making  machines 
operate  on  a  24-hour- 
a-day  schedule  supply¬ 
ing  ever  •  increasing 
demands  for  Dura- 
gias  containers  .  .  . 
tomorrow’s  package 
here  today. 


...  and  this  is  the 

TOLEDO  BLADE 


Bums 

w  : —  — “•'*  chairman 

Mellon  Pleture  Films  of  Paper  Han 
■s*  Operstinns — C.  H.  Ruth,  Hunt, 
vahkwton  Star,  Rlwell-Parker  Elec 
kir  Co. 

30-Pouiid  Newsprint.  Use 


The  name  of  Toledo  is 
closely  linked  with  glass  . . . 
and  with  the  Blade,  already 
esublished  for  more  than 
6hy  years  when  glass  was 
first  made  here  in  1888  .  .  . 

As  the  years  have  passed, 
the  Blade  has  become  more 
and  more  a  part  of  the  city’s 
life.  The  fact  that  there  is 
today  a  Blade  for  every 
home  is  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  of  the  friendly  and 
constantly  growing  interest 
and  confidence  of  its  readers 
in  "one  oi  America’s  great 
newspapers.” 


,  A.  A.  Vrurwruii. 

“1S*1J**  •Courier-Journal,  Chairman. 
Niilroom  Layout — H.  M.  Jampol. 
Topici. 

»ro!llSDAT.  JUNE  14 — 9:30  A.  M. 
.  t'Wmrtiis.  Art,  and  Photocraphy 
’■■•p — Maurice  A.  Hasan,  PhUadcI- 
**»  Inquirer,  Chairman. 

•^t  Should  We  Expect  From  a  Col- 
*  Print » — Harrla  B.  Tuttle.  EaHtman 
udak  Co. 

^Maklas  Color  Plate*  for  Newapaper 
JWiB*  —  Jack  Kelt,  Mallinckrodt 
'''■leal  Work*. 

Ereeent,  and  Future  of  Newe- 
BuT  "A— Port  Saylor.  Art  Director, 
wUnd  Preea. 

J™e  Photocaat  Proceea — C.  W.  Ben- 
■».  lacheater.  M.  Y. 

JJwtoce  with  the  Kromolie  Proc- 
^^SPeaker  to  be  eelected. 

wtth  the  nuorosnipbic 
TB* — Sneak  Hr  t«  be  aeiected. 
.ffPmSDAY.  JUNE  14 — 2  P.  M. 
JoAytians  and  Color  Printiny  See- 
5?.  *0^  W.  Park,  Chicaso  Tribune, 
mmiaa. 

Plate*  for  National  Adver- 
Harry  Gibson.  Joseph  J.  Reilly 


"299"  Speeds 
War  News 

continued  from  page  7 

cordings  and  non*priority  pic¬ 
ture  plates,  come  back  overnight 
by  surface  craft  from  Anzio, 
while  other  copy  comes  by  road 
from  the  two  Amy  headquarters. 

Further  augmenting  this  is  the 
sprawling  net  of  Army  courier 
planes  which  fly  copy,  pictures, 
and  newsreel  Aims  on  to  New 
York  and  London.  Average  time 
from  the  Mediterranean  area  to 
New  York  is  four  to  six  days  and 
two  to  three  days  to  London. 
Such  rapid  service  accounts  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  fairly  heavy 
reliance  on  mail  featiues. 

Correq;>ondents  today,  more 
than  ever,  expect  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  rapid  transmission  facil¬ 
ities.  The  war  is  worldwide  and 
news  is  breaking  so  fast  at  so 
many  widely  scattered  points 
around  the  globe  that  news  is 
more  short-lived  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  history.  Delay  kills  news 
deader  and  .quicker  today. 

Great  Progress 

This  fact  has  been  recognized 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  far 
cry  today,  when  speedy  trans¬ 
mission  from  the  frontlines  to 
the  front  page  is  available  at  all 
key  points,  from  the  nerve- 
wracking  days  during  the  Tuni¬ 
sian  campaign  when  frontline 
copy  sometimes  took  as  long  as 
five  days  to  travel  to  Algiers 
where  it  was  forced  to  stand  in 
line  on  glutted  commimications 
facilities. 

Lack  of  even  adequate  opera¬ 
tional  military  channels  plus 
complete  absence  of  scheduled 
air  courier  service  contributed 
to  these  delays.  The  correspon¬ 
dents  at  the  front  bitterly 
slogged  through  the  mud,  were 
dive-bombed,  shelled  and  mach¬ 
ine-gunned  continuously,  and 
wrote  their  dispatches  on  catch- 
as-catch-can  basis.  They  then 
often  bitterly  watched  it  sit  on 
the  field  desk  of  an  air  operations 
officer,  who  greeted  them  three 
days  out  of  four,  with:  “Sorry, 
no  planes  today.” 

This  situation  was  ameliorated 
to  some  extent  in  March  with 
the  establishment  of  Advanced 
Press  Headquarters  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  ( now 
Major)  Jack  Le  Vien,  formerly 
of  Path4  News,  of  AFHQ  public 
relations.  His  staff  bird-dogged 
military  channels  and  discovered 
that  they  weren’t  being  used  to 
capacity.  On  a  slender  teletype 
wire  from  near  the  front  lines, 
over  a  devious  and  circuitous, 
route  to  Algiers,  Major  Le 
Vien's  crew  began  to  file  a  pleas¬ 
ing  15,000  words  daily.  This 
wordage,  plus  a  swift  carrier 
pigeon,  gave  Dave  Brown  of 
Reuters  a  scoop  on  the  last  fall 
of  Gafsa,  90  miles  from  the  tele¬ 
type  head. 

The  situation  at  Algiers  was 
improving  meanwhile  with  the 
installation  of  BCackay  Radio, 
opening  of  Eastern  C^ble  and 
Wireless,  and  introduction  of 
voicecast,  oral  tranwnlssion  of 
press  matarial  to  U.S.  and  Brit¬ 
ish  agencies  monitoring  AFHQ’s 
daily  shortwave  voicecast  broad¬ 
casts.  This  system,  a  field  expe¬ 


dient  and  modernization  of  the 
old  “pony  wire,”  was  developed 
by  Captain  Albert  M.  Wharfield, 
then  ^dio  Officer  of  the  AFHQ 
public  relations.  More  than 
3,000,000  words  of  “press”  have 
bren  thus  transmitt^  by  Army 
announcers  with  weary  vocal 
chords.  This  was  further  aug¬ 
mented  by  “Press  Washington,” 
the  channel  granted  by  the  Army 
for  direct  filing  of  press  copy  to 
Washington  for  U.  S.  agencies. 

Captain  Wharfield,  who  was 
formerly  with  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc., 
radio  audience  analysis  organiza- 
ion,  was  made  press  communica¬ 
tions  officer  for  AFHQ  at  the 
height  of  the  Sicilian  campaign. 
An  almost  impossible  situation 
existed  in  this  campaign.  The 
war  moved  with  such  speed  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  to 
lay  down  firm  press  communica- 
ions  lines.  The  only  solution  to 
the  muddled  press  situation 
would  have  been  a  mobile  cable- 
head  to  follow  hot  on  the  heels 
of  the  troops. 

Although  every  effort  was 
made  to  keep  copy  fiowing  back 
by  plane  to  Malta,  the  nearest 
cabl^ead,  delays  were  encoun¬ 
tered  which  killed  many  stories 
and  mortally  wounded  hosts  of 
others  because  they  concerned 
actions,  incidents  and  geograph¬ 
ical  locations  which  were  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  editorial 
morgues. 

Wharfield  Uses  Radio 

Since  it  was  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  to  put  the  cable  on  wheels. 
Captain  Wharfield  turned  to  the 
next  best  thing  and  struck  a 
bonanza.  He  sold  a  reluctant 
High  Command  on  “in  clear” 
radio  press  transmisison  from 
the  front  to  the  cablehead.  His 
salesmanship  bore  fruit  at  Sal¬ 
erno.  The  first  exclusively  press 
transmitter — a  standard  Signal 
Corps  299 — went  ashore  on  “D” 
Day.  It  trundled  around  looking 
for  a  spot  on  the  beach  cool 
enough  to  sit  down,  got  blasted 
by  artillery,  and  attracted  the 
attentions  of  a  pair  of  curious 
German  tanks. 

Disappointment  was  its  lot  for 
two  days.  While  copy  piled  up 
all  around,  the  operators  sig¬ 
nalled  unsuccessfully  for  the 
cablehead  companion  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Sicily.  Unfortunately,  ship¬ 
ping  being  what  it  was  in  those 
hectic  days,  the  Syracuse  crew 
had  not  yet  arrived.  However, 
when  they  did  get  set  up  late  on 
D  plus  two,  contact  was  imme¬ 
diate  and  copy  was  soon  thunder¬ 
ing  in  to  tell  the  world  about 
one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  the 
Allies  ever  fought. 

All  copy  was  pre-censored  and 
at  Syracuse  was  refiled  by  three 
means,  by  another  299  link  to 
Algiers,  by  the  cablehead  at 
Syracuse  and  by  high  speed  mili¬ 
tary  radio  to  London. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
Air  Corps  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  public  relations  groups 
had  launched  their  own  net¬ 
works  and  the  press  b^an  to 
get  service  unknown  before  in 
&e  Theater,  both  in  getting  the 
news  to  them  from  all  points, 
and  in  pumping  their  own  mater¬ 
ial  out  to  their  editors. 

Highest  point  so  far  in  public 
relations’  wedding  with  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps’  miraculous  299  trans¬ 
mitter  came  on  the  Anzio  Beadi- 


head,  April  23,  when  “Jig  Jig, 
Roger,  Peter,”  the  Press  299, 
bowed  in  for  the  first  voice 
broadcasts  on  U.  S.  and  British 
radio  networks  from  the  Beach¬ 
head,  after  two  bomb-filled 
months  of  test,  during  which 
time  it  had  been  transmitting 
press  by  radio  telegraphy  to  Ad¬ 
vanced  Press  Headquarters  in 
Naples.  ’The  broadcasts  were 
picked  up  by  RCA  in  Naples  and 
re-broadcast  to  New  York,  and, 
for  BBC,  re-broadcast  to  London 
by  way  of  New  York. 

Radio  has  brought  the  cable- 
head  to  the  frontlines,  estab¬ 
lished  the  necessary  principle  of 
frontline  censorship  in  place  of 
central  “cablehead  censorship” 
and  improved  press  coverage  of 
the  war  throughout  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  battle  areas.  Rapid  press 
communications  in  the  future 
will  be  insured  by  the  mobile 
cablehead” — the  ubiquitous  299 
— from  the  front  to  the  nearest 
commercial  cablehead. 

a 

Nystrom  Again  Heads 
N.  Y.  Sales  Executives 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom.  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Marketing,  Columbia 
University,  and  president.  Lim¬ 
ited  Price  Variety  Stores  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  reelected  president 
of  the  Sales  Executive  Club  of 
New  York  at  the  annual  election 
meeting  of  that  organization 
May  18.  This  will  Dr.  Ny- 
strom’s  fifth  successive  annual 
term  as  president  of  the  Club. 
His  candidacy  was  uncontested. 

Elected  to  serve  with  him 
were:  Gene  Flack,  director  of 
public  and  trade  relations,  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  and  Fi^k  M. 
Head,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager. 
United  Cigar- Whelan  Stores 
Corp.  as  vice-presidents;  S. 
George  Little,  president.  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corp.,  now  news¬ 
paper  consultant  to  the  U.  S. 
Treasury’s  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion,  as  secretary;  Csuroll  B. 
Merritt,  manager,  subscription 
book  department,  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  as  treasurer;  and  as 
directors,  Clarence  Francis,  pres¬ 
ident,  General  Foods  Corp.;  Ma¬ 
jor  F.  W.  Nichol,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp.; 
and  George  P.  Johansen,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Advertising  Dis¬ 
tributors  of  America,  Inc.  Harry 
R.  White  continues  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Club,  a  post  he 
has  held  for  the  past  11  years. 

■ 

Bill  oi  Rights  Course 

To  make  instruction  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  mandatory  in  the 
public  schools,  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  has 
drafted  a  measure  providing  for 
such  instruction,  beginning  with 
the  fourth  grade,  and  has  sent 
the  bill  to  every  state  legislature, 
a 

Raises  Price 

Washington,  May  15 — ^Effec¬ 
tive  with  today’s  issue,  the  single 
copy  price  of  the  Wathington 
Po$t  was  increased  from  three 
cents  to  five  cents.  The  price  of 
the  Svtnday  Pott  remained  at 
10  cents  and  there  will  be  no 
change  In  subscription  rates  for 
carrier  or  mail  delivery. 


Steven  Named 
Managing  Edita 
In  Minneapolis 

Takes  Desk  on  Tribune, 
Leaves  Similar  Post 
On  Tulsa  Tribune 

Minneapolis,  May  16— Willia 
P.  Steven,  managing  editor  i 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  since  IS 
will  become  managing  editor  e 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  Jw 
16,  it  was  announced  todtjr  k 
Gideon  Seymour,  executive  oi- 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  Sir 
Journal  and  ’Tribune. 

A  native  of  Eau  Claire,  Ik 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Unhr 
sity  of  Wisconsin  where  in  ta 
senior  year  he  was  editor  of  Ik 
Daily  Cardinal.  Steven  joke 
the  Tulsa  ’Tribune  in  1930  m  i 
reporter.  He  was  busineaik 
promotion  editor  before  bear 
ing  city  editor  in  1936  and  mo- 
aging  editor  a  year  later. 

From  February,  1942,  to  Sq- 
tember,  1943,  Steven  was  vith 
the  Office  of  Censorship,  WiA- 
ington,  as  one  of  nine  executiw 
administering  the  code  of  *r 
time  practice  for  the  press  of  Ik 
United  States. 

He  has  been  a  director  of  Ik 
Associated  Press  Mansging  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association  for  five  ym 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Ni- 
tional  Press  Club  and  Sipa 
Delta  Chi.  He  is  married  ud 
has  two  daughters. 

David  Silverman,  mana|B| 
editor  of  the  evening  Star-Jor 
nal,  continues  in  that  capsdty 
■ 

Science  Writers  Aid 
Army  Medical  Study 

Washington,  May  6-jlD 
Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk,  U.  S 
Army  Surgeon  General,  hai  v 
pointed  five  science  writen  li 
serve  sis  civilism  consultant!  it 
the  preparation  of  infonnste 
for  the  public  on  new  devshf 
ments  in  army  medical  ressad 

The  appointees,  membm  d 
the  Division  of  Medical  Scienca 
of  the  National  Research  Cost; 
cil  and  members  of  the  Natwos 
Association  of  Science 
are:  David  Dietz,  ScripppHw 
ard  Newspapers;  James  C  UW 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Robert  D 
Potter,  American  Weekly;  Ur 
rence  C.  Salter,  associate  dw 
tor  of  public  relations,  Amerte 
Medical  Association;  WilUsBi- 
Laurence,  New  York  Tint*- 
■ 

New  Norfolk  Editor 

Norfolk,  Va.,  May  18— 
tion  of  Lenoir  Chambers, JW 
Dec.  29  associate  editor 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-m 
as  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Ledger  Dispatch  to  su«" 
Douglas  Gordon  who  died  MW  * 
was  announced  here  today. 

■ 

Mississippi  Meeting 

Jackson,  Miss.,  May  18-^ 
dent  J.  B.  Snider  of  the 
sippi  Press  Association,  h^ 
nounced  that  the  annual  wjj* 
tion  of  the  organizati<m 
held  at  Jackson,  June  8^ 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  w 
thall  Hotel. 


far  M«y  ’ 


There  was  a  man 


in  our  town 


AND  HE  WAS  WONDROUS  WISE.  VVTien  he  worked 
his  Victory  Garden,  he  somehow,  skillfully,  got 
more  carrots  and  cabbages  per  square  foot  than 
any  of  his  neighbors. 

Some  Pennsylvania  advertisers,  happily,  are  a 
lot  like  him  .  .  . 


populaticm  than  any  of  14  entire  States  .  .  . 
gfreater  retail  sales  than  any  of  21  entire  Slates. 

But  these  shrewd  advertisers  go  even  further. 
For  somehow  they  sense  the  healthy  normalcy  of 
these  closely-knit  Pennsylvania  communities. 
They  see  the  many  small  plants,  now  busy  on  war 
goods,  but  so  easily  reconverted  to  peace-time 
products.  And  they  size  up  fertile  farm  lands, 
and  other  sound  supporting  factors. 


Sure,  they  sow  the  Phillies  and  the  Pittsburghs 
first  .  .  .  and  the  State’s  nine  other  big  cities.  But 
where  they  really  shine  is  when  they  spread  their 
seed  in  the  82  other  daily  newspaper  cities  and  And  finally,  and  realistically,  they  recognize  that 

towns  under  100,000  City  Zone.  Quickly  they  Pennsylvania  has  more  newspapers  than  any 

estimate  .  .  .  905,027  circulation,  better  than  other  State — more  intensive  coverage  and  more 

6,000,000  urban  population,  21%  of  the  State’s  newspaper-conscious  people  .  .  .  and  that  pays 

total  population,  $900,000,000  in  retail  sales.  out  in  their  kind  of  carrots  and  cabbages. 

That,  in  case  you  don’t  know,  is  more  City  Zone  It  can  for  you,  too. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


AMBRIDGE  CITIZEN  (E)  •  BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CARLISLE  SENTINEL  (E)  •  CHAM- 
BERSBURG  public  opinion  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CON- 
NELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD  -  SENTINEL 
(M)  •  HUNTINGDON  NEWS  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LANSDALE  -  NORTH  PENN  RE¬ 
PORTER  (E)  •  MEADVILLE  TRIBUNE-REPUBLICAN  (M'&E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  NEW  KENSING¬ 
TON  DISPATCH  (E)  •  SHAMOKIN  NEWS  DISPATCH  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES- 
MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WAYNESBORO  RECORD-HERALD  (E)  • 
WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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TELEGRAPHY  MARKS  ITS  lOOth  ANNIVERSARY 


continued  from  page  11 
ute.  And  this  tremendously  in* 
creased  volume  can  now  be  de* 
hvered  at  any  given  time  o£  the 
day  or  night  at  less  cost  than 
the  operator’s  salary  alone  in 
the  past.  The  so*called  round* 
robin  circuits  also  have  provided 
important  improvements. 

■i^e  Associated  Press,  largest 
of  the  great  world  newa-gather- 
mg  agencies,  now  owns  and  op* 
erates  some  3,600  teletype  ma* 
chines,  utilising  the  two  styles 
of  transmitter  —  the  automatic 
typewriter  and  the  tape  style. 
The  principal  of  both  styles  is 
identical.  In  addition,  the  AP 
also  operataa  a  leeaed  wire  vs* 
tern  of  286,000  miles,  exclusive 
of  its  Wi rephoto  network,  which 
provides  a  continuous  flow  of 
news  to  its  members. 

Kent  Cooper  Comment 

Commenting  on  the  centennial 
of  the  telegnqsh,  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  said  to  Editor  & 
Publisher:  “The  centennial  of 
the  telegraph  is  a  tremendously 
significant  event  because  it  is 
the  symbol  of  a  better  informed 
America.  Not  until  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  spanned  the  nation 
was  there  opportunity  to  distrib¬ 
ute  news  fast,  cheaply  and  in 
the  volume  to  which  every  Am- 
erican  reader  is  accustomed. 

“Civilization  has  followed  the 
telegraph  and  in  this  pioneering 
the  Associated  Press  has  played 
a  large  part.  The  Associated 
Press  was  the  first  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  dissemination  organiza¬ 
tion  to  utilize  the  printer  tele¬ 
graph  machine  and  the  AP  has 
develor^  it  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  This  machine  has  a 
carrying  capacity  of  3,600  words 
per  hour  and  delivers  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  across  the 
nation  the  greatest  volume  of 
State,  national  and  world  news 
handled  by  any  news  service. 

“The  automatic  printer  used 
by  the  Associated  Press,”  Mr. 
Cooper  continued,  “is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  developments 
in  the  field  of  telegraphic  trans¬ 
mission.  But  an  even  greater 
development  perhaps  is  the  AP 
Wirephoto  system  which  can 
fiash  a  picture  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  eight  minutes,  deliver¬ 
ing  it  to  scores  of  AP  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  nation  on  the 
AP  Wirephoto  network,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.” 

Other  Phot*  Syatema 

The  Wirephoto  is  strictly  an 
Associated  Press  development, 
on  which  the  AP  owns  patents. 
Other  agencies  transmit  pictures 
electrically  and  the  basic  patents 
are  the  same,  but  the  AP’s  Wire¬ 
photo  is  a  process  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  AP  now  has  a  net¬ 
work  of  7,600  miles  of  Wirephoto. 
operating  18  hours  a  day  and 
handling  300  to  350  pictures  a 
week,  together  with  an  abbre¬ 
viated  service  over  ordinary 
telephone  lines  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  from  receiving  centers. 

In  lsu:*gG  cities  there  is  usually 
but  one  receiving  apparatus; 
elsewhere  receiving  units  are  in 
the  respective  newspaper  plants. 
One  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  Wirephoto’s  circuit  is  its  three 


separate  channels:  one  for  pic¬ 
ture  transmission,  one  for  voice 
communication  and  the  third  for 
telegraphic  communication  for 
technic^  checkups. 

The  transmission  of  pictures 
by  wire  has  infiuenced  papers 
throughout  the  country.  For  the 
first  time  spot  news  pictures  are 
moving  along  with  the  news. 
Hie  photographs  are  transmitted 
with  such  perfection  and  speed 
that  the  finished  product  cannot 
be  detected  from  an  ordinary 
photograph  without  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass,  and  even 
then  one  has  to  know  just  what 
to  look  for  to  discern  any  differ¬ 
ence.  This  modern  method  of 
picture  transmission  has  made 
the  public  picture  conscious;  it  is 
now  routine  to  have  the  pictures 
with  the  last  minute  spot  news. 

The  Associated  Press’s  huge 
leased  wire  network  is  operated 
through  facilities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  ‘Telegraph  Co., 
and  Western  Union. 

U.P.  and  INS 

The  United  Press,  through 
A.T.&T.,  operates  a  total  of 
170,000  miles  of  leased  wires 
and  owns  thousands  of  tele¬ 
graphic  printer  machines  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  have  replaced 
the  old-fashioned  telephone  pony 
services.  ’The  International  News 
Service,  another  large  agency, 
operates  approximately  100,000 
miles  of  leased  wires,  represent¬ 
ing  an  annual  cost  of  about  $500,- 
000,  while  supplemented  service 
tolls  easily  double  that  figure. 

According  to  the  Associated 
Press’  financial  statement  for 
1943,  expenditures  for  the  year 
reached  a  grand  total  of  $11.- 
686,000.  Of  this  sum  $4,100,000 
was  for  the  operation  of  general 
news  wires.  An  additional  $1,- 
000,000  was  expended  for  Wire¬ 
photo  and  for  various  supple¬ 
mental  services,  including  rac¬ 
ing,  financial  news  by  wire,  and 
baseball. 

Kent  Cooper,  incidentally,  is 
himself  a  pioneer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mechanical  tele¬ 
graph  which  first  came  into  wide 
usage  about  1913  and  also  in  the 
development  of  Wirephoto.  It 
was  Mr.  Cooper’s  pioneering 
which  made  coverage  of  the  1916 
World  Series  games  a  sensation 
of  the  newspaper  world.  ’That 
year,  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Cooper  arranged  to  transmit  the 
play-by-play  story  direct  from 
the  ball  park  to  every  point 
the  AP  leased  wire  system  with¬ 
out  any  intervening  relay  or 
delay.  Over  a  single  26,000-mile 
circuit  the  news  was  transmitted 
from  the  ball  parks  in  Boston 
and  Brooklyn  to  every  office  of 
every  leased  wire  member  news¬ 
paper.  ’The  plan  worked  fiaw- 
lessly  and  the  late  ’Thomas  A. 
Edison,  who  was  once  a  tele¬ 
grapher  himself,  telegraphed  his 
conipratulations  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
‘“nie  Associated  Press  must  be 
wonderfully  well  organized  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  what  was 
done  in  the  ball  games,”  said  Mr. 
Edison.  “Uncle  Sam  now  has  a 
real  arterial  system  and  it  is 
never  going  to  harden.” 

’The  telephone  also  has  played 
a  vital  part  in  the  modern  com¬ 


munications  system,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  transatlantic  cables  and 
wireless.  Although  there  are 
now  necessarily  wartime  restric¬ 
tions,  the  transatlantic  telephone 
and  the  ship-to-shore  telephone 
are  common  enough. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Timet,  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers.  utilize  the  telephone  exten¬ 
sively  in  handling  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  Herald  ’Trib¬ 
une  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  field,  handling  the  calls  from 
its  far-flung  correspondents  over¬ 
seas  on  a  contract  basis.  ’The 
correspondent,  or  reader,  merely 
reads  his  story  into  the  wire.  At 
the  Herald  ’Tribune  office  opera¬ 
tors  monitor  the  calls,  which  are 
recorded  and  then  reproduced,  or 
“played  back,”  while  typists 
swiftly  transcribe  them.  Everett 
Walker,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  says 
that  this  system  has  proved 
cheaper  and  more  advantageous 
in  other  ways  than  the  usual 
wireless  or  cable  system.  The 
stories  are  recorded  either  on 
discs  or  metal  tape  and  repro¬ 
duced  through  a  device  which 
has  a  foot  control  so  that  the 
typist  may  stop  and  resume  the 
recording  at  will. 

In  London  the  Herald  Tribune 
employs  a  special  reader  whose 
sole  job  is  to  read  the  stories 
as  filed  by  the  correspondents. 
He  speaks  at  a  rapid-fire  pace, 
a  sort  of  Winchell  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  averaging  about  200 
words  a  minute. 

Morse's  Background 

This,  then  was  what  Morse 
started  when  he  sent  that  first 
telegraphic  message  one  hundred 
years  ago.  A  successful  artist 
long  before  he  became  famous 
for  his  invention.  Samuel  Finely 
Breese  Morse  was  bom  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  April  27. 
1791  and  died  on  April  2,  1872, 
laden  with  honors  from  many 
foreign  governments.  He  became 
interest^  in  electrical  matters 
while  serving  as  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

It  was  in  1832,  while  returning 
home  from  Havre  on  a  packet 
ship,  that  Morse  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  telegraph.  Thrc^e 
years  later  he  completed  his 
first  recording  apparatus,  which 
was  exhibited  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1837  there  was  an¬ 
other  exhibition  and  Morse,  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  practicality,  applied 
for  a  patent  at  Washington.  Then 
began  his  long  and  disheartening 
attempt  to  get  recognition  from 
Congress  in  the  form  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  line  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore. 

Met  with  skepticism  and  open 
ridicule,  the  request  was  not 
acted  upon  and  Morse,  dis¬ 
couraged,  went  to  England  in 
the  hope  of  getting  some  foreign 
government  to  ^d  him.  But 
there  he  met  with  rebuffs  also 
and  there  followed  four  more 
long  years  of  struggle. 

Recognition  did  not  come  until 
the  last  night  of  the  session  of 
Congress  in  1843.  Morse  re¬ 
tired  that  night  a  disheartened, 
defeated  man.  But  on  the  next 
morning.  March  3,  1843,  he 


awoke  to  learn  to  his  astoi^ 
ment  that  the  desired  ConfR^ 
sional  aid  had  been  obtainti^ 
the  midnight  hour  of  the  dyiR 
session  and  $30,000  placed  at  k 
disposal  for  the  long  desired  Ik 
from  Washington  to  Baltin^ 

And  so  100  years  later,  a 
Wednesday,  May  24,  1944,  % 
sending  of  that  first  historic  n» 
sage,  “What  hath  God  wroufMr 
will  be  reenacted  in  the  natkat 
capital  as  part  of  a  worlduk 
centenary  celebration  of  thetdr 
graph.  ’Ilie  same  message  aik 
will  be  sent  over  the  same  IIr; 
strung  along  the  tracks  ot  tk 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raili^ 
and  with  the  same  type  of  ^ 
paratus  used  by  Morse,  fit 
sound  of  the  retransmission  il 
be  broadcast  to  the  world  br 
radio  and  also  will  crackle  ow 
a  round  robin  circuit  linkiog  tk 
various  exercises  celsbratini  (k 
armiversary. 

Among  those  present  in  WaA- 
ington  will  be  the  granddaiu^ 
of  Morse,  Leila  Livingston 
who  will  hand  the  copy  d  tk 
original  message  to  the  sends. 
Ernest  E.  Morris,  an  ex-tdr 
grapher,  now  president  of  Ik 
Southern  Railway.  At  the  ir 
ceiving  end,  at  Baltimore,  Rojl. 
White,  president  of  the  B.  h  0. 
which  played  a  prominent  pat 
in  the  first  experiment  a  ctr 
tury  ago,  will  act  as  the  ‘oU 
time”  Morse  operator.  Morai 
granddaughter  later  will  be  pi» 
ent  in  Baltimore  at  the  christa- 
ing  of  a  Liberty  ship,  the  “Sia- 
uel  F.  Morse.” 

In  addition  to  transmitting 
original  message  it  is  pla^ 
that  a  second  message,  prepmi 
by  Secretary  of  State  ConW 
Hull,  will  be  sent.  The  contak 
of  that  message  have  not  bca 
revealed. 

By  way  of  rounding  out  Iks 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  tk 
man  who  revolutionized  comnr 
nications,  it  is  only  fitting  ti 
note  that  the  78th  Congna 
earlier  this  year  passed  a  rwilr 
tion  providing  for  the  placing  il 
a  plaque  or  “other  suitable  laat 
orial  in  or  near  the  room  in  tk 
Capitol  from  which  the  W 
telegraph  message  was  dk 
patched.”  The  resolution  furtto 
provides  that  the  joint  Congw 
sional  committee  “shall 
for  appropriate  exercises"  • 
next  Wednesday,  May  24. 
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Send  ter  BeeUei 
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IDhTOB  B  PUBII9MII  fw  May 


‘It  was  perhaps  unfortunate 
nrv  r'mnnaian  for  Mr.  Coldwell  that  the  tame 

Ow*  ^  afternoon  he  was  pleading  for 

Poses  Problem  a  “free  press”  his  colleague. 

continued  from  page  12  Clarence  Gillis,  CCF  member  for 

_ - Cape  Breton  South,  should  rise 

note  of  their  party  whose  lead-  in  the  H 
Slip  and  inspiration,  he  said.  Canadiai 
wre  derived  “not  from  organ-  forced  t 
iied  labor  but  from  the  middle-  vorable" 

Jug  'intellectuals’  impregnated  stance  of  CCF  inconsistency  and 
'  *'  repeated  working  at  cross-pur- 

Indefiwndent  poses. 

“In  his  speech  last  Friday  Mr. 
Coldwell  was  correct  in  one  par¬ 
ticular.  The  Star  has  refused 


typical  in- 


ind  labor  but  from  the  middle- 

AtSS  'i-ltC----*"'’ 

with  tee  brand  of  Marxism 
Miopted  by  the 
Labor  Party  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.”  Himself  a  Rhodes  Scholar, 

gjjor  Murray  said  there  is  in  _  _  _  _  _ 

CCF  “a  strong  ingredient  of  cCF  advertising.  In  fact,  the 
jyiodes  Scholars,  whose  resi-  CCF  advertising  is  only  a  frac- 
laoee  at  Oxford  appears  to  have  tion  of  general  advertising  re- 
^^ned  them  with  Marxism.”  jected  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Star's  Editorial  In  refusing  this  advertising  the 

Mow  iR  Star  has  merely  exercised  its 

on/ot  Iti  few  lJf“rtl“„rwhiVu  Sltelefu 
»  the  CCF  .newej^  In  the 

interest.  The  latest  instance 
of  rejected  CCF  advertising  was 
rrF  “  series  which  came  far  below 
ij^k^paper  have  ref^^  CCF  Star’s  standard.  Just  how 

Mr  f®*"  beneath  is  best  described  by 
another  publisher,  who  in  re- 
Mfralhv  jecting  the  advertising,  wrote 

**  tha  advertising  agency: 

“  ‘^0  belicve  you  have  struck 
®  "cw  low  lu  advertising  ethics 

*‘nd  patriotism  in  this  advertise- 
liK.  Practically  every  piece  of  f 

,°  JSfJ  1-  •  •  •  Sure  we  do,  it  is  Hitler, 

i^ty-mne  1^  cent  ^opagan-  breath  you  say: 

u  . Enemy  No.  2  is  the  octopi^ 

wUh  of  financial  and  industrial  mo- 
tui  The  Star,  in  common  with  nopoiy  >• 

iQ  s^-respwting  newsp^rs.  you  t^y  ^nd  it  is  ob- 

eaaot  a^  will  not  allow  Its  col-  yjously  your  purpiise,  to  link  up 

many  of  the  mS  stable,  sub-; 
gllclty  at  the  expense  of  au  stantial  and  patriotic  institutions! 
Jflitic  news  despite  aU  the  pro-  i/- Canada  with  the 

o'ost  hated  name  in  the  world.  I 
^ed  pollUcians  and  party  truly,  t^es  rank  with  Mus- 

iJf.;  .Neither  will  the  Star  solini’sTtkb  in  the  back  of 
gmit  itself  to  be  used  by  the  Fronce  ’  ” 

CCF  as  a  receptacle  for  rosy  '  ,  . 

kaed  handouts  of  conventions.  Saskatchewan  Election 

tafc  or  small,  usually  held  be-  The  CCF  party  is  building  its 
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May,  aud  the  Iroquois  Memorial  runs  over 
the  breath-taking  Warner  Park  course.  Old 
Iroquois,  the  champion  himself,  lies  buried 
a  few  miles  away.  Nashville  from  its  pioneer 
days  has  been  the  center  of  horse  breeding 
and  horse  racing.  Middle  Tennessee’s  blue- 
grass  suckling  the  first  American  thorough¬ 
breds.  Breeding  of  fine  livestock  is  tt»day 
one  of  this  market’s  majttr  pursuits.  Nash¬ 
ville’s  two  great  newspapers  cover  this  mar¬ 
ket  to  the  point  of  saturation. 


NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULATION  257,726 
NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION  920,843 


Nashville  Banner 

EVENING 

The  Nashville  Tennessean 
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Campaigns  &  Accoimts 

continued  from  page  14 


In  a  different  version  of  anti¬ 
inflation  advertising  the  Sar- 
WAY  Storks  in  Washington  D. 
C.,  have  been  using  full-page 
newspaper  space  to  show  not 
only  that  there  is  no  inflation 
in  their  prices  but,  in  fact,  that 
the  prices  are  frequently  lower 
this  year  than  last.  The  stores 
list  over  300  items,  giving  both 
1943  and  '44  prices  and  the  com¬ 
parative  total  shows  $69.64  for 
1943,  $69.10  for  1944. 

Texntimkrs,  Inc.  is  sponsoring 
a  “Design  and  Name  It’’  contest 
among  high  school  girls  through 
200  of  the  stores  which  carry 
that  brand  of  clothes.  A  promo¬ 
tion  package  of  mats,  stories  and 
posters  has  been  prepared  by 
Sterling  Advertising  Agency  for 
the  stores  to  use  in  local  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media. 

Hie  recent  Lift  magazine  arti¬ 
cle  featuring  “the  ten  leading 
American  diNdgners"  resulted  in 
various  reactions  among  New 
York  department  stores.  While 
both  Bonwit  Tkuxr  and  Saks 
PiTTR  Avsnur  took  newspaper 
space  stressing  the  selection  and 
listing  those  of  the  designers 
whose  clothes  they  carry.  Lord 
&  Taylor  poked  sly,  but  friendly, 
fun  at  Life,  saying  “Come,  come 
Life  Magazine,  We’d  say  it 
should  be  over  MANY  TTMES 
that  number  (10),’’  and  giving 
its  reasons  why. 

Toughest  timing  jobs  of  the 
war  are  featured  by  he  Tble- 
CHRONE  Co.,  in  an  accoimt  han¬ 
dled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
in  “Paciflc  Pattern,’’  the  story 
of  the  taking  of  Tarawa  by  the 
U.  S.  Marines,  now  appearing  in 
various  publications.  This  story 
of  the  bloodiest  battle  in  the  1^ 
years  of  Marine  Corps  history 
illustrates  the  24-hour  “com¬ 
munications”  time-table  of  the 
attack,  the  art  including  official 
Marine  Corps  photographs. 

Effective  July  1,  the  Newell- 
Emmett  Co.  will  take  over  the 
account  of  the  American  Lead 
Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken,  makers  of 
Venus  pencils. 

WJZ  is  using  space  in  New 
York  newspapers  daily  to  publi¬ 
cize  its  news  programs  and 
points  out  that  a  poll  a  year  ago 
showed  that  81%  of  the  people 
preferred  news  to  any  other 
radio  fare. 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
rACTURiNC  Co.  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Diirstine  &  Osborne,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  to  handle  all  Its  advertis¬ 
ing  as  of  July  1. 

Procter  &  Gamble  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  P  &  G  White  Laun¬ 
dry  Soap  account,  effective 
July  1. 

A  greatly  expanded  list  of 
newspiapers  is  being  used  in  ad¬ 
vertising  Mum,  deodorant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcmnent  by 
Robert  B.  Brown,  assistant  vice 
president,  Brbtol-Mysrs  Co., 
New  York.  Tbe  company  plans  to 
continue  the  present  campialgn 
in  magazines  and  over  the  radio. 
“Comic-strip  newspaper  adver- 
tfsements  for  Mum  have  been  so 
successful,"  says  Mr.  Brown, 
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“that  we  have  decided  to  expiand 
the  list  to  a  large  extent,  using 
over  150  newspapers  in  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  50,000. 
We  have  found  that  such  adver¬ 
tising  reaches  a  tremendous 
audience  of  all  age  groups  and 
enables  us  to  tell  a  story  clearly 
and  concisely.  Our  researches 
show  that  this  typie  of  advertis¬ 
ing  attracts  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  reading.” 

The  Roselux  Chemical  Co. 
which  has  turned  exclusively  to 
newspapier  advertising  has  added 
six  more  piapiers  to  its  schedule. 
Hal  A.  Salzman  Associates  is  the 
agency. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


ROBERT  E.  TUTTLE  has  been 

elect^  vice-president  of  Gey- 
er„  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.  and 
will  serve  as  account  executive 
for  Nash  Motors  in  Detroit.  He 
was  formerly  vice-president  of 
MacFarland  Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

William  H.  Horsley,  presi¬ 
dent,  Paciflc  National  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  is  now  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Tempxirary  Reserve.  He 
will  command  the  Volunteer 
Port  Security  Force,  whidi  will 
be  expanded  to  approximately 
2,000  business  and  professional 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tinue  his  agency  opierations. 

Leslie  M.  W.  Neville,  former¬ 
ly  with  Esquire,  has  become  a 
Paciflc  Coast  account  executive 
with  Norm  Advertising,  Inc. 

Alice  Thompson,  recently 
fashion  and  beauty  editor  of 
Look  has  joined  Lawrence  C. 
Gumbinner  Advertising  Agency. 

William  L.  Day  has  resigned 
as  head  of  the  creative  staff  and 
chairman  of  the  plans  board  of 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding. 

J.  Stanley  Craig,  formerly  of 
the  Grant  Advertising  Agency, 
has  joined  the  radio  department 
of  J.  M.  Mathes.  Inc.,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Wooding,  formerly  of  the 
Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  has  joined 
that  agency’s  copy  staff. 

Joel  Nichols,  former  copy 
chief  of  Maxon.  Inc.,  in  New 
York,  has  joined  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

Harold  A.  Standing,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Gypsum. 
Lime  and  Alabastine  (Canada) 
Ltd.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Industrial  Advertisers’ 
Association  of  Ontario. 

Ken  Davidson,  for  11  years 
with  the  publicity  department  of 
the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Power  Corp.,  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
is  joining  the  creative  staff  of 
Cockfleld  Brown’s  Montreal  of- 
flce.  As  artist  and  writer,  Mr. 
Davidson  is  credited  with  creat¬ 
ing  many  advertising  campaigns 
for  the  Paciflc  coast  utility  com¬ 
pany. 

VoLNEY  B.  Fowler  has  been 
appointed  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  of  the  Elec¬ 
tro-Motive  Division  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  at  LaGrange,  HI. 

Arthur  E.  Tongue,  for  eight 
years  advertising  manager  of 
Chrysler  Sales  Division,  Chry¬ 
sler  Corp.,  Detroit,  has  resigned. 


George  Cox,  formerly  copy 
chief  on  the  Chrysler  account 
for  Lee  Anderson,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  D.  P. 
Brothers,  Inc.  on  the  Oldsmobile 
account. 

H.  Everett  Hougen,  for  the 
past  seven  years  associated  with 
McManus,  John  &  Adams,  De¬ 
troit  agency,  has  been  named 
Detroit  manager  for  Esquire 
magazine. 

B.  F.  Beach,  general  manager 
of  the  Michigan  Producers  Dairy 
Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  American 
Dai|ry  Association,  which  will 
undertake  a  program  aimed  at 
creating  a  post-war  market  for 
flve  to  seven  and  one-half  million 
quarts  of  milk  a  year. 

Raymond  A.  Sholl,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Sales  Promotion 
Department  of  SKF  Industries, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  Industrial 
Department  of  John  Falkner 
Arndt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
as  copywriter. 

Charles  S.  Nicolai  formerly 
director  of  feature  publicity  for 
Lord  &  Taylor,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  Borden  Co. 

Bernhard  Katz,  for  the  past  10 
vears  advertising  manger  of 
Hearn’s  Department  Stores,  is 
now  vice-president,  in  a  creative- 
executive  capacity  with  Brown 
&  Gravenson,  Inc. 

Ed  Mead  has  rejoined  the  radio 
department  of  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Inc.  For  the  past  three  years  he 
has  been  in  the  copv  department 
of  William  Esty  &  Co. 

Col.  Royal  M.  Alderman,  a 
vice-president  of  McCann-Erick- 
son  Inc.,  and  former  manager  of 
the  Arm’s  Cleveland  office,  has 
been  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  will  return  In  June  to  the 
New  York  office  where  he  will  be 
associated  with  the  New  Busi¬ 
ness  Department. 

Henry  Stampleman,  formerly 
of  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Victor 

M.  Ratner  Co. 

Barbara  Hotchkiss,  formerly 
chief  copywriter  of  the  Furni¬ 
ture  Department,  Sears  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  CHiicago,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Needham.  Louis  and 
Brorby,  Inc. 

W.  Douglas  Humphries,  form¬ 
erly  of  McCann  Erickson,  Inc., 
and  Robert  Hodges,  formerly  of 

N.  W.  Aver  and  Son.  have  joined 
the  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  copy  de¬ 
partment. 

Frederic  Kammann  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  vice-president  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  to  become 
Cincinnati  manager  for  Roy  S. 
Durstlne,  Inc. 

William  T.  Hanson  has  joined 
Kuttner  &  Kuttner,  Chicago 
agency,  as  production  manager. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Kalom 
agency. 

Raymond  Reeves  has  joined 
the  New  York  staff  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  for  seven  years  was 
research  director  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson’s  San  Francisco  office, 
has  bMn  with  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  since  June, 
1941. 

Richard  F.  Linsert,  former  ad- 
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vertising  manager  with  Redk 
Yeast  &  Products  Co.,  MUwnj 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Ne«S 
Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc.,  as  uik 
count  executive. 

C.  J.  LaPlante,  fonoerbi 
the  Chicago  Sun,  has  joinsii 
Chicago  staff  of  Gilmui,  Nlm 
&  Ruthman,  newspaper  nm 
sentatives. 

Charles  D.  Adams  hu  bq 
appointed  associate  account  ■ 
ecutive  on  the  Electric  AutolJ 
Co.  accoimt  in  the  Detroit 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

Ralph  Will,  formerly  a4q 
tising  manager  of  Eastern  Oir 
manufacturers  of  fine  wiM^ 
papers,  has  joined  the  cr«h 
staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith  fc  Bq 
Inc.,  New  York. 

H.  A.  Countryman  hat  ba 
appointed  office  managq  | 
Needham,  Louis  and  Bnif, 
Inc.,  Chicago  office.  He  wupn 
viously  assistant  editor  of  It 
dustry  &  Power. 

L.  D.  Hayes,  formerly  o(  h 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  (^ip,ti 
joined  the  Chicago  staff  ot  Gi 
man,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  oqi 
paper  representatives. 

Paul  Froeuch,  for  13  ym 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc,q 
more  recently  a  combioini 
free-lance  artist  and  instnq 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mum 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  bi 
joined  the  Philadelphia  adw 
tising  agency  of  Gray  &  Bqn 
as  associate  art  director. 

Murray  R.  Chipmar  q 
elected  president  of  the  Adar 
tising  and  Sales  ExecutiraCM 
of  Montreal  at  its  annual  n«l 
ing  recently.  He  is  Montnb 
manager  of  the  MacLean  N 
lishing  Co.,  Ltd. 


Ad  Competition  Set 

J.  C.  Taylor  Spink,  pubUi 
of  the  Sporting  Goods  Dak 
is  offering  $150  in  War  Bad 
and  Stamps  lor  the  best  enUi 
in  window  display  and  me 
paper  advertising  competilia 
in  connection  with  National  11 
nis  Week.  The  week  wiOb 
observed  from  May  27  to  Ji 
3  by  sporting  goods  daii 
throughout  the  nation.  A| 
Bond  will  be  awarded  fori 
most  effective  window  dM 
and  a  $25  Bond  for  the  M 
newspaper  ad. 


Austral  ii 


•  Th«  only  lournnl 
nowi  of  advnrtlMn,  **g 
Ing.  publiililiig,  pMm* 
eomninreUI  tx^dcilNq 
Autlralta  and  New  Zaa 

If  you  aro  planning  mIRJ* 
paignt  or  ara  Inluaal 
Nwm  tarrltorlaa  raad 
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Publlshod  Monthly,  SMbacrlptioA 
por  yoar  poat  fraa 
6EOR6E  WARNECKE,  AMERICAN  ■ 
Suita  1780,  TTmoa  Towar,  N.  T.  14  K- 
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i^j^flises  Granted 
**toN.Y-News 
ifll3  Directive 
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A  general  increase  of  15% 
l{or  lU  employes  earning  up  to 
M  per  week  and  a  flat  $4.50  for 
Lployes  earning  more  than  that 
,  Jimt  but  less  than  $5,000  per 
was  ruled  in  the  directive 

tc. 

oei? 
k  fc  Id 
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lags  ^gio  issued  last  week  (E.  &  P.. 
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Inc, 


iDjBfrf  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Printing  and  Publishing  Com* 
Bifrinn  late  last  week  in  the 
ds  Involving  the  New  York 
llivt  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 
IgKew  York. 

Directives  involving  two  other 
5tw  York  newspapers,  the  Times 
the  World-Telegram,  were 


Miy  13.  p.  10). 

Made  Retroactive 
The  raises,  the  Commission 
Jjrovided.  are  to  be  on  present 
ly  ofMa^es  “minus  the  amount  of 
'  adjustment  resulting  from 

Ainges  in  the  minimum  or- 
fcred”  and  are  retroactive  to 
hne  22,  1943. 

The  merit  survey  clause  of 
je  contract  was  remanded  to 
nMndlJii  parties  for  settlement  by  the 
Lnstnd^lRctive  with  the  proviso  that 
Commission  would  resume 


Art,  li  lilsdiction  if  no  agreement  had 
la  aiw  hen  reached  within  30  days. 

&  Ik|B  Ihe  Commission  also  approved 
w.  greements  between  the  News 
n  md  the  Guild  providing  time- 
le  Mm  vd-one-half  for  overtime  and 
ivaCMPi  increase  in  the  minimum 
iber  of  holidays  to  six  days 


Set 


ual 

Montrl**^  pay. 
ean  Ml  Pay  scale  adjustments  ruled 
bp  Commission  provide  a  $2 
■crease  in  the  minimum  for  be- 
lliming  reporters  from  $25  to 
67  and  raise  minimums  after 
...■■«  year  by  $2.50.  Other  raises 
F'^SlSIh  ^itorial  department  mini¬ 
salaries  include  $2.50  for 
nts  to  department  heads 
to  feature  writers  after  three 
.  and  $2  to  $3  increase  for 
boys. 

the  commercial  department 
ses  in  minimums  range 
$2  to  $3  for  various  types 
“boys”  and  $2  to  $5  for  vari- 
elasses  of  clerks,  telephone 
itors  and  secreteries. 

The  contract  will  be  effective 
Dec.  1,  1945,  with  provision 
w  Dec.  1,  1944.  for  salary 
Wustments. 

Biaco  Diaaenia 
S.  Deibler  is  chairman  of 
fTT^^gCramission  in  Chicago.  The 
ifwPfcBtry  member,  Jack  Bisco, 
■■'•^^■■•cnted  to  the  retroactive  date 
contradicting  an  agreement 
the  previous  contract  extend- 
I  terms  until  the  signing  of  a 
V  contract.  Rollin  H.  Everett, 
member,  dissented  to  the 
survey  and  recommended 
••  ®'“^®y  In  New  York  to 

minimums  on  all  the 
York  papers. 

Other  contract  points  decided 
Ijco^erence  between  the  News 
TO  Guild  are  that  overtime 
the  commercial  departments 
ocgin  after  the  eighth  hour 
in  any  one  day  and  that 
itary  service  bonus  will  be 
to  all  employes  who  went 
Nrvice  after  Dec.  1,  1943, 

'  ve  date  of  the  contract. 


II 
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ANPA  Intervenes  in 
Esquire  Cose 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  instructed  Elisha 
Hanson,  general  counsel  of  the 
Association,  to  file  a  petition  of 
intervention  as  a  friend  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  Esquire 
magazine  pending  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  court 
information  which  the  ANPA 
Board  hopes  will  be  helpful  in 
disproving  the  contention  of  the 
Postmaster  General  that  he  has 
the  power  to  deny  a  publication 
second-class  mail  entry  without 
a  review  by  a  court. 

■ 

Mass.  Doily 
Scores  Scoop 
On  Orlemansld 

Rev.  Stanislaus  Orlemanski. 
an  obscure  parish  priest  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  provided  the 
American  press  with  one  of  its 
best  domestic  news  stories  since 
the  war  began. 

The  54-year-old,  revolutionary 
cleric,  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  officially  representing  no 
government  or  church  group, 
casually  tripped  to  Moscow,  con¬ 
ferred  with  Marshal  Joseph 
Stalin  and  Foreign  Commissar 
Molotoff,  and  left  Americans 
gasoing. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
broke  the  first  story  on  Father 
Orlemanski  in  the  newspapers 
of  his  home  town,  with  a  query 
to  the  Springfield  Republican 
for  background  material  on  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  priest  to 
visit  Soviet  Russia  in  years. 

Concentrated  Stoif 

The  following  evening,  the 
Svringfield  Daily  News,  aware 
of  the  tremendous  possibilities 
of  the  story,  swung  its  entire 
staff  into  an  “Orlemanski  whirl.” 

From  the  day  the  story  broke 
until  May  16  the  paper  concen¬ 
trated  on  Father  Orlemanski. 
bending  every  effort  to  get  all 
the  news  breaks  by  using  ite  own 
staff  and  not  depending  on  news 
service  coverage. 

In  the  face  of  competition  from 
nearly  every  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  the  Daily  News  staff  tm- 
coyered  eyery  local  break  first 
and  came  up  with  the  only  clean 
“scoop”  of  the  entire  story. 

Sunday,  May  14.  after  outright 
defiance  of  his  bishop,  the  Most 
Rev.  Thomas  M.  O’Leary,  who 
had  suspended  him  for  his  un¬ 
authorized  trip  less  than  four 
hours  after  his  return  from  the 
historic  conference.  Father  Orle¬ 
manski  disappeared. 

More  than  a  score  of  newspa¬ 
per  reporters  and  as  many  cam¬ 
eramen  watched  during  the  en¬ 
tire  day. 

After  all  the  Sunday  masses 
had  been  said  without  the  fiery 
cleric  having  made  an  appear¬ 
ance,  it  was  obvious  he  had 
changed  his  mind  and  decided  to 
obey  his  ecclesiastical  superior. 

Newsmen  learned  from  Bishop 
O’Leary’s  spokesman.  Rev.  Dr. 
George  A.  Shea,  chancellor  of 
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the  diocese,  that  Father  Orle¬ 
manski  had  backed  down  from 
his  defiant  stand  of  the  day  be¬ 
fore  and  Father  Shea  revealed 
that  Father  Orlemanski  had 
been  ordered  to  a  monastery,  at 
some  undisclosed  place,  for  a 
period  of  penance. 

Reporters  continued  to  watch 
the  rectory  throughout  the  day 
and  when  repeated  attempts  to 
see  Father  Orlemanski  failed, 
decided  he  might  have  given 
them  the  slip  and  started. 

At  a  press  conference  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  Father  Shea 
said  the  priest  was  “probably 
either  at  or  on  his  way  to  a 
monastery.’’ 

Russell  J.  Collins,  city  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Daily  News, 
covering  the  story  himself,  spot¬ 
ted  a  car  with  a  doctor’s  symbol 
on  it  parked  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rectory. 

He  checked  the  registration 
number  at  police  headquarters, 
learned  the  name  of  the  doctor, 
contacted  him  a  few  minutes 
before  the  city  edition  deadline. 

“What  is  Father  Orlemanski’s 
condition.”  Collins  asked  Casual¬ 
ly,  and  the  doctor  told  him  the 
priest  had  “suffered  a  severe 
shock  and  was  confined  to  his 
bed  in  the  rectory.” 

While  other  papers  carried 
lines  that  Father  Orlemanski 
was  on  his  way  to  a  monastery, 
the  Daily  News  came  out  with  a 
clean  beat  telling  of  the  priest’s 
illness. 

■ 

157  Applications 
For  FM  Stations 

Washington,  May  17 — Of  the 
157  applications  for  frequency 
modulation  (FM)  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  on  file  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as 
of  today,  65  are  from  newspapers 
or  newspaper-affiliated  c  o  m  - 
panies. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picay- 
une,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  News,  the  Ashland  (O.) 
Times-Gazette,  and  the  Gallon 
(O.)  Inquirer  are  named  in  ap¬ 
plications  received  this  week. 
The  Cleveland  application  is  for 
a  station  in  Columbus,  O.  The 
other  Ohio  newspapers  are 
named  in  an  application  for 
Ashland,  filed  by  Publishers 
Robert  M.  Beer  and  Edgar 
Koehl. 
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13,000 


I  lowans 
I  sent  in 
i  stamped 
I  envelopes! 


Private  Wayne  Welch  tasrs, 
“The  Register  and  Tribtme 
Servicemen’s  Edition  is  joM 
what  we  want  .  .  .  keep  it 
coming !” 

Yes  ...  if  there’s  anything  a 
serviceman  likes,  it’s  a  letter 
from  home.  We  knew  we 
couldn’t  sit  down  and  write  a 
letter  to  every  one  of  Iowa’s 
250,000  servicemen  .  .  .  but  we 
COULD  print  a  special  edition 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribime  and  cram  it  full 
of  Iowa  news  and  pictures  for 
th«n.  So  we  did  .  .  .  FREE. 


2  Resign  from  OWI 

Washington,  May  18 — Con¬ 
stantine  Poulos  and  Charles  Ol¬ 
son,  acting  chief  and  assistant 
chief  in  the  Foreign  Language 
Section  of  OWI’s  Domestic 
Branch  have  resigned  in  protest 
against  what  they  have  termed 
“hamstringing”  of  their  work  by 
Director  George  W.  Healy,  Jr., 
and  Dowsley  Clark,  chief  of  the 
news  desk  in  the  Domestic 
Branch.  Speaking  for  himseif 
and  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Healy  said 
it  has  become  necessary  to  insist 
that  the  Foreign  Language  Sec¬ 
tion  adhere  to  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  all  other  branches  and 
that  the  resignations  resulted 
from  such  insistence.  Achilles 
N.  Sakell,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  OWI  since  its  organ¬ 
ization,  is  the  new  chief  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Section. 


We  asked  that  all  who 
wanted  this  special,  4- 
page,  condensed  edlti<m 
for  their  servicemen 
or  women  send  in  a 
stamped,  addressed  en¬ 
velope  to  TTie  Register 
and  Tribune.  We  would 
insert  the  paper  and 
mail  it  on  from  'there. 
More  than  13,000 
lowans  sent  in  stamped 
envelopes !  WE  WCAE 
SWAMPED! 


Now  that  might  give  you  the 
idea  that  ‘^e  Dee  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune’s  320,931 
daily  and  391,061  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  has  Twenty  of  pulling 
power  anuMig  Iowa’s  700,000 
families.  IT  DOES!  And  wise 
advertisers  use  it  profitably. 
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Reporters 
Cover  Italy 

continued  from  page  7 


start.  “If  you  do  well,  I'll  tell 
it.  and  if  you  do  badly,  I'll  tell 
that,  too.” 

As  nearly  as  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  it  was  German  artillery 
or  mortar  fire  which  prevented 
him  from  fulfilling  his  promise. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  south  of  Santa  Maria  In¬ 
fante. 

Laning  and  Buckley  were 
wounded  when  a  mortar  shell 
burst  behind  the  jeep  in  which 
they  were  riding  with  the  Fifth 
Army  en  route  to  Santa  Maria 
Infante.  Buckley  was  the  more 
.seriously  hurt  of  the  two,  but  he 
is  reported  to  be  recovering. 

Alien  Exchanged 

Among  the  first  to  greet  Larry 
Allen  when  he  stepped  off  the 
German  exchange  ship  Gradisca 
May  17  in  Barcelona  was  AP 
correspondent  Charles  S.  Foltz 
who  reported  the  former  Pulit¬ 
zer  Priie  winner  to  be  in  good 
health  and  spirits  and  eager  to 
get  back  to  work. 

Allen,  who  was  captured  Sept. 
13,  1942,  during  a  conunando 
raid  on  Tobruk,  spent  the  first 
part  of  his  imprisonment  in  an 
Italian  prisoner  of  war  camp 
near  Chieti,  aast  of  Rome,  and 
fell  into  German  hands  after  the 
Italian  armistice. 

Twice  the  S6-year-old  native 
of  Mt  Savage,  Md.,  and  others 
attempted  escape  unsuccessfully. 

“I  was  at  Camp  21  near  Chieti 
at  first,”  he  said,  “then  I  was 
transferred  to  another  near  Sul- 
mona — now  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Allied  offensive. 

“The  Italian  armistice  found 
me  there  with  about  1,200  Brit¬ 
ish  prisoners  and  five  other 
Americans.  On  Sept.  28  (1943) 
we  were  ready  to  attempt  to 
escape.  A  number  got  out  but 
the  German  guards  mowed  them 
down  with  machine-gun  fire.  A 
British  ofificer,  who  was  going 
through  the  wire  just  ahead  of 
me  was  shot.  That  ended  my 
escape  there.” 

Though  Allen  declared  as  he 
stepped  from  the  ship,  “It  is 
wonderful  to  breathe  fresh  air 
again,  but  tell  Kenper  ( Kent 
Cooper)  that  I  want  to  stay  at 
work.”  he  will  embark  on  the 
Gripsholm.  which  is  bringing 
the  other  exchanged  Americans 
back  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  prisoner,  the  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  has  covered  numerous 
naval  engagements,  broke  Brit¬ 
ish  Admiralty  tradition  in  19^ 
by  talking  himself  into  a  regular 
assignment  with  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fleet  and  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  hia  see  battle  report¬ 
ing,  continued  to  work.  His  first 
act  after  being  captured  was  to 
demand  an  interview  with  Field 
Marshal  Erwin  Rommel. 

Covering  the  Italian  action  for 
International  News  Service  is 
James  L.  Kilgallen,  head  of  the 
Naples  INS  bureau,  who  is  work¬ 
ing  in  Naples.  Michael  Chinigo, 
who  won  the  Silver  Star  last 
year  and  recen^  obtained  an 
exclusive  interview  with  Crown 
Prince  Umberto  of  Italy,  covered 
both  land  and  air  action  the  day 
after  the  operation  began  when 


lie  flew  in  a  Fort  res.';  over  the 
battlelines. 

In  the  field  with  the  American 
Fifth  Army  are  Graham  Hovey 
and  Larry  Newman.  Rita  Hume, 
whose  own  story  appears  el.se- 
where  in  this  issue,  rec.nilly 
managed  to  reach  the  Anzio 
Beachhead,  unbeknownst  to  her 
home  office  which  probably 
would  have  turned  thumbs 
down  had  it  known  of  her  plans. 

However,  the  former  Seattle 
Pout-Intelligencer  writer,  who  is 
the  only  woman  reporter  at  this 
front,  sent  out  several  colorful 
stories  and  was  elected  Arzio 
Beauty  Queen  by  the  GI's  there. 
Her  last  story  from  .\n7.io  ar¬ 
rived  a  week  ago.  so  it  is  not 
known  whether  she  is  still  there 
or  has  now  returned  to  Naples. 

Various  phases  of  the  push 
toward  Rome  were  recorded  by 
the  four  United  Press  men  who 
observed  it.  Robert  Vermillion, 
aboard  a  Billy  Mitchell  bomber 
cruising  over  Cassino  on  the 
eve  of  the  assault,  began  to  write 
20  minutes  before  H-hour  de¬ 
scribing  the  relatively  quiet 
front. 

James  Roper,  watching  from 
a  machine-gun  nest  on  the  for¬ 
ward  slope  of  a  hillside,  saw 
with  the  start  of  the  attack  “a 
quiet  valley”  suddenly  become 
“a  roaring  battlefield.”  Rey¬ 
nolds  Packard  observed  the  air 
attack  from  a  Flying  Fortress 
which  was  .seeking  out  a  target 
as  he  wrote. 

Inside  the  Gustav  Line 

Clinton  B.  Conger's  report, 
datelined.  “Inside  the  Gustav 
Line”  presented  the  picture  of 
the  aftermath  of  battle  when  the 
action  had  moved  two  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  one-time  enemy  strong 
point  from  where  he  wrote. 

Covering  the  Italian  action  for 
the  Associated  Press  are  nine 
correspondents,  one  of  whom. 
George  Tucker,  is  doing  nis  job 
from  a  hospital  bed.  Tucker, 
who  suffered  a  back  injury  in  a 
trafiic  accident  recently,  is  doing 
a  series  on  the  manner  in  which 
casualties  are  handled  in  the 
hospital  and  on  the  reactions  of 
the  wounded  men  brought  there. 

With  the  Fifth  Army  are  Sid 
Feder,  who  formerly  did  sports 
for  AP,  Edward  Kennedy.  AP 
Italy  bureau  chief,  who  is  doing 
field  stories,  and  Kenneth  Dix- 
son,  who  sends  a  daily  column 
from  the  front. 

Dan  De  Luce,  who  receivc.i 
notification  of  his  winning  the 
Pulitzer  prize  at  Anzio,  is  plso  at 
the  front;  Lynn  Heinzerling  is 
with  the  British  Eighth  Army; 
Joseph  Morton  is  covering  Air 
Force  action  and  Allied  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Naples;  Noland  Nor- 
gaard  is  also  at  hcadqiuu  ters  and 
Stephen  Barber  is  .issigned  to 
coverage  of  naval  actions. 

The  New  York  Timet  has  Mil- 
ton  Bracker  with  the  Fifth  Army 
and  A.  C.  Sedwick  in  Naples 
while  the  Herald  Tribune  has 
Homer  Bigart  with  the  Fifth  and 
Russell  Hill  at  Naples. 

William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr., 
is  now  in  Italy  covering  the 
Fifth  Army  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  Burris 
Jenkins.  Journal  -  American 
sports  cartoonist,  recently  ar¬ 
rived  in  Italy  to  do  both  sketches 
and  stories  covering  the  action. 

Chicago  newsnapers  were  rep¬ 


resented  by  the  following  stall 
correspondents : 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  filed  his  first  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  Garigliano 
Kiver  sector. 

Carleton  Kent.  Chicago  Timet, 
left  the  Anzio  beachhead  to  be 
on  hand  for  the  opening  of  the 
big  new  campaign  in  Italy. 

Seymour  Korman,  Chicago 
Tribune  veteran  of  the  Sicily 
and  Italy  invasions,  is  also  with 
the  5th  Army,  arriving  with  the 
forces  which  captured  Castel- 
forte. 

Edd  Johnson,  Chicago  Sun’s 
new  war  correspondent,  who  was 
originally  assigned  to  Cairo,  but 
has  since  joined  the  5th  Army 
in  Italy,  not  only  filed  eye-wit¬ 
ness  accounts  of  the  latest  ac¬ 
tion  in  Italy,  but  reported  that 
Nazi  propagsuidists  are  using  a 
Chicago  Tribune  editorial  car¬ 
toon  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  U.  S.  troops  fighting 
on  the  Anzio  beachhead. 

Johnson’s  story  stated  that 
Nazi  leaflets  quote  a  speech  at¬ 
tributed  to  President  Roosevelt 
in  which  he  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  American  troops  would 
never  fight  overseas.  Imple¬ 
menting  the  Nazi  propaganda,  he 
said,  was  a  Carey  Orr  cartoon 
which  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
of  June  28.  1941,  entitled  “The 
Bloodstained  Hand.” 

The  cartoon  showed  a  Russian 
priest  and  a  nun  being  shot,  re¬ 
ferred  to  “helpless  Poles  and  the 
women  of  Finland  being  massa¬ 
cred”  and  pointed  out  in  the 
bottom  third  that  it  was  “this 
bloodstained  hand  that  we  are 
asked  to  grasp  in  comradeship.” 

Tribune  Replies 

In  reply  to  the  Johnson  dis- 
patdi.  which  appeared  in  the 
Sun  along  with  a  reproduction 
of  the  Orr  cartoon,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  initials  of  L.  E.  A. 
along  with  Orr’s  signature,  the 
Tribune  carried  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Propaganda.” 

“The  purpose  in  reproducing 
the  cartoon  and  in  publishing 
the  story  was  to  smear  us,” 
stated  the  Tribune's  editorial. 
“Little  Mr.  Field  wanted  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  impression  that  we  are 
publishing  material  which  can 
be  used  for  propaganda  purposes 
by  Hitler. 

“The  cartoon  was  from  the 
Tribune  of  June  21,  1941,  or  six 
months  before  we  entered  the 
war.  A  few  months  earlier,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  viewed  the  Russians 
through  exactly  the  same  glasses 
that  Orr  did.  Then,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  specifically  denounced  Stal¬ 
in’s  ‘indiscriminate  killing  of 
thousands  of  innocent  victims.’  ” 

The  problem  of  censorship  was 
brought  to  the  fore  again  this 
week  when  Joseph  Morton’s  in¬ 
terview  with  Marshal  Josip  Broz 
(’Tito),  submitted  to  censorship 
of  the  Allied  Mediterranean  com¬ 
mand  April  30.  was  refused 
clearance. 

Both  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Kent  Cooper,  AP  executive  di¬ 
rector,  have  asked  General  Sir 
Henry  Maitland  Wilson,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  for  an  explanation  but 
at  this  writing  none  has  been 
received.  Kennedy  asserted  that 
suspension  was  “purely  on  polit¬ 
ical  considerations  with  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  security  involved.” 

I  D  I  T  O  R  ft  P 


The  difficulty  apparently 
cerns  a  paragraph  in  whit^  Till 
referred  to  his  rival  Gmih 
Draja  Mihailovitch.  Titohaim 
agreed  to  the  censor’s  deledn 
of  this  reference,  and  cqbk. 
quently  the  story,  which 
obtained  by  sending  questiomii 
Tito’s  headquarters,  is  still  uo- 
published. 

However,  another  intenries 
obtained  by  John  Talbot,  wkt 
representing  the  Combined  ^ 
isb  and  American  Press,  «« 
directly  to  Tito’s  headquarioi 
has  been  passed  and  printed. 

Staff  Changes 
On  fronts  other  than  the  Ihl 
ian  numerous  changes  and  aM 
tions  have  been  made. 

Representing  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Joseph  Barnes  has  arrhtd 
in  London  on  a  general  Eon- 
pean  assignment,  Frank  KeBg 
in  Honolulu  on  a  general  Padk 
assignment  and  John  ChdM 
Smith  is  leaving  for  Algiers  soot 
John  Durston  is  back  in  ibc 
United  States  on  leave  and  a 
being  replaced  in  London  by 
Sonia  Tomara  while  Leads  £ 
bring  is  expected  home  sour 
time  this  summer  from  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

In  Australia  Lee  Van  Atta  heo 
leave  to  recover  from  an  attad 
of  malaria  and  as  a  rasak 
Cteorge  Lait  is  temporary  naa- 
ager  of  the  INS  bureau  then 
Brooks  Atkiaison,  who  he 
been  covering  events  in  the 
China  war  theater  for  the  fin 
York  Times,  has  moved  op  ti 
the  front  in  Yunnan  Proeimt 
William  L.  White,  now  edlle 
of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  GaaMe. 
is  accompanying  Eric  Johndn 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Chanha 
of  Commerce,  to  Russia,  mi 
Capt.  Bob  Neville,  editor  if 
Stars  and  Stripes,  has  retnnd 
to  the  U.  S. 
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(Catherine  Coyne,  veteran  Bar 
ton  Herald  reporter  and  featan 
writer,  is  the  first  woman  M 
to  cover  this  war  by  a  Boda 
paper.  She  has  reached  Engtaaf 
and  will  write  “human  intaiat 
not  name  stories,”  accordin|)o 
George  Minot,  Herald  mana|h( 
editor. 

With  the  Herald  for  12  yaan 
Miss  Coyne  became  known  wir 
ly  through  her  science  and  medi¬ 
cal  stories  and  until  her  p 
decided  to  send  her  to  Engkaf 
was  scheduled  to  cover  the 
ing  Republican  and  Demoerdk 
National  conventions. 
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Poughkeepsie,  May  15 — 
yince”  Forrestal  is  a  product 
ci  the  old  two-fisted  scoool  of 
Journalism,  where  no  quarter 
wtf  given  and  none  was  asked. 
By  that  yardstick  alone  his  old 
cronies  of  the  local  newspaper 
field  feel  he  will  prove  himself 
successful  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

James  V.  Forrestal — ‘Vince” 
to  the  old  gang — was  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  News 
Praaa,  a  morning  paper  that 
fiouri^ed  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  competition  with  the 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  edited  by 
George  W.  Davids. 

There  were  two  afternoon 
diilies  in  the  field  then,  as  well, 
and  the  competition  all  around 
was  keen,  but  particularly  so  be¬ 
tween  the  News  Press  and  the 
Eigle.  In  those  days  editors 
todc  pot-shots  at  one  another  via 
sUtorial  page  candor  and  no 
(Sort  was  too  great  for  them  in 
scoring  a  beat  on  the  rival  staff. 

Lauded  by  Bivol 
“‘Vince’  was  a  very  capable 
newspaperman,”  recalls  Mr. 
Davids  of  his  former  opponent. 
Mr.  Davids,  long  retired  from 
newspaper  work  and  since  the 
start  of  the  war  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  local  draft  board, 
added;  “He  was  well  liked  by 
(veryone  —  and  respected  by 
duse  in  competition  with  him. 
He  finished  whatever  job  he 
started,  and  I  know  he’ll  do  that 
now.  too.” 

The  new  Navy  Secretary  had 
jumped  into  newspaper  work 
upon  his  graduation  from  Mat- 
tMwan  High  School  (now  Bea¬ 
con  High  School)  in  1908  at  the 
age  of  16.  He  preferred  it  to 
the  building  constiiK:tion  busi¬ 
ness  which  his  father  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  developed. 

Previously  he  had  knocked 
around  the  office  of  the  Mattea- 
»a»  Journal,  and.  freed  of  his 
Ebolastic  work,  he  became  a 
Wl-time  reporter  under  Morgan 
Hoyt,  editor.  After  measuring 
q>  to  the  best  standards  of  cub 
leporting,  “Vince”  went  in  1909 
to  the  Aft.  Vernon  Argus. 

The  following  year  his  father, 
lanes  Forrestal.  Sr.,  wa.s  play- 
^  a  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
" '  ping  campaign  that  was  to 
ig  rockbound  Republican 
ess  County  temporarily  to 
Democratic  column.  Among 
it  Democratic  candidates  was 
laewcomer  from  Hyde  Park, 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  the 
ful  aspirant  for  the  posi- 
of  State  Senator. 

Tim*  Out  for  CoUogw 
lames,  Jr.,  was  present  at  some 
■the  parleys  between  his  father 
^  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  eventu- 
■iy  resigned  his  Mt.  Vernon  job 
•  cover  the  hotly  contested 
■npaign  for  the  News  Press. 


luitr*H€*ith  which  he  became  affiliated 


Mr.  Forrestal.  having  managed 
to  save  up  some  money,  went  off 
to  college. 

Judge  Ferdinand  Hoyt  of  Bea¬ 
con,  N.  Y.,  who  had  worked  with 
Mr.  Forrestal  on  the  old  Journal, 
pays  this  tribute  to  the  journal¬ 
istic  acumen  of  the  new  Navy 
chief: 

“He  was  a  terrific  worker.  He 
was  an  accomplished  writer  and 
had  the  ability  to  turn  a  phrase 
which  1  have  not  seen  equalled. 
He  could  have  gone  far  in  the 
newspaper  business,  and  I 
thought  he  made  a  mistake  when 
he  didn’t  go  back  to  it  after  his 
graduation  from  Princeton.  It 
looks  now  theugh  as  if  Vin.  as 
usual,  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
doing  and  what  he  wanted.” 


Paper  Outlook  Seen 
Bad  for  3rd  Quarter 

Washington,  May  17 — ^In  spite 
of  a  relatively  favorable  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  early  months  of  1944, 
prospects  of  paper  supply 
through  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year  cannot  be  considered  with 
optimism  the  May  Industry  Re¬ 
port  on  pulp  and  paper,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
warns. 

’This  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  war  re¬ 
quirements  will  remain  at  the 
current  high  rate.  ’The  report 
offers  as  the  only  “apparent  so¬ 
lution”  of  this  outlook  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  paper  supplies  for  civilian 
use,  a  stepping  up  of  pulpwood 
output,  primarily  in  the  southern 
area,  with  an  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  pulp. 

Even  though  pulpwood  receipts 
during  the  ensuing  quarters  are 
maintained  and  wood  pulp  pro¬ 
duction  and  aggregate  waste 
paper  receipts  are  similarly 
maintained,  supplies  of  paper  for 
civilian  use  will  continue  to 
diminish,  the  report  forecasts. 

Selective  Service  regulations 
which  will  draw  younger  men 
into  uniform  and  permit  defer¬ 
ment  of  the  older  men  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  pulpwood 
production  for  the  reason  that 
replacements  will  be  difficult  to 
find,  and  advice  is  offered  to  use 
more  war  prisoners  and  accen¬ 
tuate  the  campaign  to  increase 
wood  cutting  on  the  farms. 


iMnews  editor. 

I  nil  the  News  Press  merged 
the  venerable  old  Eagle 
combined  with  the  Eve- 
Star  and  continuing  as  the 
Dhkeepsie  New  Yorker)  and 


George  Ade  Dies 

George  Ade.  78,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman  who  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
famous  authors  and  humorists 
during  the  past  half  century, 
died  May  16  from  a  heart  attack, 
after  being  in  a  comatose  condi¬ 
tion  since  May  13,  at  his  farm 
home  near  Brook.  Ind.  Mr.  Ade 
began  his  literary  career  as  a 
sub  reporter  in  1890,  when  his 
friend,  John  T.  McCutcheon. 
now  dean  of  Chicago  Tribune 
cartoonists,  introduced  him  to 
the  boys  in  the  local  room  of  the 
old  Chicago  Record.  Ade  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  big  break  of  his 
youthful  career  as  a  reporter 
when  a  fiash  crossed  the  city 
desk  that  the  steamboat  Tioga, 
moored  in  the  Chicago  River, 
had  exploded,  killing  12  men. 
Ade,  though  only  a  cub  reporter, 
was  assigned  to  the  story  and 
his  account  of  the  disaster  estab¬ 
lished  him  as  a  reporter  of 
ability. 


PUILISHIRfor  May  20.  1944 


A  great  liberal 
editor  and  publisher 
interprets  the  practices 
and  programs 
of  American  journalism 

The 

Disappearing 

Batlp 

Some  Chapters  in  American  Xewspaper  Evolution 
by 

Os 

Fkw  men  can  write  nl  .\inerica's  news¬ 
papers  and  newspiiper  history  with  as 
much  authority  as  Mr.  Villard.  For  twenty- 
one  years  the  managing  owner  and  editor 
of  the  historic  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  and 
later  the  publisher  and  editor  oi  the  Na¬ 
tion,  he  Itas  been  a  lifelong  student'of  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  The  Disappearing  Daily  he  an¬ 
alyzes  .America’s  outstanding  newspapers 
and  newspaper  men  in  terms  of  their  spe¬ 
cific  achievements. 

Here  are  set  down  his  mature  views  of 
the  great  newspapers,  publishers,  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  past  and  present,  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  present-day  practices  and 
tendencies.  He  di.scus.ses  the  columnists,  the 
,As.sociated  Press,  the  present  peculiarities 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  and  Gannett  chains, 
the  new  iNlarshall  Field  enterprises,  the  re¬ 
lations  lietween  the  press  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  and  the  real  meaning  and  responsi-  . 
bilities  of  the  freedom  *>f  the  press.  Ihis 
timely  analysis  is  set  against  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  of  such  historical  figures  as  Watter- 
stHi.  Pulitzer,  Mtinsey,  Curtis,  Godkin,  and 
others.  The  result  is  not  only  the  most  im¬ 
portant  but  certainly  also  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  liook  on  the  American  press  that  has 
ap|>eared  in  a  long  time. 

At  all  bookshops  •  .^3.50 

ALFRED  •  A  •  KNOPF,  Publisher  , 

501  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York  22 


"Deac"  Parker  Sees 
Post-War  Challenge 

continued  from  page  9 


racy  miut  have  if  it  is  to  live. 
Insofar  as  its  presentation  is 
muddy,  inaccurate  and  unintelli* 
gent,  the  newspaper’s  power  for 
harm  is  correspondingly  great. 

Servica  of  Editorials 

“All  that  has  to  do  with  the 
news  as  distinct  from  editorial 
page  treatment  of  vital,  current 
events  in  our  nation's  crisis,”  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  editor-in-chief 
explains.  “In  the  editorial  page, 
where  opinion  on  such  events 
appears,  the  capacity  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  to  see  clearly  into  complicat¬ 
ed  issues  and  to  conrunent  wisely, 
constitutes  a  public  service  of 
a  magnitude  that  he  himself 
never  fully  realizes.  And.  con¬ 
versely,  when  his  opinion  is  su¬ 
perficially  prepared  and  insin¬ 
cerely  presented,  the  editor’s  ca¬ 
pacity  for  damage  is  immeasur¬ 
able.” 

“But,”  Parker  warns,  “I  don’t 
mean  to  imply  that  a  newspaper 
man,  because  of  the  nature  of 
his  profession,  is  capable  of  at¬ 
taining  omni-science.  The  al¬ 
most  endless  list  of  complexities 
that  I  mention  is  too  much  for 
any  human  brain,  and  no  matter 
how  thorough  and  how  intelli¬ 
gent  the  newspaper  man  may  be, 
be  won’t  poss^  the  vision  that 
will  permit  him  to  be  right  more 
than  a  certain  part  of  the  time. 

“But  it  is  reasonable,”  Parker 
^lieves,  “to  say  that  collective 
intelligence  of  the  nation’s  press, 
when  applied  to  Uie  collective 
complexity  of  a  nation’s  prob¬ 
lems,  can  go  far  toward  bring¬ 
ing  us  out  of  the  fog.  Raise  the 
average  of  that  newspaper  in¬ 
telligence  and  you  raise  by  just 
that  degree  Democracy’s  chance 
to  save  itself.” 

Of  great  importance  in  pub¬ 
lishing  news,  according  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  executive,  is  the 
question  of  timing. 

Impoitosco  of  Timing 

Parker  relates  how  in  January, 
1935,  when  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  was  introduced  in 
Congress  “there  wasn’t  a  read¬ 
er  in  a  carload  for  newspapers 
which  printed  reams  about  it” 

It  was  just  another  law,  and 
seven  months  later  it  was  passed, 
and  the  people  still  weren’t  in¬ 
terested.  But  a  year  and  months 
later,  in  the  windup  of  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign,  when  Repub¬ 
lican  John  D.  M.  Hamilton  on  a 
podium  in  Boston  held  up  a 
metal  Social  Security  tag  and 
asked  why  the  Administration 
munbered  citizens  as  though 
slaves,  the  public  was  interested. 

Parker  says  newspapers  had 
to  go  over  the  ground  already 
covered  in  a  year  and  two 
months.  He  thinks  that  the  cry 
for  informatien  was  greater  than 
he  had  seen  at  a  newspaper. 

A  Scripps-Howard  affiliate. 
Newspaper  Information  Service, 
wt  up  a  special  stall  to  special¬ 
ize  in  Social  Security.  Inquiries 
by  mail,  air  tpail,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  flooded  the  staff.  It 
operated  on  a  seven-day  and 
night  basis.  Finally,  the  public 
was  satisfied. 


“Things  can  be  happening  to 
which  the  public  pays  little  at¬ 
tention  until  they  feel  that  it 
concerns  them  directly.  In  the 
coming  post-war  world,  news¬ 
papers  can  help  tremendously  by 
showing  the  public  how  subjects 
in  faraway  countries  may  be  of 
vital  concern  to  them  some  day,” 
Parker  thinks. 

Since  this  is  an  election  year, 
and  election  years  are  usually 
the  ones  in  which  the  press's 
critics  direct  their  heaviest  bar¬ 
rages  against  newspapers,  Park¬ 
er's  opinion  of  the  influence  of 
the  editoriai  and  the  columnist 
was  asked. 

“I  think  that  there  has  been 
no  decrease  in  the  influence  of 
the  editorial.  I  feel  that  actually 
the  columnist  has  helped  create 
public  interest  in  the  editorial 
page.  It  doesn’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  an  opinion  is 
expressed  in  an  editorial  or 
under  the  byline  of  a  columnist 
as  long  as  it  is  written  well. 

“Since  an  editorial  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
responsible  officials  of  a  news¬ 
paper  on  a  particular  subject, 
there  is  an  advantage,  of  course, 
in  having  the  weight  of  the 
newspaper  behind  the  opinion. 
But  all  that  advantage  is  lost  if 
the  tutorial  is  not  well  written,” 
the  editor  declares. 

At  his  desk  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  Building,  Deac  Park¬ 
er  prepares  for  his  part  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  responsibilities  of  one  of 
America’s  newspaper  chains  in 
meeting  tomorrow's  challenge, 
a 

Buenos  Aires  Signals 
Invasion  Prematurely 

That  invasion  jitters  are  not 
confined  to  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries  was  demonstrated  in 
Buenos  Aires  May  12  when  two 
of  the  city’s  dailies  misinter¬ 
preted  an  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  and  sounded  the  sirens 
with  which  they  announce  sen¬ 
sational  news. 

Because  of  an  omission  in  a 
relay,  ttie  story  on  the  day’s 
alli^  air  attacks  was  made  to 
read  that  allied  forces  “de¬ 
scended”  on  a  number  of  French 
cities  without  specifying  that  the 
attacks  were  entirely  from  the 
air. 

Though  the  Buenos  Aires  AP 
office  transmitted  the  dispatch 
with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the 
story  did  not  state  definitely  that 
land  invasion  had  begun,  the 
two  papers  rang  their  sirens, 
posted  ^e  news  on  their  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  and  the  dispatch  was 
broadcast. 

Another  newspaper,  not  an 
AP  subscriber,  published  an  ex¬ 
tra  headlining  “Invasion  in  Eu¬ 
rope”  in  three-inch  type  and 
added  the  information  that  the 
operation  was  carried  out  by 
parachutists  and  “met  with  in¬ 
itial  success.” 

'Within  an  hour  the  dispatch 
had  been  corrected  and  the  er¬ 
roneous  version  removed  from 
the  bulletin  boards. 

■ 

George  R.  Holmes  Ship 

The  Liberty  ship  George  R. 
Holmes,  named  for  the  late 
Washington  correspondent  of 
International  News  Service,  will 
be  launched  June  5  in  Baltimore. 


Mcxier,  Hudson 
On  Ad  Bureau 
Committee 


Nominations  of  Irwin  Maier, 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
publisher  of  the  Woonsocket 
Call,  to  be  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
president  of  the  ANPA,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  announced  this  week. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
continues  in  office  as  chairman  of 
the  Bureau’s  Committee  in 
Charge,  as  does  William  G. 
Chandler,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  as  vice-chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  governing  body 
who  likewise  continue  to  serve 
for  the  coming  year  include: 
Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Times,  on  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Army;  Norman 
Chandler,  publisher.  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Sun;  J,  D.  Gor- 
tatowsky,  general  manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Kenneth  C. 
Hogate,  president.  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Frank  G.  Huntress,  pub¬ 
lisher,  San  Antonio  Express  & 
News;  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  F.  I.  Ker,  publisher, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  Lee 
P.  Loomis,  publisher,  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette;  Roy  D. 
Moore,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers;  David  B.  Plum, 
publisher,  Troy  Record;  Fred 
Schilplin,  publisher,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times;  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  general  manager,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  Capt.  James  G. 
Stahlman,  publisher,  Nashville 
Banner,  on  service  with  the 
Navy;  S.  R.  Winch,  business 
manager,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal;  William  Wallace,  advertising 
manager,  Toronto  Star,  and 
Henry  W.  Manz,  advertising 
manager,  Cincinnati  Post,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association; 
George  R.  Katz,  president,  the 
Katz  Agency,  and  Herbert  W. 
Moloney,  president,  Paul  Block 
&  Associates,  representing  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York;  and  A.  J. 
Irvin,  of  John  B.  Woodward, 
Inc.,  and  J.  Donald  Scott,  of  Os¬ 
born,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Com¬ 
pany,  representing  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Association 
of  Chicago. 


Runner-Up  Photos  for 
Pulitzer  Prize  Named 


“Outstanding”  pictures  select¬ 
ed  as  runners-up  in  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  photographic  contest  were 
announced  May  13  by  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  six  news  photographs  are: 
“Bad  Break,”  by  James  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
“Race  Riot,”  Bert  Emmanuel. 
Detroit  Free  Press,  now  on  leave 


in  armed  services;  “Bmt 
Alive,”  Russell  Bud  Daley, 
cago  Times;  “Italy’s  Woe,"  Igm 
Brandt,  Acme  Newspletii|Z> 
“Afternoon  in  Messina,  ’ 

Corte,  Acme,  and  “Wounded  fli-f 
dier  Receives  Blood  Platina,''kL 
a  Signal  Corps  photographir. 

The  two  pictures  recenfijra 
lected  for  the  prizes  wm 
“Tarawa  Island,”  by  Frank  1% 
Associated  Press,  and  “Hoae 
coming,”  by  Earle  L.  Bunkt 
Omaha  World-Herald. 


Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty 

continued  from  pafckl 


field  of  publfc  infornutioo  s 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Tiae 
magazine,  dated  April  22,  ak- 
ing  help  on  what  Time  igi 
is  “a  tremendous  job  .  .  .  k 
get  more  Americans  thinkkg' 
The  magazine  renuu-ks  thstii 
editors  have  been  trying  to  de 
this,  and  “now  we  are  tryiofii 
harness  the  forces  of  adTertk 
ing  to  the  same  objective.”  Tka  M 
will  try  that  by  an  iilijmllafsirt 
presentation  of  national  and  L 
ternational  questions  without  dfM. 
fering  answers — BUT  will  Iktjkili 
be  able  to  maintain  that 
jectivity,  and  even  if  it  si. 
what  about  other  adverttas 
who  will  adopt  the  Time  tak 
nique  to  present  dangeroaui  M 
selfish  ideologies  under  the  |a> 
of  “thinking”?  Since  Fve  i) 
ready  overrun  my  space,  1  cal 
elaborate  this  point,  but  udsfiB^ 
about  the  possibility  that 


lint 


papers  and  other  media  of 


Tni 


lie  opinion  will  allow  the  (uiw| 
tising  columns  to  take  avoe$  i 
leadership  that  the  local 
torial  page  had  before  the  >|i*l 
cated  columnists  began  to  ikalfl  ^ 
der  into  that  field? 

Inertia  is  one  of  the 
enemies  of  mankind.  Peri 
if  spontaneous  combustion  ii  a 
ture’s  answer  to  smolderisfi 
action  and  staleness,  so 
nature’s  answer  to  inertia, 
newspapers,  especially 
censorship,  the  difficulties  oil 
derstaffing,  and  the  moimtaki^ 
work,  developing  inertial 

I  don’t  pretend  to  knov  i 
the  answers.  I’ll  be  glad  to ) 


Should  newspapermen  doutpHly 
thing  about  the  white  a 
problems? 

Should  newspaper  editoil 
publishers  take  or  be  gins 
freedom  to  devote  their  tiae 
the  search  for  ideas  whid  Ml 
benefit  mankind,  and  inc‘<^**l'Uista 
ly  (but  only  incidentally) 
newspapers? 

You  are,  of  course,  tryial^  _ 
do  a  good  professional  iob-)|fed  s] 
over  and  above  that,  what 
you  trying  to  accomplish,  li<,  _  „  , 
thing?  Leaving  out  paniy^ubl 
politics  and  immediate  povMut 
controversy,  what  broad  o°B>lt 
tives  have  you?  As 
education  director  —  whim 
are  whether  you  like  it  or 
whether  you  know  it  or  ' 
what,  if  any,  are  your 
and  goals  of  education! 

I’d  like  to  know  what  JfItTO. 
think. 
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olanders  Discuss 
§5  0-Lb.  Paper 

led  ad-  continued  from  page  10 

plMT.  Qreulation  revenues  of  Inland 
ntlf  *.  hily  pope”  continued  to  rise  in 
II4S,  according  to  figures  an- 
Cnmced  by  John  Huston,  Ot- 
iM  (la.)  Courier,  chairman 
U  the  Inland’s  circulation  com- 
tittee. 

“lo  all  circulation  brackets 
iere  was  a  slight  rise  in  the 
”  mrtge  circulation  revenue  per 
abscriber,”  said  Mr.  Huston,  “a 
^finite  drop  in  circulation  de- 
irtment  costs  per  subscriber 
id  with  one  exception,  an  in- 
jjj  net  revenues  from  clr- 
~  lUtion  over  1942.” 

Huston  Report 

22,  Mk-  Mr.  Huston’s  report,  based  on 
ne  m  recently-com- 

a  Med  Inland  annual  costs  and 
tiBJues  report,  included  the 
Vh«t  rt  iBowlng: 

ig  to  d  average  percentage  of  to- 
ryioia  1  income  derived  from  circu- 
Ibn  also  increased  over  the 
e."Tk,  "  average.  For  newspapers 
idB  S’OfiO  circulation,  the  in- 
I  me  was  from  28.32%  in  1942 
tbogt#  11026%  in  1943.  There  were 
dll  Ita  increases  in  very  other 
that  ik 

it  ai,  ‘b  the  5,000  to  10,000  circu- 
ivertha  bracket,  the  average  per- 
me  ted  of  circulation  revenue  to 
rooiM  M  revenue  went  up  from 
theta  to  38%. 

fvt  d-  the  10,000  to  15,000  circu- 

e  I  cal  iiiai  bracket,  the  increase  was 
nit  tdl  ■>83%  to  37%. 
lat  atw  'tnthe  15,000  to  25,000  bracket, 
a  of  pd  tdse  was  34%  to  over  35%. 
he  adiF  the  25,000  to  50,000  group, 
auHHd  Kwas  an  increase  from  35% 

oTm  1 18%. 

the  i|M  And  papers  having  over  50,- 
to  tM  8  circulation  increased  their 
Rolation  revenue  percentage 
an  about  41%  in  1942  to  44V^% 

>e  ijuj 

survey  showed  that 
leriid  b  newspapers  reporting, 

50  w«| 

rtla. 

y  . 

ties  oil 
untaht^ 

tiaT 


ilx  received  more  than  45% 
4eir  revenue  from  circula- 
Four  of  these  got  between 
and  50%  and  two  got  over 
The  survey  just  finished 
the  year  1943  drew  replies 
^  127  newspapers,  of  which 
fay*  Jneelved  45%  to  50%  of  their 
ad  to  from  circulation  and 

tet  got  more  than  One 

an  doM^hally  reported  58Vk%.  All 
ite  co#^  of  the  newspapers  getting 
M%  from  circulation  are 
ditotHWP*P*”  over  50,000  circula- 
giwal  band  all  are  combination  or 
(ir  th*  •daaue  newspapers. 
yhiAn  Costs  Reduced 

* charged  to  the 
auy;  aution  department  were  re- 
ad  slightly  by  most  newspa- 
k  reports  to  the 

d  «  show.  So  with  rising  rev- 
u  income  per  sub- 

tso>  ■f.was  greater  to  the  aver- 
t  joblisher  last  year,  no  mat- 

at*  ^  »hat  his  circulation  bracket, 
oad  <w  I  it  was  the  preceding  year. 

>  an  q*  incTMiffA  in 


■“.“Tfaon  from  5,000  to  10,000 
increase  was  from  $4.33 
what  JWTO.  The  per  subscriber  in- 
F  ‘Of  papers  in  the  10,000  tc 


15,000  group  rose  to  $4.97  in  1943 
— an  increase  of  almost  75  cents. 

‘"The  15,000  to  25,000  papers 
showed  an  over-all  increase  of 
about  30  cents  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber,  smd  the  seven-issue  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  25,000  to  50,000  class 
were  up  over  50  cents  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  1943.  The  only  drop 
in  any  group  is  seen  in  the  25,000 
to  50,000  class  which  publishes 
13  issues  a  week.  Here  they  lost 
20  cents  a  subscriber.  Costs  are 
down  in  this  bracket,  but  the 
gross  revenue  is  lower  for  some 
reason. 

"The  papers  that  have  the 
largest  circulation,  50,000  and 
over,  really  have  done  some¬ 
thing  about  nudeing  the  subscrib¬ 
er  help  bear  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  the  paper.  Those  in  this 
group  who  are  publishing  13  is¬ 
sues  a  week  have  increase  their 
net  income  $1.25  a  subscription 
— from  $4.75  in  1942  to  $5.94  in 
1943. 

“Incidentally,  in  Inland’s  siur- 
vey,  newsprint  costs  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  circulation  costs,  and 
only  newspapers  which  operate 
under  the  Little  Merchant  plan 
have  been  included  in  the  aver¬ 
ages.” 

Carrier  Problem  Improved 

Carrier  turnover  is  apparently 
on  the  decline,  judging  from 
comments  of  Inlanders,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  widespread  turnover 
among  carriers  during  1943. 
’Twenty  cents  a  week  is  the  home 
delivery  price  for  a  six-day 
newspaper  among  a  majority  of 
Inland  papers,  judging  from  a 
show  of  hands.  ’Three  are  charg¬ 
ing  between  20  and  25  cents  a 
week,  six  are  getting  18  cents  a 
week  and  seven  are  charging  15 
cents.  ’Two  Inlanders  indicated 
they  are  planning  to  go  beyond 
25  cents  a  week  for  a  six-day 
paper. 

Robert  O’Brien,  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil,  urged  publish¬ 
ers  to  print  a  weekly  news  sum¬ 
mary  for  relatives  to  send  to 
service  men  overseas,  rather 
than  attempting  to  mail  the 
hometown  paper.  Mr.  O’Brien 
said  that  those  returning  from 
the  fighting  fronts  report  the 
weekly  news  summary  from 
hometown  papers  was  second 
only  to  letters  from  home. 

H.  R.  Long,  manager  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association,  gave 
a  report  on  the  periodic  study 
of  newspaper  reading  habits, 
based  on  siuweys  made  for  the 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian  by 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  students. 

The  studies  showed  that  read¬ 
er  interest  among  adults  often 
lags  beyond  the  headlines,  but 
that  good  local  stories  carry 
reader  attention  beyond  the 
headlines  and  through  the  text. 
Good  advertising  copy  is  essen¬ 
tial,  if  readers  are  to  get  beyond 
the  headlines  and  illustrations, 
the  survey  report  indicated. 

Included  in  the  survey  was  a 
study  of  school  children’s  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits.  The  sam¬ 
ple  indicated  that  school  chil¬ 
dren  apparently  give  the  news¬ 
paper  a  more  hurried  reading 
than  do  adults,  but  that  children 
seem  to  be  more  consistent  read¬ 
ers  of  advertisements,  with  more 
than  half  of  those  surveyed 


showing  a  decided  interest  in 
radio  program  listings. 

Ralph  Heinzen,  United  Press 
correspondent  and  former  U.P. 
director  for  France,  recently  re¬ 
patriated  after  14  months’  in¬ 
ternment  in  Germany,  gave  a 
comprehensive  report  of  condi¬ 
tions  within  Nazi  Germany  at 
the  ’Tuesday  luncheon.  Morale 
within  Germany  was  still  high, 
he  said,  with  the  Germans  get¬ 
ting  white  bread,  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  occupied  countries  were 
eating  black  bread  or  none  at 
all. 

Hitler’s  weaknesses,  he  said, 
are  the  growing  manpower 
shortage,  lack  of  oil  and  weak¬ 
ened  air  power. 

Joseph  X.  Gooris,  western 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  presented  data 
on  high  and  low  readership  of 
food  advertising  from  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  “It  is  the  gray  matter 
that  goes  into  the  white  space 
which  makes  advertising  suc¬ 
cessful,”  he  pointed  out  in  show¬ 
ing  various  examples  of  good 
and  bad  advertising  techniques. 

Photos  Effective 

The  survey  indicated  that  pho¬ 
tographs,  or  good  wash  draw¬ 
ings,  are  generally  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  getting  attention  than  are 
line  drawings.  As  a  result,  it 
was  suggested  that  Inlanders  ask 
their  advertising  mat  services  to 
provide  more  illustrations  from 
photos  or  wash  drawings  for  use 
in  preparing  local  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Felix  S.  Towle,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
and  classified  columnist  for  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  outlined  some 
wartime  and  post-war  opimrtuni- 
ties  in  classified  advertising.  He 
referred  to  typographical  and 
format  changes  as  wartime  news¬ 
print  conservation  measures 
which  may  well  be  carried  over 
into  the  post-war  period.  He 
also  cited  the  possibility  of  hold¬ 
ing  many  of  the  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertisers,  now  engaged  in  war 
work,  as  users  of  classified  for 
peacetime  products. 

Mr.  Towle  told  publishers  that 
now  is  the  time  to  survey  classi¬ 
fied  rate  structures  and  to  put 
through  rate  adjustments  which 
will  place  classified  advertising 
on  a  firm  foundation  in  the  post¬ 
war  period. 


Keep  your 
Linotypes  heohhy. 
Trent  them  right 
ond  they  wilt 
serve  you  well. 


Lluptarpe  5por(a9»  Btoek  CoNdoweotf  j 
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Metropolitan 
Newspapers 
Raise  Prices 

With  wages  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  costs  showing  marked  in¬ 
creases  from  pre-war  levels, 
more  and  more  newspapers, 
chiefiy  in  the  larger  cities  in  re¬ 
cent  days,  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  newsstand  or  home- 
delivery  prices,  or  both. 

During  the  present  week,  the 
Free  Press,  Times  and  News  in 
Detroit  all  raised  the  prices  ot 
their  daily  editions  from  four  to 
five  cents,  and  increased  Sunday 
editions  from  12  to  15  c«its. 

At  the  same  time  the  Wtuh- 
ington  Post  announced  a  rise  in 
price  from  three  to  five  cents. 

Last  week  two  more  evening 
newspapers  in  New  York — the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun — raised 
their  rates  to  five  cents,  placing 
all  p.m.  papers  in  Manhattan  at 
that  price  level,  and  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  went 
from  three  to  five  cents. 

Recent  bulletins  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  shown  that  raises  in 
rat^  have  not  materially  af¬ 
fected  circulation  figures.  In 
most  cases,  a  survey  by  them 
indicated,  no  loss  was  sustained, 
and  where  drops  did  occur  they 
were  generally  only  temporary. 

An  ANPA  bulletin  of  April  13 
reported  that,  in  1943,  556  of 
1,216  newspapers  questioned  had 
raised  their  prices.  At  the  time 
the  study  was  made,  more  news¬ 
papers  (974  out  of  1,725)  were 
selling  at  five  cents  a  copy  than 
at  any  other  price. 

■ 

Radio  Editor  on  Air 

For  the  first  time  a  newspaper 
radio  e^tor  will  cover  political 
conventions  for  a  major  network 
when  Ben  Gross,  New  York 
News,  dean  of  radio  editors, 
broadcasts  strictly  non-political 
“color  stuff”  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  from  both  Jime 
political  conventions  in  Chicago. 
■ 

Time  Names  Wylie 

Time,  Life,  and  Fortune  have 
opened  a  New  England  bureau 
in  Boston,  headed  by  Jeff  Wylie, 
former  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  reporter. 
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APRIL  UNAGE  DOWN  7%;  LOSS  IS  CHIEFLY  IN  RETAIL 


By  Mary  Elizobeth  Lcuhar 

IN  APRIL  for  the  first  time  since  Decem¬ 
ber,  1942,  total  newspaper  advertising 
linage  as  recorded  for  the  52  major  cities 
by  Media  .Records.  Inc.,  showed  a  loss. 
Compared  with  the  figures  for  April.  1943. 
a  loss  of  8,810,417  lines  or  7%  was  sus¬ 
tained  this  year. 

While,  with  the  exception  of  upward 
spurts  in  January  and  February,  linage 
figures  for  some  months  had  indicated  a 
tapering  off,  there  had  been  no  signs  of 
such  a  large  drop. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  situation 
should  constitute  a  warning  to  newspapers 
that  despite  the  currently  much  vaunted 
demand  for  space  the  need  for  selling  still 
exists,  there  are  logical  reasons  for  a  siz¬ 
able  portion  of  the  drop. 

Most  of  the  loss,  86.7%,  was  accounted 


for  in  the  retail  classification,  which  in¬ 
cludes  department  store  advertising,  the 
greatest  single  loser  in  April.  Just  as  both 
gained  in  March  because  of  an  early 
Easter,  a  holiday  which  consistently  pro¬ 
duces  heavy  advertising,  so  both  lost  se¬ 
verely  in  April  this  year. 

The  ever-present  newsprint  shortage 
undoubtedly  made  its  contribution  to  the 
loss,  and  the  decrease  in  civilian  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  becomes  increasingly  notice¬ 
able.  may  well  have  played  a  part.  Some 
months  ago  when  Editor  &  Publisher  ques¬ 
tioned  advertising  experts  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  rationing  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space,  several  predicted  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  since  the  decrease  in 
advertisable  goods  would  probably  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  decrease  in  available  space. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


MRWHPAPBR  UNAQB — ftS  dTU 
((  wtiRiM  h)  i'mrmK  a  i'ubuhhbr  fr«»i 
Kvpofiht  .UmwurMiMatoi 


Total  .\<lYertisinK 
April  .  ill 


April  .... 
March 

Oiiplay  Only 
April 
March 
Classified 

April  _ 

>Mrcfa 
Retail 
April  . . . 
Mwb 
Department 
April 
Mai^ 
(iencral 
i^il  . . . 
March 
.Vutomotive 
April  . . . 
March 
Financial 
.April 
March 


('.raDd  Total _  1.200.7RS  1.648.3S3 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerfakr.  Nesra-e  700,645  709,429 

Times  Uniowim. . . .  530,385  534,133 

•Times  Unions...  342,652  262,596 


(irand  Total _  1.579,682  1.506.158 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 

J<>unial-B  .  344339  347.400 

Tnbunec  .  367,907  395,024 

JmmalS  .  88,848  77,273 


Grand  Total  _  801.594 

ATLANTA.  GA 

('imstitution-m  ....  531,884 

Joumal-e  .  733,577 

tConstitittlan-S  . . .  394,127 

•JoumaLS  .  443,907 


A|te-Herald-m 

Mews-e  . 

Poat-e  . 

tN'ewa  &  Aga- 
ilerald-S  . . . 


Grand  Total _  2,088,132 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


•  Iteoefid-Aaicr'ii>aae  357,029 

G1obe-B«  .  760,223 

Herald-TraTcler 

(See  note)  846,811 

Poat-m  .  608,979 

Adveituer-S  .  253,526 

('dobe-S  .  503,050 

Herald-S  .  596,791 

Post  S  .  259.563 


Grand  Total  . . . .  4,185,972  4,020,509 
Nora:  Globe  is  sold  in  combmation 
morning  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  ooasbinatioa  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald. 

*  Record,  momirv,  is  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  dM  American,  evening.  Linage 
of  one  editioa  is  given. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expresa-m.  635,335  797,805 

News-e  .  1,045,749  1,440,986 

Courier  Expreas-S.  448,035  405,918 


April  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compilrd  by  Media  Keeerds,  lae.) 


AXBON.  OHIO 

1944  1943 

Beacon  Jimrnal*e..  835,226  1,326,674 
Rcacon  Joumal-S..  365,562  321,679 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

1944  1943 

Gaaette-e  .  477,705  498,153 

Gazettes  .  161,343  98^85 


Grand  Total  ....  639,048 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-ra  .  1,232,668 

SuA-m  .  635,693 

tDaily  Nesrs-e _  1,017,993 

Herald- American-e.  559,113 

Times-e  .  532,884 

Tribune-S  .  805,305 

.Suo-S  .  352,810 

•Herald-American-S  346,566 
Tiroes-S  .  103,865 


Grand  Total  ....  2.103,495  2,255,822 

BALTIMOBE.  MD. 

News-Post-e  .  781,633  1.095,681 

Sun-m  .  741,972  876.939 

.Sun-e  .  1,140,019  1,655,040 

*.\merican-S  .  332,936  321,648 

tSun-S  .  542,100  530,751 


3,014,928  2,819.681 


Grand  Total  3.538.660  4.480,059 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  316,591  293,721 

BIBMDfGHAM.  ALA. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispateb-e  .  847,648 

Citiren-e  .  481,842 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m.  330,655 

Dispatch- S  .  448.796 

Citiaen-S  .  200,106 

Star-w  .  56,325 


Grand  Total _  2,129,119  2,644,709 

CAMKM.  N.  I. 

Courier  (See  note) .  746.042  782,250 

Notb:  TIm  Cburierd  and  Post-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(ConricT-e)  only  i«  given. 


Tribune-e 

Register-S 


Grand  Total  . . 


1.147.865  1.217.401 


1,482,501 

589,794 

1.144,555 

824,767 

518,730 

686,459 

229,297 

298.233 

72,618 


Grand  Total  _  5,586.897  5,846.954 


CINCINNATL  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  628,548  572,273 

Post-e  .  734,290  860,042 

Times-Star-e  .  960,286  890,276 

tEnquirer-S  .  691,804  497,090 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m ....  636,549  863,743 

News-e  .  540,487  659,858 

Press-r  .  838,579  1,237,271 

•tPlain  Dealer-S..  629,738  610,977 


2,645,353  3,371,849 


2,365.372  2.232,127 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 

Neivs-m  .  851,605  818,464 

Times-Hcrald-e  ...  1,069.707  1,109,801 

tNews-S  .  426,049  297,128 

Times- Herald-S  ...  372,202  282,687 


Grand  Total  ... .  2,719,563  2.508, 08li 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Joumal-m  .  415,153  465,893 


Herald-e  .  828,619  927,071 

Vews-e  .  1,023,493  1,148,655 

journal  Herald-S..  224,006  180,788 

News-S  .  268,858  206,660 


2,760,129  2,929,067 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  Newa^m  260378  337,052 

Post-e  .  823,355  867,522 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S  85,624  81,421 

Post  s  .  359,605  221,957 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,529,462  1,507,952 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Kegister-m  .  389,998  422,845 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

1944 

1943 

Free  Pres.s-ra  . 

585,155 

946,924 

News-e  . 

995,204 

1.7b9,416 

Times-e  . 

652,118 

998,852 

Free  Press-S . 

269,140 

272,693 

tNewi-S  . 

534,220 

605,292 

*Ti«ses-S . 

409,846 

402,390 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,445,683 

4,995,567 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

489,497 

471427 

Newi-Tribune-m 

370,625 

353,900 

News-Tribune-S 

227,879 

128,644 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.088.001 

953,871 

EL  PASO 

.  TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

361.768 

448.977 

Herald  Post-e . 

357,302 

446,099 

Times-S  . 

154,629 

120,318 

Grand  Total.... 

873,699 

1,015,394 

ERIE.  PA. 

Ilispatch  Herald-e. . 

450.294 

455466 

Times-e  . 

556,148 

568,792 

Dispntch  Herald-S. 

212,093 

138,807 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,218.535 

1.163.465 

EVANSVILLE,  DID. 

Courier- ra  . 

621,227 

710,032 

Press-e  . 

631.642 

724,151 

Conrier  &  Press-S . 

189,220 

170,392 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,442.089 

1,604,575 

FUNT. 

MICH. 

Joumal-e  . 

870,326 

889,296 

Joumal-S  . 

283,894 

188.184 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,154,220 

1,077,480 

FORT  WAYNE.  DID. 

Journal  Gazette-m. 

477,146 

441496 

News  Sentind-e. . . 

852,051 

840,296 

Journal  Gazette-S.. 

327,387 

257,121 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,656,584 

1,538,713 

PORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-ra  . . 

281,998 

294,410 

Star-Telegram-e  . . . 

640,615 

791,158 

Press-e  . 

354,251 

334.552 

Star-Telegram- S 

288,177 

177,523 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,565,041 

1,597,643 

FRESNO, 

.  CAUF. 

Bee-c  . 

506,314 

483,614 

Bee-S  . 

190,207 

128,305 

Grand  Total  .... 

696,521 

611,919 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribunc-c  .... 

816,112 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  ' 

f. 

Post-Star  (See  note) 

353,399 

386.985 

Note:  Post-Star-m  sold  in 

combina- 

tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition. 

Post-Star-m  only,  is 

given. 

0 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

581,316 

561,845 

Tdegraph-e  . 

400,818 

427,979 

Grand  Total  ....  982,134  989,824 

Notk;  News-e  carries  the  same  .amount 
of  advertising  as  the  l*afriot-m 


116.471.443  125,281.860  931 

117,751,088  113,190,039  104.8 


89,303,292 

91,373,950 


96,098,671  92 J 

86,264,948  lOS.J 


27,168,151 

26,377,138 


29,183,189 

26,925,091 


, .  62,977,824 

.  65.926.704 

Store 

. .  26,277,663 

. .  27,443,204 


70,616,602  892 

61,907.508  106.5 


3S.440.Ud6  84J 

26.838,193  lOU 


21,712,788 

21,769.481 


26.800.675  104.4  | 
20.261,829  101.4 


3,025,859 

2,039.893 


2.863,988  105.7  8 
2,500,194  81.6  t 


1,586.821 

1.637.872 


1.817,406  87J  h 

1.595,417  102.7 


Catuaiit-m 

Tiraes-e 

Courant-S 


HARTFORD.  CKINII. 

1944  IM 


481,451 
1,095,922  1 
443,825 


Grand  Total  ....  2.021,198  UU 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN.  E  T. 

Nassau  Review  & 

SUr-e  .  368^59  41 

Newsday-e  .  334,037  S 


Grand  Total _  702,496  <■) 

HOBOKEN,  N.  I. 

Jersey  Observer-e.  451,989  45i,( 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  1,039,255  Ij 

Post-m  .  675J72 

Press-e  .  623,W 

Chronicle-S  .  409,848 

Post-S  .  353,408  1 


Grand  Total  ....  3,101,790  3J2 

INDIANAPOLIS.  mO. 

News-e  .  1,182.084  IJJ 

Star-m  .  796,585  M 

Times-e  .  713,956  77 

tStar-S  .  624,282  « 


Grand  Total  ....  3,316,907  3,U 

JACKSONVILLE.  FUL 

Times  Union-m  . . .  593,488  9 

Journal-e  .  587,618  9 

Times  UnioB-S....  315,887  21 


Grand  Total  ....  1,496,913  1,491 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J.  . , 

Jersey  Journal-e...  510,576  I'L 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA 

Tribune  (See  note)  657,691  jpt 

Note:  Tribsme-e  sold  in  conaal 
with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  oottab 
Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENE  , 

Journal-m  .  404,923  W.,  . 

News-Sentinri-e  ...  384,744  iSNS™ 

Joumal-S  .  198.652  ».!«»»■ 

News-Sentinel-S  ..  164.229  Wl  “3® 


Grand  Total  ....  1,152.548  1,»J 

LAWRENCE.  MASS  , 

Tribune  (See  note)  453,669  W 

Mots:  Tribune-e  and  EaglvR* 
combination.  Linage  of  on* 
Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAUP.  , 

Examiner-m  .  734,814  1,W, 

Times-m  .  737,914  1,9^ 

HeraldhExpress-e  612,261 

News-d  .  506,231  » 

*Examiner-S  .  558,617  jb 

tTimes-S  .  465.113  *«• 


Grand  Total  ....  3,615,027  U» 
LOUISVILLE.  XT. 
Courier  Joumal-m.  679J53  J* 

Times-e  .  74W14  » 

eerier  Journal-S . .  432,470  ^ 

Grand  Total  ....  1.860,137 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Siin-<*  .  449.3S^» 


I  D  I  T  O  R  A  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May 


April  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 
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MANCHESTER,  N.  H 

1944  1943 

LIb«.  Ui|«  414,191  413,950 

■  San'  Manckester  Unton-m  and 
(•{d  in  combination  only.  Lin- 
one  edition,  Union-ra  only,  is 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

■Ifa^erc’IAppeal-m  7M,m 

Total  ....  1.725,342  1,843,101 

MIAMI.  FIA. 

.  647,738 

.  673.511 

■pit .  _ 

Grand  Total  ....  1,871,844  1,940,569 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


llEaMtiMl-m .  488,738 

•=tj.e  .  1,362,508 

KdS  .  291,661 

^■S  .  598,926 
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905.930 

618,644 

318,527 


881,233 

647,558 

313,879 

97,899 


567,472 

1,689,307 

197,993 

521,285 


Grand  ToUl  ....  2.721,833  2,976,057 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tritane-m  .  456,637  452.188 

SaTjontnile  ....  815,622  993,976 

K/r .  416,043  350,739 

iTAwie-S  .  403.186  380,136 

Grand  Total  ... .  2.091.488  2,177,039 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

.  348,675  318,615 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

ji„.  .  1,083,239  1,028,370 

SUe-m  .  523,681  471,235 

rprwac-e  .  980,962  894,366 

n  Pitney  .  181,840  131,453 

.  179,033  176,901 

Sundard-S  .  141,241  102,122 

U  Patrie-S  .  199,258  121,526 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,499,260  1,839,765 

NEWARK.  N.  I. 

teLedcer-na 

Km-e  . 

Ofl-S  . 

Star-Ledger-S 


518,110  524,059 

1,248,940  1,480,231 
263,789  189,363 

140,071  87,395 


Grand  Total _  2,170,910  2,281,048 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

_ _ 1  Coarierm,  294,174  292,264 

Ivater-e  .  759,597  754,884 

‘  Mter.S  .  234,179  157,593 


Grmd  ToUl _  1,287,950  1,204,741 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Tmet  Pieayune-m.  1,087,845  1,054,140 

taw  .  824,140 

Sw»e  .  639,882 

r«et  Picayune  & 

Stalea-S  .  567,498 


s& 

tm* 

»*  ilH 
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Grand  Total _  3,119,365  2,848,153 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Tmo-m  .  972,079 

ntrald  Tribune-m,  804,874 

jjaa-m  .  813.634 

■nt>r«  .  374,958 

panial  American.e 


_  _.  -  539,682 

l.»j|  .  477,188 

909,651 
777,991 


Sm-e  . 

World  Telegram-c . 

njaea-S  .  942,878 

Jlenld  Tribunc-S.  796,071 

SfwS  .  520,397 

.etror-S  .  204,150 

JonrT  American-S  330.874 


1,179,175 

868.246 

940,803 

651,663 

894,721 

511,741 

992,378 

945,030 

845,744 

628,935 

424,057 

255,028 

399,360 


.Grand  Total _  8,464,427  9.536.881 

lEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

ae-o  .  566,601  563,976 

.  215,828 

Grand  ToUl  . . .  782,429  708,283 

,  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y . 

•^■e  .  574.389  628,995 


.  OAKLAND. 

•»£nqiurer.e  . . . 

Inbime^  . 

nikone-S  . 

Grand  Total 


574,389 

CALIF. 

488,268  558,246 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

1944  1943 

Oklahomaii-m  .  520,553  504,960 

Times.e  .  580,080  629,435 

Oktahoman-S  .  293,746  208,529 

Grand  Total  ....  1,394,379  1,342,924 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

•tWorld  rierald-e  .  617,779  695,913 

World  Merald-S  .  355,227  252,604 

Grand  ToUl  ....  973,006  948,517 

Note:  World  Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion,  linagr  of  one  edition  (e)  only  is 
shown. 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Joum:il  Tranncript-e  694,618  705,834 

Star-m  .  639,137  491,994 

Journal  Star-.S  ....  266,291  185,403 

Grand  Total _  1,600,046  1,383,231 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

t  Evening  Bulletin-e  1,141,797  1,508,652 

Inquirer-ra  .  922,843  1,367,911 

News-e  .  412,450  459,324 

Record-m  .  719,555  781,056 

Inquirer-S  .  708,117  518,623 

•Records  .  307.719  334,615 


Grand  Total _  3,289,254  2,925,973 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

freaa-e  .  424,768  453,155 

5ar-m .  422,502  424,904 

Sur-S  .  182,621  107,373 

Grand  Total _  1,029,891  985,432 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

lanner-e  .  516,765  777,993 

Ibinciaean-m  ....  514,386  748.259 

Tmaetsean-S .  468,109  313,513 


694,017 

664,414 


Grand  Total  ...  1,363,212  1,404,734 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-ra  .  281,944  255,101 

llee-e  .  789,969  759,662 

Union-S  .  167,502  131,578 

Grand  Total _  1,239,415  1,146,341 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  .  458,065  589,300 

Po»t-Diapatch-e  ...  820,197  1,116,283 

.SUr-Times-e  .  570,203  718,389 

tGlobet'Oemocmt-S.  348,151  344,710 

Post- Dispatch- S  532,305  458,801 


Grand  ToUl _  2,728,921  3,227,483 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-ra  . .  480,462  589,554 

DUpatrdi-e  .  777,543  891,587 

144,307  Pioneer  Preas-S  . . .  310,572  356,003 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,568,577  1,837,144 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


670,245 

323,278 


1,050,468 

270.579 


Express-m  .  451,026 

News-e  .  766,174 

Light-e  .  516,745 

Express-S  .  350,789 

•Light-S  .  287,867 


526,038 

891,154 

700,450 

332,098 

348,767 


1,481,791  1,879,293  Grand  Total 


2,372,601  2,798.507 


>*IT0R  a  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  I II  for  M«y  29.  1944 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

1944  1943 

Unron-m  .  712,368  683,296 

Tributie-Sun-e  _  871,308  964,572 

Union-S  .  323,123  301,996 

Grand  ToUl -  1,906,799  1.949,864 

SAN  FRANaSCO.  CALIF. 

Chrtmicle-m  .  563,942  687,042 

Kxaminer-m  .  658,803  855,195 

CaU-Balletin-e  _  496,039  615,185 

News-e  .  545.858  583,580 

tChronicIe-S  .  333,721  218,543 

•Examiner-S  .  427,455  392,154 

Grand  ToUl  -  3,025,818  3,351.699 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaaette-m  .  658,762  636,961 

Union  Star  e  .  578,208  573,569 

Grand  Total -  1,236,970  1,210,530 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-ra  .  471,287  494,392 

Times-e  .  591,142  692,431 

Scrantonian-S  .  206,337  148,533 


Grand  Total  ... .  4,212,481  4,970,181 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m  _  513,417  677,089 

Press-e  .  1,063,044  1,263,546 

Sun-Telegraph-e  . .  651,834  866,374 

tPress-S  .  488,692  435,599 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  .  369,626  398,873 

Grand  ToUl  ....  3,086,613  3,641,481 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-ra  .  661,762  886,065 

Journal-e  .  666,954  875,943 

Oregunian-S  .  398,756  394,924 

tJournal.S  .  314,962  194,506 

Grand  Total _  2,042,434  2.351.438 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Ilerald-e  .  223,166  244,168 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Uulletin-e  .  1,034,385  1,143,072 

Journal-m  .  389,293  402,701 

Journals  .  314,244  227,351 


Grand  Total -  1,268,766  1,335,356 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  487,878  643,672 

Star-e  .  432.529  347,756 

Times-e  .  740,879  1,018,663 

*Post-Intelligencer-S  372,809  376,662 

Times-S  .  326,517  301,318 

Grand  Total  -  2J60,612  2.688,071 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Joumal-Tribune-e  .  357,057  374,502 

Journals  .  199,262  126,848 


Grand  Total -  556,319  501,350 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  740,594  873,962 

Tribnne-S  .  274,471  191,113 


Grand  Total -  1,015,065  1,065,075 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m  .  377,266  336.600 

Chronicle-e  .  614,887  574,189 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S  .  368,543  250,998 


Grand  Total  ....  1.737,922  1,773,124 

READING.  PA. 

Kagle-e  (See  note).  634,632  674,655 

Eagle-S  .  63,663  37,630 

Grand  Total _  698,295  712,285 

Note:  Eagle-e  and  Tiraes-m  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition. 
Eagle-e  only  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Mews  Leader-e  . .  .  866,691  893,797 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  664,414  602,093 

Times  Dispatch-S  .  322,689  277,278 

Grand  Total  ... .  1.853,794  1,773,168 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Dem  &  Cbronicle-m  857,748  846,826 

Times  Uniou-e _  919,795  974,411 

Dera  &  Chronicle-S  505,966  356,158 


Grand  Total  -  1,360,696  1,161.787 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  .  900,375  882,779 

Post-Standard-ra  . .  474,467  500,546 

•Herald  American-S  451,923  305,812 

Post-Standard-S  ..  260,417  173,029 


News-Tribune-e 

Times-e  . 

News-Tribune-S 


Grand  Total 


Times- in 
Blade-e 
Times- -S 


Grand  Total  .... 


Grand  Total  ....  2,283,509  2,177.395 

ROCKFORD.  ILL 

RegSster-RepuWic-e.  663,350  709,854  Star^ 

Star-m  .  453,317  502,709  Star-w 

435,582  SUr-S  .  246,545  192,171 


Globe  &  Mail-m 


2,087,182 

1,862,166 

..  WASH. 

600,205 

726,803 

425,073 

387,189 

268.556 

176,913 

1,293.834 

1.290,905 

OHIO 

244,739 

190,410 

804,386 

1,148,543 

349,422 

328,253 

1,398,547 

1.667.206 

CANADA 

749,110 

647,217 

1,008,428 

951,189 

1,083,701 

1,145,002 

149,959 

101,314 

Grand  Total  -  2,991,198  2,844,722 

TRENTON,  N.  I. 

Evening  Times-e  ..  582,079  579,589 

Times- Adverriser-S.  105,450  62,898 

Grand  Total  _  687,529  642,487 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note)  .  634.226  693,814 

Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Record-m  only  is  given. 


TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . 

568,436 

702,964 

World-ra  . 

522,464 

641,412 

Worlds  . 

256.048 

236,556 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,346,948 

1,580,932 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Uispoteb-m 

458,639 

467,180 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d  . . . 

948,692 

1,108,249 

News-e  . 

531,861 

739,475 

Post-ra  . 

986,154 

1,015,236 

Stare  . 

1,327,386 

1,747.2.50 

•Times-Herald-S  . . 

417,101 

34I.8S9 

Poet'S  . 

366,200 

258,540 

I'Star-S  . 

528,736 

460.584 

Grand  Total  .... 

5.106.130 

5.671,1*3 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

1944  1993 

•Republican  Amer.  „ 

De^t^ar'.;:;;;  : . 

Republkan-S  .  167,714  . 

Grand  Total -  966,973  ' 

Note:  Republican  An^tcan  s^  '» 
combination  with  Amencan^  lanage 
of  one  edition  showm  (Republican-m). 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

M.mar*ck  Times-e.  158.^6  ^.049 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  342,^  ^4.a/s 

New  Roch.Std.  Sur  e  420.6^  439.^4 

Ossin-g  Citz’n  Reg.-e  1^.956 
Port  (Chester  Item-e  2W.029  295.432 

Tarrytown  News<.  1M.732  iSS.iw 

Ykrs.  Her.  St^.-e  355.150  342.m 

Wht.  Plains  Dts.-e  974.8M  SOT,^ 

Peekskill  Star<  ...  193,266 

Grand  ToUl  ....  2,606.496  2,666,358 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

gj,  636.787 

Grand  Total  ....  2,121.580  1.972.858 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-n.  .  574.584  ^.^3 

Gazette  &  Posf-e  . .  ^2.2^  6M,577 

Telegram- S  .  324,334  233,381 

Grand  ToUl -  1,541,196  1,522,621 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

ssr  JW 

Grand  Total  1.037.047  1,024.796 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHERS 
BRONX,  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News-e .  234.263  188.10 

Home  News-S  ....  96,572  ftl.2t»5 

Grand  Total  ..  ^13 1.835  249.370 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times  III  643,082  844,773 

SurT  644.553  904,2W 

star-s  '^i--  --  499,547  403,729 

Grand  ToUl  .  1.787.182  2.152,792 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  447.664  4S7.M8 

Standard-Times-S  89,334  78,456 

Grand  ToUl  .  .  536.998  536.144 

memorandum  of  Apym^ 
ING  IN  AMERICAN  WE^Y. 
COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  THIS 
WEEK"  APRIL  1944 

•••A.MERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

71.500  line.s  and  “COMIC  WKEKLN 
Linage  32,109  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  Wlowing  papers. 
\lbany  Times-Union,  AtlanU 
Baltimore  American,  8°**°" 

Chicago  Herald- American,  Itetroit  Times. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  ^ew  York  Jou^- 
American,  PiUsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
San  Antonio  Ught,  Syracuse 
Americaop  Washington  Times-Heraki. 
•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Litugr 

71.500  lines  in  the  Buffalo  if- 

Qeveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 

Herald  and  Philadelghia  Record. 
•“AMERICAN 

75.262  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 
32,109  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Exam- 
inir,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seat¬ 
tle  Post  Intelligencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Lii^ 

75.262  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
(“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  50,912  Umu 

is  included  in  the  Sunday  fimires  of  the 
following  pnpet*:  AUanU  Con^W^^ 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birsaingham  Nkmrs  ai_^e 
Herald,  Boston  Herald, 

News,  Cincinimti  P***"  N^ 

Indianapolis  Sur.  Memphis  CorMSCTam 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Jwm^  New  Ymx 
Uer^d-Tribune,  Pittsbu^h 
Louis  Globe  Dei^rat, 

45  719  lines  in  the  Qeveland  Pl^  Dw 
er,’  Detroit  News  and  Philadelphu 
ning  BuUetin;  51,100  lines  ^ 

AmcIcs  Times,  Portland  JoomM,  Saa 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review. 
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HAROLD  L.  ETTLINGER,  34, 

assistant  foreign  news  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  and  former¬ 
ly  of  the  U.P.  foreign  staff  in 
France,  author  of  several  books, 
died  May  11  in  Chicago  after  a 
month’s  illness.  The  author  of 
“The  Axis  on  The  Air,”  he  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1929  and  left 
for  overseas  assignment  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Thomas  F.  Hkaley,  55,  of  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  died  last  week  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper  man 
with  the  Public  Ledger  and  later 
with  the  Inquirer. 

Lt.  EIuot  M.  Nkwhall,  USNR, 
former  reporter  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  News,  was  killed 
on  active  duty,  his  wife  has  been 
notified  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Maktim  B.  MmLSR,  44,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Boise  Idaho  States¬ 
man,  died  in  Boise  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  May  14. 

Pat  Richasos,  43,  copy  editor 
for  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal 
and  former  managing  editor, 
Macon  News,  was  found  dead  in 
tm  automobile  May  12  after  hav¬ 
ing  apparently  suffered  a  heart 
attack. 

Georgs  R.  Morris,  Jr.,  47,  Con¬ 
necticut  journalist  and  cartoon¬ 


ist,  died  May  11  in  his  home  at 
Waterford.  He  was  successively 
correspondent  in  his  home  state 
for  U.P.,  INS  and  AP  and  for 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  New 
York  dailies. 

George  Badger  Tuttle,  73,  for¬ 
mer  Hearst  editorial  executive 
and  more  recently  feature  writer 
for  the  Hearst  Syndicate,  died 
htey  11  in  Los  Angeles.  At  one 
time  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  American. 

Frederic  W.  Norcross,  67,  vet¬ 
eran  Philadelphia  newspaper 
man,  who  was  ^itor  of  religious 
news  for  the  old  North  American 
and  served  the  Public  Ledger 
many  years  in  the  same  capacity, 
died  Sunday,  May  7,  in  German¬ 
town  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Ralph  L.  Buell,  former  editor 
of  Uie  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  San  Benito  Light,  died 
recently  in  Chicago  where  he 
had  been  imder  treatment. 

Joseph  Clapham,  78,  for  many 
years  superintendent  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
Evening  Ledger,  died  May  10 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Herbert  N.  Pinkham,  Jr.,  55, 
former  writer  for  newspapers  in 
Boston  and  Brockton,  Mass., 
New  York,  for  the  Portland 
( Me. )  Advertiser,  and  U.P.,  died 
May  11  in  Portland. 

James  W.  Cooper,  Sr.,  who  for 
many  years  was  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  S.  C.  Beck¬ 
with  Special  Agency,  died  May 
16  after  a  severe  illness. 


Reincke,  64,  Agency 
Head,  Killed  by  Fall 

Arno  B.  Reincke,  64,  organizer 
and  president  of  Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen  &  Finn,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  was 
killed  May  12  when  he  fell  from 
a  window  of  his  office  at  520 
N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Born  and  educated  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Reincke  was  a  salesman  as 
a  young  man.  In  1907  he  or¬ 
ganized  his  advertising  firm, 
which  eventually  extended  into 
the  present  organization.  Frank 
Ellis  retired  from  the  agency 
about  10  years  ago.  The  late 
Charles  Younggreen,  a  former 
partner,  died  two  years  ago. 
leaving  Joseph  Finn,  Sr.,  ac¬ 
tively  associated  with  Mr. 
Reincke. 

Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(CmIi  wHh  Order) 

I  tkn* — JO  per  line 
4  time* — .40  per  line  per  intertien 
HELT  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  Mme— .90  per  line 
2  times — .10  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  eelculete  cost  of  eny  classified  ad¬ 
vertisement,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  threa  lines.  Aover- 
tisers  wtio  key  their  ads.  Bos  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  It  PUBLISHER  should  considar 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  addad  sarvica  to  advertisars  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  B  PUBLISHER 
Persemial  Servlee.  This  complete  regis¬ 
tration  assures  advertisers'  oualifica- 
tiens  being  kept  before  employers  In 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertlsiira,  publishing,  and  alRad  pro¬ 
fessions.  Tliero  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

17M  TlBMa  Tower,  B’wav  al  4au4  M. 
Vew  Task  It,  i.  T. 


BRslRess  OpportaatiM 

LABOR  MODBBN  well  equipped  let- 
terpresa  plant  seared  to  handle  Tol- 
ume  printing  of  all  types,  single  and 
multi-color,  seeks  an  opportunity  to 
serve  organisations  with  large  or  me¬ 
dium  letterpress  requirements.  Box 
333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  HAVB  A  raxam 

a  man  of  snflieient  means,  as  well  as 
proven  capaeity  and  ability,  as  news¬ 
paper  ezeentive,  who  would  like  to  ac¬ 
quire  part  or  entire  ownership  of  some 
well  established  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
perty  in  a  sound  field. 

This  man  is  physically  fit — the  right 
age — and  possessed  of  commendable 
seal.  Best  of  references. 

Write  Jim  Brown,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
1700  Times  Tower  Building,  New  York 
City  18,  in  the  assurance  of  strictest 
confidence. 


Radio  -  Newspaper 

MANAGER 

AVAILABLE 


My  situation  calls  for  a  change  to  a  larger 
market  with  greater  responslbllltlea  and  oppor- 
tunlttee.  At  present  I  am  managing  a  radio 
station  In  a  major  market.  I  desire  to  manage 
a  new^aper  or  radio  station,  or  accept  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  both;  prefer  East,  North  Central 
or  Mld-Weet.  Capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  for  publisher  or  owner  who  wishes  to 
have  hla  business  In  competent  hands.  Posl- 
tton  must  pay  glS.OIX)  per  year  upward,  de¬ 
pending  on  size  of  property,  responsibilities. 
College  graduate,  forty-one,  excellent  health, 
family,  Protestant  .  .  .  twelve  years  as  news- 
pi^iar  executive  and  four  years  radio  manage¬ 
ment.  Familiar  with  FCC,  have  filed  new  ap¬ 
plications  Including  FM,  have  opened  stations, 
know  newniaper  problems  from  experience  In 
printing,  ecUtorlal,  advertising  and  business  .  .  . 
instill  confidence  In  employees  and  imderstand 
how  to  lead  them,  how  to  hire  them.  Would 
consider  Investment,  or  PEBCENTAOB  OF 
INCREASE  IN  NET.  May  we  arrange  a  con¬ 
ference? 

Box  332,  Editor  dE  Publisher. 


April  Linage 
Down  7% 

_ continued  from  igju 


■Iim: 


Regardless  of  April's  loai 
comparison  with  the  same  nag 
last  year,  the  month’s  tohlj 
still  above  the  median  on  | 
Editor  &  Publisher  Index  bgi 
on  the  five-year  average. 

Among  all  classificatioMi  • 
tomotive  made  the  largest 
5.7%,  but  since  it  has  fluctagi 
for  months,  this  is,  as  yeLis 
significant.  General,  coniliM 
ly  high  and  still  highest  oo  ti 
Index,  followed  with  a  44%|£| 

Though  making  an  inen« 
over  March,  classified  liagi 
dropped  6.9%  under  the  Aid 
1943,  figure,  which,  it  shouldli 
noted,  was  exceptionally 


Newspaper  Waaled 

HAVE  $10,000  CASH  for  don  w 
meat  of  profitable  weekly  lad  M  4 
flee  where  mechanical  help  u«  ee 
exempt.  Addreei  all  partieulan  e  la 
320,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CAPABLE  KANDUNO,  buyi^  al 
ing  mergor*.  dailiea  or  weealiae,  w 
where  in  U,  S.  No  leasee  or  tula 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  NaihviUa  MhL 
W.  H.  OLOV^  00.,  VENTuiMh 
CONFIDENTIAL  deU  on  taM 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 
N^^APEBS  AND  PXIBIIOlin 
Properties  bought  and  leM 
THE  OAMPBEU  OOMTUT 
Park  Central  Building,  Loe  Ufk 
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Newspapers  For  Self 


TEXAS  PAPEB  with  grots  mniii 
thousand  priced  to  sell  quickly.  V.& 
Clover  Co.,  Ventura,  Califomis. 


FOB  SALE:  NEWSPAFEE  tUB 
and  Job  shop.  Has  been  closti  k 
two  years.  Plant  consista  of:  Dapi 
double  drive  press.  Linotype,  Ie» 
type,  saw,  casting  box,  metal,  tni 
etc.  Job  shop:  three  presses,  MU 
etitcher,  etc.  Priced  at  $16,004.  h 
full  particulars  write  V.  Lemej,  M 
E.  Cast  St.,  Tampa,  Florida. 


Mecheelcal  Eqelpewet  Fsf  M 


ONE  BIOHT  AND  ONE  IBR-IID 
JUNIOB  AXTTO-PLATB  maeUae- 
288  llna  printed  depth,  dlieste  d 
cylinder  18-11/16  inehea,  viM  f 
plate  16  inehee.  Left  handed  mShi 
equipped  with  double  page  msw 
ring.  Alto  two  7%  horse  povw  m 
tors,  one  AC.,  one  D.C.  Oit  tia 
hand  shaver  18-11/lS  inches 
and  one  four  ton  malting  pot  evp 
with  natural  gaa  bnmsrs.  Addna: 
John  W.  Fans,  Business  Manaia « 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  New  Onam 
Loniiiana. 


HOB  QUAD  82  page  press,  coleralh 
dsr,  equipped  for  4  color  work,  vak 
Box  1182,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


60  OOSS  POBM  BOLLBB  SOOIB 
eith  locks  for  l^l*  diam. 
ihanks ;  Hoe  5,000  Ih.  Stereo.  Ik* 
^nace  with  gas  burner;  Wesa  • 
bination  Saw  and  Trimmer;  s  W 
Plate-  Shavers;  Matrix  Shears;  M 
Blevating  Form  Table;  Largs  vnjfj 
stereotype  Chases.  THOMAS  W,  HE* 
COMPANY,  SUmford,  Conn. 


Nawspapar  Frass  EaglBSiW 


US 


BfAOHINISTS — Dismantling, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service 

lorW  printers  MACHIN1S1S,H 

35  Rose  street  New  »■* 


Usad  MacklBTY  WoB*sd 


ns 


USED  DBAW  OB  BOTABT 
cast  ehaver — page  siie.  Must  M 
good  condition  with  motors. 
Union-Bnlletin,  Walla  Walla,  "t" 
ington 
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M«w8pri«t  For  Salt _ 

ajgjpinJT;  32  lb.  in  following  roll 
48%".  New  ttock. 

jJJ'jST,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 


y^^jj^icol  EqaipiMfi^  Woiifod 

- -  WAITED 

IMM,  fingle  width  (two  pnge* 
SZ).  inon  printing  diameter — 
^  ineb  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Ln  fall  detaiU  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Miter  t  Publisher. _ 

jAft  MODEIa  16-20  page  high-speed 
^TmaDer  press.  Principal.  Box  273, 
SZITik  Publisher. 

VilTBl):  le-FAOE  DTJPEEZ  TDBU- 
tin  FBESS  and  etinipment.  Write 
ItasS'Jonrnal,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


HoIpWoiifod 

Adrcrtisini 

][pmn8INO  MAHAOEE-LAYOnTS 
for  one  man  department  in  one 
|(M-soath'a  beat  small  dailies.  Per- 
nusat.  Salarr-benua.  Write  fnlly 
n  Harrr  W.  Haines,  Ooarier  News, 

MrtksTifle,  Ark.  _ 

ADritTlAJLNO  8AJ;ESMAK— Perma- 
Mst  position.  $4S  per  week  pins, 
(itiring  town  and  newspaper.  Oood 
MMi^ties  for  good  man.  Dothan 
Cu.  Dothan.  Ala. 

wVIkTISlNO  BIANAOEB  who  can 
asasn.  sell.  College  town  of  28,000. 
gpladid  opportunity  for  adrance  in 
pswiag  thrse-dailr  organisation.  Even- 
nsl  part  ownership  on  bonus  plan, 
frits  fally,  enclose  photo,  details,  ex- 
pi^M,  age,  family,  references,  pres- 
•t  earnings.  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
Trikane. 

OUaSlPIBI)  MANAOEB  —  Excellent 
asportanity.  Salary  ten  per  cent  of 
iuliafs.  Personal  interriew  preferred. 
Jl  B.  Ckane,  Altoona  Tribune,  Altoona, 

Pa _ 

OUSSmED  ICANAOEB  in  Mid-West 
wspotitiTe  town  of  100,000.  Prones- 
lire,  mwing  paper  that  wants  to  keep 
biildmf  Olassified.  Good  opportunity, 
nil  organised,  money  making  depart- 
Bsst.  Box  271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  WoRtcd 

Cirenintion 

OBODLATION  MANAOEE  for  small 
risridt  daily,  able  to  handle  boys,  so- 
lidt,  etc.  Good  salary.  Box  307,  Editor 

t  Psblisher. _ 

MIDWEST  AFTERNOON  DAILT  in 
50.000  city  will  shortly  have  opening 
hr  circulation  manager.  Plan  com¬ 
ets  reorganisation  of  department. 
Iia  selected  must  hsTe  wide  experi- 
■is  In  all  phases  circulation  business. 
Milt  be  thoroughly  versed  in  organise- 
liia,  boy  promotion,  A.B.O.  dealer  con- 
tieti,  etc.  Send  complete  data,  refer- 
«eei,  photo  first  letter.  Permanent 
prition.  Box  822,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ndMANENT  amOUXJkTION  MAN- 
im  JOB  available  to  right  man  on 
di  day  daily  circulation,  6,000  net 
asil  collect.  Cfitms  community  in 
use  with  great  future.  Industrial  de- 
rsispaient  already  under  way.  Living 
Nasitions,  schools  unexcelled.  Refer- 
■sss,  ability,  honesty,  character  re- 
Wbsd.  Address  Qeneral  Manager, 
wily  Report,  Ontario,  Calif. 


Hdip  Wonted 

_ ^darinl _ 

UnST,  NEWSPAPER  MAPS  for  n 
J«sl  syndicate.  Must  be  fast,  kno 
•is  war  news,  have  actual  newapap< 
njenonce.  Oood  salary  right  ma: 
Ju  Service,  Inc.,  1200  West  Thii 

w..  CTeveland  18,  Ohio. _ 

UStStANT  EDITOR,  news  agenc 
be  experienced  cable,  featu 
w™!  knowledge  foreign  affai 
•elpnil;  capable  independent  jud 
***'■  opportunity  for  rig) 

State  salary,  experience,  dra 
Wbi.  Box  885,  Editor  A  Pnblishe 
AND  REPORTER  want( 
5*. Ml  daily  So.  Oalif.  Must  be  ex 
***®Pl.  Might  consider  capab 
pi.  Send  snspshot.  Press  Oonric 
OxBsrd.  Calif. 

EXEMPT  SPORTS  WRITE] 
I™w^ecorder.  Zanesville,  O. _ 

««mP5rapt‘exbmtt  man  i 

^  weekly.  Write  full  detail 

‘^•ily  News.  Boonville,  Mo. 


Halp  Wonted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

DISCHAROEO  araVICEMAN  iTho 
ran  write.  To  a  young  man  with  two 
to  five  years'  newspaper  reporting 
experience  and  clear  talents  as  a 
writer,  we  offer  a  permanent  place  in 
the  public  relations  department  of  a 
large  public  service  company.  Tact 
and  administrative  ability  are  im¬ 
portant.  Please  give  references.  Box 
320.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  wire 
desk  man,  draft-proof,  capable  han¬ 
dling  all  news,  staff  of  4,  when  broken 
into  local  situation.  Permanent  job. 
Small  live,  midwest  afternoon  daily. 
Oive  age,  family  status,  experience, 
references,  starting  salary  required. 
Box  251,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  —  Capable  of 
handling  variad  small  city  assira- 
ments.  Salary  $40  weekly.  Prefer 
draft  exempt  man  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  small  city  daily  newspaper.  Air 
Mail  complete  details  and  pictnre. 
Box  281,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  MAN  WANTED  to  handle  tele¬ 
type  wire  copy  and  local  news  good 
opening  for  live  wire  news  hound.  No 
duration  job  town  of  7,000.  Oood 
salary.  If  interested  wire  or  write 
Paris  Daily  Enterprise,  Paris,  Ky. 


REPORTER  OR  OITT  EDITOR  for 
live  country  newspaper  in  college  town 
of  5,500  population  in  rich  farming 
territory.  Modern  plant.  Permanent 
position.  Salary  $2,340  a  year  —  no 
more,  no  less.  Box  278,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


WANTED  DESKMAN,  also  experi 
enced  reporter.  Write  T.  B.  Butler  Pnb- 
llshing  Co.,  Tyler.  Texas. _ 

WANTED— MANAGING  EDITOR  ca¬ 
pable  of  developing  virile  news  cover¬ 
age  in  city  of  100,000.  Permanent. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Box  250, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED,  REPORTER,  male,  draft 
exempt  or  deferred,  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  post  on  daily.  Must  be  accurate, 
sober  and  dependable.  Ideal  location. 
Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  276, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED;  REPORTER,  man  or  wo¬ 
man  for  City  Hall  and  general  news 
and  feature  assignments.  Fine  own¬ 
ing,  give  references,  clippings.  Box 
340.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TELEGRAPH  AND  COPT 
EDITOR  good  opening.  One  edition 
daily.  Box  880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ OIBco  H>lp  Wowtod _ 

TTPIST  AND  GENERAL  CLERICAL 
WORKER  in  Circulation  Department 
of  national  magaxine.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Salary  $1400.  Address  Box 
313,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H«lp  Waited 
Mechaaical 


COMBINATION  FLOORMAN-L I N  O - 
TYPE  OPERATOR,  male  or  female. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  $1  hour. 
Friendly,  healthy  community  on  scenic 
Niagara  river.  News  of  the  Tona- 
wandas.  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. _ 


COMPETENT  stereotype  foreman  want¬ 
ed.  Box  806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSMAN  to  operate  Duplex  nnitu- 
bular  seven  days  a  week.  Must  know 
stereotyping  thoroughly  and  color 
work.  Paper  mns  from  24  to  48  pages. 
Permanent  job  outside  the  United 
States.  Good  salary  and  agreeable 
working  conditions.  Write  Box  810, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

INTERTTFE  OPBRATOR-FLOORMAN 
for  large  weekly  located  in  a  pleasant 
town  in  the  Blue  Ridge  fooAills  of 
Virginia,  an  hour  from  Washington. 
Clean  shop,  new  building,  top  equip¬ 
ment.  Non-union,  44  hour  week,  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime.  Permanent 
job  with  future  for  a  man  who  can 
supply  references  as  to  steadiness.  Ap¬ 
ply,  statii^  minimum  starting  pay,  to 
Box  248,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MACHINIST  wanted  for  22  machine 

Slant.  Call  Mr.  Brooks,  Dayton  Daily 
ews,  Dayton,  Ohio,  telephone  ADams 
2112. 


(BITOR  a  PURLISHIRfer  Moy  20.  1f44 


Hilp  Wai«ad 
Mechiuiical  (CoiU’d) 
COMPOSITOR-PRESSMANT  union.  Job 
und  cylinder  presses,  Rockland  Coun¬ 
ty  Messenger,  Haveratraw,  N.  Y. 


Litirary  Ayiicy  Sirvici 

FEATURE  WRITERS  — For  Nat’l 
.Mags.  Free  Lance.  Berths  Klausner, 
Literary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Sitaatiois  Waitid 
Admiaislrativa 

BOOKKEEPER  AND  ACCOUNTANT, 
formerly  business  manager  of  small 
daily,  wants  to  get  back  into  news¬ 
paper  work.  West  Coast  preferred. 

Box  326,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ONB  OF  TUB  SOUTH’S  Outstanding 
Business  Managers  desires  change. 
Here’s  last  three  years  amasing,  almost 
unbelievable  record:  Increased  1041 
earnings  22,000% ;  Increased  1042 
earnings  40,000% ;  Increased  1048 
earnings  80,000%.  Write  and  I’ll  tell 
you  more.  Box  267,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

PUBUSHER-GEN  MGR.  disposing  of 
interest  in  6,000  daily.  SeAs  new 
location.  Best  of  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  associations.  More  than 
25  years  experience  all  departments. 
Record  as  business  builder.  Knows 
operating  economics.  Holds  award  for 
general  newspaper  excellence.  Editor¬ 
ial  writer.  Accustomed  to  assuming 
leadership  in  civic  and  community 
affairs.  Available  60-00  days.  Box 
101.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sitiatiois  Waifid 
Advertising 

A  N.  T.  CTTT  ADVrjtiW'  seeks  ad 
mgrs.  post  on  small  daily.  Write  Box 

802,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  —  Experienced, 
dependable,  seeks  good  opportunity  in 
xmall'city  field.  Five  years’  staffmsn 
strong  N.  E.  dailies;  3  years’  local 
adv.  mgr.  small  midwest  daily;  15 
years  varied  experience  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Has  prepared  copy  for  ail  types 
local  accounts.  Some  experience  classi¬ 
fied,  national,  news,  public  relations. 
Age  40;  married.  Box  880,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Maybe  you  want  a  working 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
with  my  money-making  qualifications. 
Complete  information;  no  obligation. 
Box  342,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SALBSMAN-^rove- 
able  14  yr.  successful  record  medium 
and  large  papers.  Competent  copy¬ 
writer,  layouts.  Complete  references. 
Now  top,  want  adv.  managership.  East. 
South  preferred.  Box  384,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  position  as  national  or  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  manager;  eight  years 
of  executive  background ;  excellent 
record  and  references;  now  employed. 
Box  312,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitiatiois  Waitod 
Crcidatiai 

OAPABLE  OIROULATION  MANA^m. 
Experienced  all  phases  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  war  time  cirenlstion  problems. 
City  or  Country  manager’s  position  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  salary  adequate.  Age  39, 
married.  Will  come  for  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Box  250,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitiatiois  Woitoti 

, _ EjHarial _ 

ARMY  OFFIOBB  desires  change  on 
V-Day.  Managed  a  good  country  week¬ 
ly,  experienced  all  departments.  No 
illusiona  about  starting  job,  but  desire 
qftportunity  for  eventual  ownership. 
Correspond  now.  W/0  William  E.  Ber- 

ger,  care  of  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

DESKMAN-BEPOR’TER,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  draft  exempt,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  iwsition.  available  reasonable  no¬ 
tice,  prefer  south-east.  Box  381,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  ON  LARGE  UNIVERSITY 
DAILY.  To  graduate  in  June.  Wants 
newspaper  job.  Box  344,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  20  years  experience,  seeks 
editorship  on  diUly  in  midwest  daily, 
pop.  up  to  100,000.  Might  take  high¬ 
est  desk  job.  Box  845,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitiatiois  Waitoti 
Editorial  (Coal’d) 

EZ-NEW8PAFER  OOLUMNT8T,  liber¬ 
al  not  left,  swallowed  by  Army  but 
now  back  eager  for  the  Crusade. 
Would  like  to  hear  from  pnbliahers, 
encouragement,  offers.  Former  work 
gladly  submitted.  Box  328,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

wwprBIENCED  COMBINATION 
PHOTOGRAPHER- reporter-wire  editor. 
Now  employed,  seeks  change.  Draft 
exempt.  Age  24.  net  interested  ex¬ 
treme  northeast  states.  Bex  222,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I^blisher. 

EXPERIENOBD  NEWSPAPER  aod 
publicity  man.  Wide  experience  week¬ 
ly  and  daily,  publicity  far  hotels  and 
clubs,  seeks  contact  ia  South  or  South- 
east.  Box  295.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GIRL  REPORTER,  yenng,  some  good 
experience,  go  anywhere.  Box  325, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

HARD-HITTINO  NEWS  EDITOR,  46. 
married,  draft  exempt,  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Loyal,  conscieBtious,  compe¬ 
tent.  Non-duration.  Bex  341,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  OITY  EDITOR  and  ahort 
story  srriter,  leaving  Army  June  1st 
after  3  years’  service,  wants  position 
in  New  York  preferably  in  msgasiae 
or  public  relations  field.  Oellege  grad¬ 
uate.  Fifteen  years’  of  experience. 
Best  of  references,  military  and  eivi- 
lian.  Box  324,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

STAGE  SOREJ^  MUSIO,  RADIO, 
LITERARY  EDITOE  Also  rewrite. 
Now  employed.  Ago  89,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  Oaliferais.  Box 

275,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  EDITOE  54.  just  de¬ 
feated  for  oflee  by  New  Deal  Senator. 
Desires  desk  or  executive  job  where 
he  can  write  editorials  or  do  column. 
M.  E.  and  editorial  srriter  big  cities. 
Box  346,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTS  LESS  LIVELY  PRpGRAM 
than  present  schedule  of  getting  out 
and  making  up  5  editions  of  100.000- 
class  paper.  Capable  editorial  writer. 
Know  composing  operations  thorongh- 
ly.  Box  316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN  whose  ca¬ 
pital  experience  includes  press  service 
work,  correspondence  for  metropolitan 
dailies,  government  public  relations, 
radio  news  writing,  seeks  high  class 
writing  job.  Box  321,  Editor  A  Pub- 

■lisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  10,  trade  pai^r  exper¬ 
ience.  Seeks  position  on  daily  within 
150  miles  of  N.  Y.  Adequate  salary. 
Box  327,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitioMou  WmaM 
Mochaiical 


A-l  BIAUUINIST  seeks  per.  situation, 
where  skill,  loyalty  and  strict  temper¬ 
ance  are  appreciated.  Bex  228,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent.  18  yearn  on 
present  position  producing  12  -  50 
pages  daily  on  time  in  systematised, 
trouble-free  plant — deslrea  permanent 
position  on  Pacific  Coast.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  References.  Box  887,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOREMAN- 
SHIP  WANTED.  ’Twenty  yean’  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  Foreman  ol  publication 
plant,  wish  to  return  to  daily  nows- 
psper.  Best  references  including  ims- 
ent  employer.  Address,  Printer,  502 
West  19th  St..  Houston  8,  Texas. 


Sitiatiois  WcMtiti 
PWlofrapker 

EZPERIENOED  NEWS  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER,  31  yean  old.  Pre-Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  father  seeks  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  with  picture  conscious  daily.  Best 
of  references.  Box  317.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitiatiois  Wootid 
_ Pro^uctioi _ 

FRODUOnON  ASSISTANT— PubiiM- 
tions — in  Metropolitan  area.  25  yean' 
experience  on  technical  side  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  Steady,  coopera¬ 
tive.  Not  spectacular.  Box  288,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Don  Morris 

Editor.  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  TimeB 


YOU  ARK  harassed  and  bedevil¬ 
ed.  Your  staff  is  shot.  You 
are  working  harder  than  you 
ever  did  and  still 
KoU  of  Press  you  can’t  get 

In  Educotiaa  uP- 

_  _  *  Over  your  desk 

ForDemocrocTpais  numerous 
pamphlets  and 
brochures  describing  pians  for 
world  organizations,  means  to 
avoid  inflation,  ideas  of  do- 
gooders  and  notions  of  self¬ 
schemers.  You  know  you  ought 
to  read  at  least  the  best  of  them, 
and  perhaps  do  something  about 
them,  but  you  simply  haven’t 
the  time. 

So,  though  here  I  am  going  to 
offer,  somewhat  wistfully,  an¬ 
other  idea  that  I  think  should 
be  of  interest  to  newspapermen, 
I  can  see  those  of  you  who  read 
it  shaking  your  heads  and  per¬ 
haps  saying;  “Yes,  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  I 
wish  I  had  more  time.” 

Somewhat  wistfully,  I  say. 
The  reason  for  that  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  I 
wrote  a  think-piece,  or  as  close 
as  I  can  come  to  a  think-piece, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  some  re¬ 
action  from  editors  almut  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  much  their  concern  and  of 
high  importance  to  all  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Briefly,  it  was  about  the  part 
the  press  should  play  in  ^u- 
cating  readers  into  a  truer  con¬ 
cept  and  greater  application  of 
democracy.  Td  been  tolking  with 
Sumner  Welles,  former  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  at  his  Palm 
Beach  winter  residence,  on  just 
that.  He  thinks  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  press  is  great. 

In  vain  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  press 
was  to  report  the  news  without 
fear  or  favor;  that  a  newspaper 
must  turn  its  primary  attention 
to  making  a  profit  or  it  ceases 
to  exist;  that  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  under  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  and  wearing  burden  of 
routine  that  few  of  them  can 
see  over  the  moimtain  of  work 
piled  before  ffiem,  much  less 
think  through  to  astute  and  un¬ 
assailable  conclusions  all  the 
varied  problems  of  international 
and  domestic  order. 

He  knew  that  At  the  same 
time,  he  still  thinks  it’s  up  to 
editors  and  publishers  to  do  the 
job. 

Anyway,  I  presented  that 
problem  in  my  article.  The  re¬ 
sult? 

A>  great  big,  round,  blank 
nothing.  Hie  editors  s^  were 
buried  behind  that  mountain 
of  routine. 

1  got  a  little  better  result  back 
in  Di^mber  when  I  was  tryi^ 
to  bw  the  burdens  of  the  white 
collar  claas  on  my  weary  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  that  probably  was  be¬ 


cause  I  tried  by  persdnal  cor¬ 
respondence  instead  of  the  more 
formal  article. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  white 
collar  people  were  taking  a  lick¬ 
ing,  with  salaries  frozen  and 
staying  that  way,  yet  expenses 
and  taxes  away  up.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  white 
collar  living  standard  was  hard¬ 
est  hit — certainly  it  was  easier 
for  a  man  who  used  to  make  $20 
weekly  and  now  makes  $80  to 
pay  tax  and  living  expense  in¬ 
creases  and  yet  better  his  living 
standard,  than  it  was  for  the  man 
who  started  at  $80  and  still 
makes  only  that,  to  keep  from 
lowering  his  living  standard. 

•  •  •  ' 
THE  reason  looked  obvious 

enough:  the  white  collar  peo¬ 
ple  aren’t  organized  nor  repre¬ 
sented  in  Weish- 
Should  Presa  ington.  The  rem- 

Baf:k  tha  ^dy  also  looked 
^  ,,obvious  enough: 
White  Collars  ’organize  a  white 
collar  association 
(not  a  union)  and  get  ’em  rep¬ 
resented  in  Washington,  get  a 
forum  to  plead  their  case,  get 
a  lobby  if  necessary. 

What  would  be  the  best  way 
to  do  that?  Well,  why  not  let 
newspaper  editors  do  it?  If 
there  is  a  group  in  the  country 
with  greater  integrity,  I  don’t 
know  it  That  would  keep  such 
an  association  out  of  the  hands 
of  self-seekers.  It  also  would 
have  the  advantage  of  utilizing 
men  who  know  all  there  is  about 
publicity. 

There  were  some  disadvan¬ 
tages,  to  be  sure.  I  thought  I’d 
better  get  a  little  advice. 

So  I  wrote  to  four  of  the  top- 
notch  editors  of  the  cotmtry  out¬ 
side  New  York  and  Chicago; 
four  men  who  had  real  reputa¬ 
tions  beyond  their  home  com¬ 
munities.  I  won’t  name  them 
here  because  the  correspondence 
was  personal,  and  I  haven’t 
their  permission. 

The  same  letter  went  to  each. 
In  effect,  I  said:  (1)  Is  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  white  collar  associ¬ 
ation  a  good  idea?  If  not,  why? 
If  so,  what  should  be  done  to 
perfect  it?  (2)  Should  news¬ 
papermen  handle  it  ( for  the  rea¬ 
sons  given  above)?  (3)  If  you 
think  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  news¬ 
papermen  shouldn’t  handle  it, 
then  what  do  you  think  should 
be  done? 

I  got  answers  from  all  four, 
in  contrast  to  my  article  which 
asked  300-odd  editors,  but  not 
personally,  what  they  thought 
of  the  vastly  more  important 
question  of  the  part  the  press 
^ould  play  in  developing  a 
more  nearly  perfect  democ¬ 
racy. 

’The  answers  on  the  white  col¬ 
lar  association  proposal  were, 
stringently  edited,  much  like 
this: 

1 — “Most  interesting  ...  I  felt 


myself  slipping  .  .  .  ( but )  I 
would  like  all  the  specifications 
before  I  jump  off.” 

2—  “Basically  the  idea  is  sound 
and  might  have  wide  appeal  .  .  . 
everything  would  depend  on 
how  well  the  association  was 
conducted. . . .”  ( Which  was  why 
I  wanted  editors  to  do  it.)  “.  .  . 
I  doubt  that  any  great  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  editors  would 
want  to  stick  their  necks  out 
too  far  in  organizing  associa¬ 
tions.” 

3 —  “I’m  all  for  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  the  truth  is  they  have 
got  my  nose  to  the  grindstone 
so  hard  and  so  consistently  that 
I  simply  wouldn’t  have  time  to 
be  of  much  help.  If  there  is 
anything  I  can  do,  please  let  me 
know.” 

4 —  “Frankly,  I  think  we  have 
too  many  pressure  groups  now 
...  I  wouldn’t  let  (our  paper) 
take  the  lead  in  forming  an¬ 
other  one,  even  though  I  recog¬ 
nize  there  is  much  justice  in 
what  you  say.  .  .  .  We  can  han¬ 
dle  that  problem  editorially.  . .  .” 

’That  was  the  general  tenor  of 
the  remarks,  including  an  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  warning  that  may¬ 
be  newspapermen  should  stick 
to  their  knitting  and  not  go 
afield  into  civic  work.  Still, 
three  out  of  the  four  seemed 
generally  favorable  to  the  idea, 
so  I  wrote  again. 

I’m  all  against  pressure  groups 
myself  ( I  replied )  but  if  the 
other  guy  has  a  gun  and  is 
using  it.  are  we  to  be  deprived 
of  one? 

And  I  also  believe  that  news¬ 
papers  should  be  cautious  about 
public  life,  but  when  a  job  is 
crying  out  to  be  done,  newspa¬ 
pers  should  provide  leadership, 
too. 

However,  my  main  point  in 
writing  in  the  first  place  was 
to  ask,  if  you  do  believe  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done,  tell  me 
what.  (Only  one  had  made  a 
positive  suggestion.)  If  you 
don’t  think  editors  should  get 
into  that  situation,  but  still 
the  job  needs  doing,  tell  me 
how. 

Somehow,  the  correspondence 
died  an  unnatural  death  right 
after  that.  One,  to  be  fair,  did 
make  a  positive  suggestion,  but 
circumstances  didn’t  allow  it  to 
be  tried  immediately. 

That’s  as  far  as  I  had  gone 
with  it  until  the  opportunity 
arose  for  me  to  write  this  guest 
column  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
So  I’m  presenting  it  here,  with 
the  thought  that  maybe  . .  .  may¬ 
be  .. .  somebody’ll  see  enough  in 
it  to  want  to  make  it  tick. 


EDITORS  are  a  strange  IdJ 

guess.  Back  in  1936, 
Marlen  E.  Pew  wrote  enfiuale 
tically  on 

Should  Editor*  very  page  ^ 
Raiso  No***  ^  ®*Perini*n^ 

Times  the  fixity 
partmentalized  daily  newsu^ 
in  the  United  States — I  ^ 
response  so  greatly  beyond  q 
expectations  that  I  had  to  « 
mimeographed  letters  in  kbI) 
But  that  was  a  newspaper  it 
velopment,  a  matter  in  our  on 
back  yard. 

Still,  was  it  as  important  k 
as  many  people  as  promotw 
the  rights  of  some  20.00^ 
white  collar  workers?  Or  vu 
it  as  important  to  as  many  pi» 
pie  as  promoting  the  practo 
and  knowledge  of  democracy 
130,000,000  people? 

How  far  should  editors  ak 
publishers  raise  their  domi 
above  that  everlastng  pile  d 
work,  and  watch  other  horinn 
in  order  to  expand  the  pom 
and  the  glory  and  the  respect 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press? 

Not  a  few  do,  I  know.  Tm 
often,  those  who  do  are  tbe  ma 
who  are  financially  indepeodiBl 
( no  discredit  to  them)  aid 
therefore  too  few.  Maybe  pair 
lishers  shouid  turn  loose  edibn 
or  top-notch  editorial  men  to 
wander  the  world,  whether  lit¬ 
erally  or  figuratively,  in  seirdi 
of  ideas,  instead  of  burying  thtit 
lights  under  a  bushel  of  roatme 
work.  As  it  is,  even  a  $2S,(K0’ 
a-year  man  doesn’t  feel  free  to 
drop  his  day-to-day  dutiM  to 
wander  in  chase  of  a  beam  o< 
light  that  maybe  will  brigbtai 
all  mankind  or  maybe  will  be 
just  a  will  o’  the  wisp. 

I  think  the  same  problem  ex¬ 
ists  in  other  fields.  Perhapi 
there  should  be  college  proto- 
sors  and  captains  of  indudn 
and  thoughtful  labor  leaders  asd 
scientists  and  a  sprinkling  o< 
deep  sea  divers,  hucksters,  cte 
ney  sweeps  and  housewives  who 
have  shown  qualifications,  psU 
for  wandering  the  world  is 
search  of  ideas  for  the  bendt 
of  mankind. 

Do  the  magazines  already  do 
a  better  job  in  that  field  tku 
the  newspapers?  Will  radio  asd 
the  movies?  Or  television  and 
facsimile  transmission?  Oh  ebo 
knows  what  forms  of  conumisi' 
cation-to-be?  Will  these  surpa* 
their  older  brother? 

Something  with  potentiiBy 
tremendous  implications  in  to 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


In  no  city  other  than  Washington  could  such  a  service  as 
the  Haskin  Information  Bureau  be  developed.  Here  is  the 
seat  of  learning.  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  nu-  ^ 
merous  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  are  found  Q| 
the  answers  to  practically  all  questions  of  fact.  Through 
locating  and  using  these  officiai  sources  of  in-  I** 

formation  the  Bureau  rises  to  its  opportimity  I  l^fS 

and  functions  as  one  of  the  most  useful  agencies  1 1^|9 

in  the  nation.  It  is  an  exclusive  project  for 
daily  newspapers. 

- 1 


The  Washington  Star  (196,1^0  E;  199,322  S) 
has  renewed  for  the  Haskin  Service  for  a  year 
front  May  1st.  iSOr 


IDITOR  ft  PUILI$HIR#er  May  20. 


Serial  story  of  the  boy  next  door 


It’s  Don’s  story.  But  the  name  could  just  as  well 
be  Walt  or  Jim  or  Bob  or  any  other. 

•  And,  of  course,  the  fifth  entry  in  the  little  address 
book  really  hasn’t  been  written  yet.  But  it  will  be  — 
and  we  hope  to  have  a  hand  in  making  it  come  true. 

•  When  Don  and  millions  like  him  went  to  war, 
they  were  given  the  best  weapons  and  equipment 
in  the  world.  Equipment  turned  out  fast  by 
machines  that  were  turned  by  plentiful,  low-priced 
electric  power. 

•  When  these  boys  come  home  again,  electric 
power  will  be  ready  in  even  greater  abundance  to 
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serve  new  industries  and  create  new  opportunities. 
For  power  makes  production  —  and  production 
makes  jobs. 

•  The  electric  light  and  power  companies  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  peace  as  they  were  for  war  —  thanks  to 
foresight  and  sound  business  management. 

•  They’re  keeping  rates  low  as  costs  rise.  And 
they’re  supplying  well  over  80%  of  America’s 
electric  serv’ice  —  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most, 
that  any  nation  enjoys. 

HMr  "Report  to  the  Netion,"  outstanding  news  program  of  the  waak, 
avary  Wednesday  evening,  I0;30  P.M.,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

DON'T  waste  electricity  JUST  BECAUSE  IT  ISN'T  RATIONEOI 

LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

SELP-SUFFOKTING.  TAX-PAYING  BUSINESSES. 


PUirrxD  m  v.  a.  a. 


OM  r0qu0Bi  frGm  this  mmgmmimm. 


HELLDIVERS  from  COLUMBUS 
Give  Japs  Relentless  Battering 


Many  vital  contributions  are  being  made  by  in¬ 
dustrial  Columbus  to  the  war  effort,  one  of  which 
is  the  mass  production  of  SB2C  Navy  Helldiver 
Bombers. 


The  Helldivers  are  built  in  the  217-acre  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  plant  of  the  Curtiss  Wright  Corpor¬ 
ation  by  23,150  workers.  More  than  70%  of 
these  persons  are  Central  Ohioans,  having  come 
from  within  a  30-mile  radius  of  the  plant.  This 
condition  is  typical  of  all  expanded  pay  rolls,  in 
Columbus,  and  it  is  a  definite  promise  of  a  sound 
population  and  economy  both  now  and  in  the 
post-war  period. 


Helldivers  are  long  range  bombers  that  can 
operate  from  either  aircraft  carriers  or  land 


bases.  Carrying  much  heavier  loads  of  boi 
faster  and  farther  than  any  dive  bombers  pi 
viously  in  service,  the  Helldivers  have  been 
lentlessly  battering  the  Japs  in  the  Pacific  si 
they  were  first  announced  in  action  at  Rabi^ 
Nov.  II,  1943. 


Keep  your  eye  on  Columbus-built  Helldivers  aig 
their  devastatingly  effective  performance  agaiiia 
the  Japs  . . .  and  on  Columbus,  hub  of  one  of  tii| 
Nation's  prime  markets,  where  the  Colu 
Daily  and  Sunday  Citizen  is  turning  in  an 
standing  performance  of  delivering  the 
omical,  CONCENTRATED  circulation  coven 
essential  to  PROFITABLE  selling.  For  de 
write  direct,  or  to  the  National  Advertii 
Department. 
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